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Special Offer to 
Win New Friends 


Our Ten Month Charge | 
System makes buying easy | 





BUY TODAY-—The Modern Way 





$3°7-50 
S-10—Three AAI 
quality blue-white 
diamonds in an artis- 
tic lace work de- 
signed ring for ladies. 

3.65 a month. 


S-12—Three blue- 
white diamonds are 
neatly arranged in 
this hand carved and 
engraved 18K white 
white gold Dinner 
Ring. $3.65 a month. 


Illustrations below 
slightly large to show 
detail. 


S-11— This odd de- 
sign in Ladies’ Soli- 
taire wrought in 18K 
white gold; blue- 
white diamond fur- 
nished. 

$3.65 a month. 


S-13 — Bow Aqua- 
marine Ring in 20K 
white gold; set with 
two genuine aqua- 
marines and blue- 





WHAT YOU DO— 


You simply send a dollar in an envelope 
with your name and address, the number 
of the article you wish to examine, and a 
brief note telling us something about 
yourself. 

Simply state:—(1) How long at present 
address. (2) Age. (3) Married or single. 
(4) Name of employer. (5) Nature of work. 
(6) How long in employ. 

This information will be held strictly con- 
fidential—no direct inquiries will be sent 
to employer. 


WHAT WE DO— 


Upon arrival of your order we will open’ 
a 10 month charge account for you and 
send your selection for approval and 15 
day trial. If satisfied, you pay balance in 
10 equal monthly payments beginning 30 
days after date of arrival. Otherwise re- 
turn and your dollar will be refunded. 


During 15 day trial period you have the 
privilege of comparing the value and if 
you can duplicate your purchase for less 
money, send it back and we will refund 
your dollar immediately. 


(No articles sold to persons 
under 20 years 
of age.) 





Illustrations below 
slightly large to show 
detail. 


S-16—The Mayflow- 
er—an artistic floral 
design, hand carved 
in 18K white gold 
and set with blue- 
white diamond. 
$4.90 a month. 


S-18 — AAl1 quality 
blue-white diamond 
is shown to full ad- 
vantage in this beau- 
tifully designed 18K 
white gold ring. 


S-17— True Lovers’ 
Knot Wedding Ring. 
18K white gold; 5 
blue-white diamonds. 
$3.15 a month, 


S-19—Artistic lace 
work design, 18K 
white gold ring set 
with two blue-white 
diamonds. Pay $4.00 
to postman. 

$6.00 a month, 


white diamond in $4.90 a month. 


= io:mot/ TS a BULOVA-— Charge it! \ 
. 


You pay the 
Nationally 
Advertised 
Cash Price. 





S-20 —- A NEW RING FOR 
MEN—Your Initial cut out of 
solid gold in an odd Japanese 
letter,and blue-white diamond 
is mounted ona genuine black 
Onyx set in this extra heavy 
hand carved 14K white gold 
ring. It is a beauty—examine 
it and convince yourself. 
$3.15 a month. 


BULOV The dust-proof 
$28.50 PAT ENT ED > case and flexible 
DUSTPROOF transparent cap which 
gold. Extra heavy hand carved STRAP WATCH protects the 


mounting set with your birth- S-15—The famous Bulova Strap Watch for — 
stone in center and blue-white Men. 14K green or white gold filled case 

diamond on each side. Birth- with guaranteed 15-Jewel movement; radium numerals 
stone for any month except and hands; genuine leather detachable strap. Complete 
April, white sapphire. June, with new dust-proof patented cap. $2.75 a month. 

pearl. $3.40 a month. 


S-14—Gent’s Birthstone Ring 
in 14K solid green or white 

















“2 Diamonds 
4 Blue Sapphires _ 
ae 


od 17-Jewel Illinois 


To Any Adult 


interested in purchasing a 
Diamond, Watch or article 


S-21—Beauty alone has not made this Watch popu- 
lar—its time keeping qualities are guaranteed by us. 


The guaranteed 15-jewel tested and inspected move- of jewelry, we will send Victor. An American-made Watch, guaranteed by 
ment is amply protected by a heavy 14K solid gold without obligation this 


: manufacturers and ourselves to give satisfactory ser- 

i hand engraved case, in which there is set two blue- beautiful bookle t, illus vice. It is adjusted to positions, temperature, isoch- 
white diamonds and four blue sapphires. ve are > Se = bi +" ronism, and the movement is amply protected by a 

\ $3.85 a month. on a oo 14K engraved green gold filled case. $3.40 a month. 


equal monthly payments 


L W SWEET In DIAMOND IMPORTERS 
° ° C. Dept.2307 P, 1660 Broadway, New York 
You can buy on our Ten Month Charge System at the standard cash price any nationally advertised 


article such as the Elgin, Waltham, Bulova, Hamilton and Howard Watches; Community and 
Rogers 1847 Silverware, and Blue Bird Pearls. They are all shown in our catalog—SEND FOR IT. 


S-22—GENT’S POCKET WATCH-in the con- 
venient 12-Size extra thin model, 17-Jewel Illinois 





























Ives 
of the younger generation 


often hold a wrong view 
of feminine hygiene 


HE young married woman en- 
ters In many Cases a new world, 
new The old 
background gradually fades away. 
In its place come new interests, 
new friends and new confidences. 


an entirely circle. 


Between woman and woman there 
is a bond which no man can un- 
derstand. There is a helpfulness, a 
community of spirit, concerning 
the most delicate matters. Hygiene 
matters which bear heavily upon 
the health and happiness of every 
woman 

The pity of it is that so much of 
this confidential information ts in- 
accurate. Because wrong or mis- 
leading often more 
damaging than no information at 
all. Many a woman has suffered 
because some friend does not have 
the simple womanly frankness to 
tell her the truth as it is known 


today 


information 18 


No need to continue 
running these risks 


Women of 
understood the necessity for femi- 


refinement have long 


nine hvgiene. Physicians and nurses 


have endorsed the practice. It is a 


recognized regimen of health. The 
thing that has caused many women 
to hesitate 1s the danger lying in 


} 


the use of poisonous antiseptics 


such as bichloride of mercury and 

carbolic acid preparations 

To all these women it can now be 
[here is no need to con 


nue running these risks. There 


no need to use these poisonous 
mpounds [here is 
available a product 
wh h puts an end to the 
skull-and-crossbones in 
the familv medicine ch 
Irs name is Zonite, that re- 


est 






































markable form of antiseptic dis- 
covered during the World War and 
now made available in bottled 
form in practically every drugstore 
in the United States, no matter 
how small your town may be. 


Zonite is absolutely non-poisonous, 
absolutely safe to use. 


Compare the strength of Zonite 
with carbolic acid 


Here are a few facts about Zonite. 
It will not injure nor harden the 
most delicate membranes. Its use 
not result in 
tissue. It carries no danger of ac- 
cidental poisoning. And yet, in 
effectiveness and strength, Zonite 
is just as remarkable as it 
is in itssafety. Asa matter 
of fact, Zonite is far more 
powerful than any dilution 
of carbolic acid that can be 
safely used on the body. 


will areas of scar- 


This free booklet gives 
all the facts frankly 


There is not space here to go into 
this subject more deeply, but our 
Women’s Bureau has developed a 
compact booklet which contains 
full information on this important 
subject. It is a booklet i one 
woman to give to another—for a 
mother to hand to her daughter. 
It is really a duty to read it, for it 
brings this whole matter down to 
plain terms in a refined, modern, 
scientific wav. Send for a booklet 
by today’s mail. Zonite Products 
Company, 250 Park Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 





ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite 
booklet or booklets checked below : 
Lj Feminine Hygiene 
] Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


Please print name 


Name 
Address 


yity State ocee 
(In Canada: 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto) 
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Vivid Serials 


STORM-TOSSED— illustrated by Clark Agneu .. .. by Helen Schermerhorn Young 
DAUGHTERS OF FOLLY— illustrated by Leslie Benson . .  .  . by Cosmo Hamilton 
DIANA— illustrated by J. A. Haelen . . : ; 2 ‘ , : by Vida Hurst 


Stories of Love and Adventure 
MONSIEUR MARAIS OF THE “KICKING MULE” . . . by James H. Hodson 


illustrated by Ray Sisley 


FOR SALE—ELIZABETH— illustrated by George Giguére . . .  .  . by Rayner Seelig 
BE TRUE TO HER—illustrated by Robb Bebe . . . ~~. by Maud Hart Lovelace 
MUCKER— illustrated byGeorgeW.Gage. . . . ». «© «we by Win Brooks 
FINESSE—illustrated by Corinne Dillon . . . «. +. ~~~. ~~. ~~. by Brooke Hanlon 
BAD—illustrated by Clarence Rowe ; ‘ ; : 4 ‘ ’ . ; : by Lella Warren 
THE GAMBLING KID—illustrated by F.Delevante . . . . ~~ ~~ by Gloria Goddard 
A DANGEROUS MAN— illustrated by Vera Clere . .  .. by David R. Solomon 
THE LAST LAUGH— illustrated by Harley Ennis Stivers . . . by Adelaide Humphries 


Features: Including Real Stories of Achievement 


THE WEEK-END MAN— illustrated by Russell Patterson . . . by Mazie V. Caruthers 
BIG MEN AND SMALL BEGINNINGS— Adventures in Earning as told to 
U. S. Senator Robert N. Stanfield 
BEHIND THE SCENES IN GREAT CRIMINAL CASES— 
The Wife’s Story of the Career of Wm. J. Burns 
WHY I THINK MY SON BRUCE BARTON HAS MADE GOOD 
by Rev. William E. Barton, D. D. 


I NEVER DREAMED MY COLLEGE CAREER WOULD LEAD TO A DEPARTMENT 
UL by Mildred Schmolze 


WANT TO OWN A FLOWER SHOP? _ As told by Irene Hayes to Virginia Swain 


IF A WOMAN SUDDENLY HAS TO SUPPORT HERSELF 
Salisbury Prescott’s interview with Alice Foote MacDougall 48 


PAYING YOUR WAY THROUGH SCHOOL. . . ..._._ by Moses Lasky 57 
STARS WHO FLAMED AND STARS WHO FLICKERED . by Louella O. Parsons 66 
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THE GARMENT by Madeleine Fouchaux 74 


Cover Design by John Held, Jr. 


For photographic settings this issue of McC.ure’s is indebted to Underwood & Underwood, Internatl. Newsreel, Fotograms, 
Herbert Photos, Inc., Pach Brothers, Harris © Ewing, pages 16, 17; Underwood © Underwood, page 23; Roy Z. Johnson, page 29; 
Russell Ball, page 35; Mattie Edwards Hewitt, Arnold Genthe, page 43; Charlotte Fairchild, page 48; Photo Play Magazine, 
Paramount Pictures, Goldwyn Pictures, Apeda Studio, Keystone View Co., pages 66, 67. 
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Suddenly I Broke 


Away 


and Held Them Spellboun 


As I review that tense dramatic moment when I electrified that meeting, it all 


seems strange and weird to me. 


How had I changed so miraculously in three months 


from a shy, diffident ‘‘yes’’ man to a dynamic vigorous he-man? How had I ever 
Three months before nobody ever knew | held opinions! 


dared give my opinion? 


life I had been cursed with a shy, 
self-conscious nature. With only 
1 grammar education I could never 
express ideas in a coherent, self-confident 
But one day my eye fell upon a news- 
article which told about a wonderful 
entitled How 
to Work Wonders with 


LL my 
d timid, 


school 


way 
paper 
free book 


and inability to talk in 
held me to my seat. But 
suddenly that new power took possession of 
me and drove me to my feet. That won- 
derful 20-minute daily training at home had 
taught me to forget myself and think only 
of my subject. Almost 
automatically the ideas 


decision, timidity, 
public would have 





W ord 1 book that was 
causing widespread com 
ment trom coast to 
coast—a book that was 
being read not only by 
millionaires but by 
thousands of others. It 
discussed men like me 
ind explained how we 
could overcome our 
handicaps 

At first I was skeptical 
I thought these defects 
were a part of my natural 
makeup —that I would 
never be able to over- 
ome them But some 


ambition 


tration 





WHAT 20 MINUTES A 
SHOW 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to address board meetings 

lHiow to propose and respond to toasts 
How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation I 


which had heretofore lain 
dormant in a_ mental 
jumble, now issued with 
a vigor, c -arness and en- 
thusiasm that astounded 
me no less than my boss 
and associates. And I 
noticed with a silent ex- 
ultation the rapt, intent 
look on my audience as 
my story unfoided itself 
smoothly and eloquently. 

Today the men whom 
I used to greet deferen- 
tially I now meet with 
an air of cool equality. 
am asked to confer- 


DAY WILL 
YOU 








ibtle instinct kept prod 
ding me to send for that 
free book. I lost no time in sending for it, 
as I was positively amazed at being able to 
get cost free a book that made absolutely 
plain the secrets that most successful men 
have used to win popularity, distinction, 
money and success. 

As the weeks wore on and I absorbed the 
principles of this remarkable method, I be- 
came conscious of new physica! and mental 
feeling of aggressiveness, and 
personal power that I never 
Then came that day 
when the president 
heads 


pro- 


energy, a new 
a resurrected 
dreamed I possessed 
in the general meeting 
called on the assembled department 
and assistants for suggestions on the 
posed new policy 

Three months previously, the forces of in- 


ences, luncheons, ban- 
quets, etc., as a popular 
after-dinner speaker. And my talents are not 
confined to business matters but have made 
me an interesting conversationalist at social 
afiairs. I am meeting worthwhile people, I 
own a good job, a good home, a good car. 
I am the happiest man that ever lived. 

And I frankly and candidly admit that I 
owe all these blessings to that’ wonderful 
little free book How to Work Wonders with 
Words. * * * * 

There is no magic, no trick, no mystery 
about becoming a powerful and convincing 
talker. You, too, can conquer timidity, stage 
fright, self-consciousness, and _bashfulness, 
winning advancement in salary, popularity, 
social standing and success. Thousands have 
accomplished just such amazing things 
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through this simple, easy, yet effective train- 
ing. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully de- 
scribed in a very interesting and informative 
booklet which is now being sent to everyone 
mailing the coupon below. This book is 
called How to Work Wonders with Words. 
You are told how to bring out and develop 
your priceless “hidden knack”—the natural 
gift within you—which will win for you ad- 
vancement in position and salary, popularity, 
social standing, power and real success. You 
can obtain your copy absolutely free by send- 
ing the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 
Free 


INSTITUTE 
Dept. 7316 


NORTH AMERICAN 
3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 








' North American Institute, 

> Dept. 7316, 3601 Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, IIlinois. 

without obligation my 
How to Work Won- 

regarding 


send me FREE and 
copy of your inspiring booklet 
ders with Words, and full information 
your Course in Effective Speaking 


Please 


Name 


Address 


I 
i 
| 
| 
! 
I 
! 
1 
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IN McCLURE‘ 


NEXT MONTH 


A new NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 


BEAU GESTE 


You thrilled to the mystery and drama 
of Percival Christopher Wren’s great 
novel, Beau Geste— 


Your pulse quickened to the romance 


of Beau Sabreur— 


Now a third rare fiction treat awaits 
you, the third book in the Geste trilogy, 
Beau Ideal. 


In Beau Ideal, which begins in October 
McCLURE'S, a young American enters 
the Algerian desert to rescue the gallant 
John Geste. 


..- Also, a pretty American girl goes 


down to Algiers and works out her 
romantic destiny against the background 
of the French Foreign Legion. 


... Also a half-breed beauty, “The 
Angel of Death,” acts a stirring part in 
the game of life and death played by 
the brave American and the equally 
stout-hearted Englishman. 


In Beau Ideal is revealed for the first 
time what really happened to the mar- 
velous sapphire, “Blue Water,” the dis- 
appearance of which clouded unjustly 
the reputation of the Geste Brothers. 


Don’t miss the most gripping of all the Geste Novels--- 


BEAU IDEAL 


LSEE”® 


Also in October McCLURE’S 


Fiction by Cosmo Hamilton - Wm. Slavens McNutt - Helen Schermerhorn Young 
Cornell Woolrich - Mollie Panter-Downes - Frances Parkinson Keyes 


Real Stories of STRUGGLE and WINNING, including: 


How I Fought My Way Into The Prize Ring 
By JACK DEMPSEY 


October McCLURE’S ~, on Sale September 16th 


Ask your dealer to reserve you a copy 
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“NOYNE can and 
\4 does make men 
practical electrical 
experts in 90 days. 
Coyne students 
learn without books 
or lessons. They 
learn by doing... 
by actually per- 
forming every con- 
ceivable step on 
every type of elec- 
trical apparatus. 

They learn the 
theory, operation 
and repair of stor- 


age batteries, not by looking at charts, but 
by actually building one complete, testing 
it and operating it. They learn house-wir- 
ing by actually wiring a house. Step by 
step, Coyne training takes you from the 


simplest first principles to the most com- 
plicated switchboards, great motors and 
always on real full-sized 


power stations 
equipment in full operation. 

In the great Coyne Shops are 
mammoth control boards... 
there are automobile chassis 
... here a whole roomful of 
illumination equipment ... 
here farm power plants... 
dynamos...motors...atwo- 
story transmitting station... 
and other machinery too num- 
erous to mention. 

And here, working on the 
greatest outlay of electrical 
apparatus ever assembled, are 
1,000 students from every state 
of the Union and province of 
Canada. 


You learn from men who know—men 
who are themselves masters of electricity. 


56 Page 
G 


FREE 


CATAL 


~~ 


An actual photo of a small part of one of our n.ne departments 


Where I000 Young Men 


Are Learning Electricity 
By Actual Work...in 90 Days 


Here in this great school, every student 
gets individual attention. Training is in- 
tensely practical. No time is wasted and 


no student is ever hurried. In each depart- 








$100 a Week 


One Month After 
Graduation 


Many of our graduates 
have achieved spectacular 
success. One month after 
graduation Clyde F. Hart 
accepted @ position with 
the Great Western R. R. 
at $100 a week. 

Clarence Ackland, liv- 
ing in the little town of 
West Brooklyn, IIL, 
writes: ‘“Today Iam mak- 
ing more money than ever 
before in my life. Some 
days I have made as high 
as $25 clear." 








ment you may stay as long as 
you like. 


The Amazing Oppor- 
tunities 


These are some of the reasons why 
Coyne men are in demand all over the 
country...why our Employment De- 
partment secures many positions 
weekly and why many graduates are 
earning $225 and up a month. 


The whole world of electricity is 
open to the Coyne trained man. He 
is trained completely. He can make 
big money as Power Plant Operator, 
Superintendent, Telephone Man, 
Construction Worker, auto, truck or 


tractor electrician, battery man, radio expert, or he 


can go into business for himself as electrical con- 
tractor, dealer, auto ignition or battery expert and 
make $3,000 a year and up. 


R. R. Fare to Chicago Allowed 


150 Photographs 


Coyne training requires 12 weeks, and you 7 
enter at any time. Age, lack of experience or ad- 
vanced education bars no one. Don’t let lack 

of money hold you back. Our Employ- 


ment Department assists many fel- 
lows to part-time positions where 
Ss they can earn while learning. 
And right now our special offer 
allows your railroad fare to 
Chicago as soon as you enroll. 


Get the Facts, FREE 
Find out now what Coyne train- 
ing can mean to you in money and 
future. Simply mail the coupon be- 


low for FREE Coyne catalog — 56 
pages of photographs...facts...jobs...sal- 
aries...opportunities in the electrical in- 
dustry. his step does not obligate you. 
So act at once. 


eaten 


ECTRICAL SCHOOL 


H. C. LEWIS, Pres., Dept. 67-61 
$00 S. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
Founded 1899 


COYNE 
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. H. C. Lewis, Pres. 1 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 67-61 

500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, Ll. | 

Dear Mr. Lewis: ' 
Without obligation send me your big free catalog and all 

detailsof Railroad Fare allowance to Chicago, Free Employment i 

Service, Radio and Automotive Courses included. I understand 

I will not be bothered by any salesmen 


Name 1 
Address 


t 
City State a a 
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ELEN SCHERMERHORN YOUNG 

of New York City, whose vital serial, 
Storm-Tossed, starts in this issue, found 
her life acutely empty four years ago 
when her two children reached the /-can- 
do-it-now age. The necessity of living a 
full, active life prompted her to turn te 
writing, rather modestly at first, to be 
sure—children’s stories for a newspaper 
syndicate—but since then she has made 
remarkable advances. This novel is her 
third contribution to McCture’s in the 
past year. 

“At Wellesley College,’ she 
“where I was educated, the only distinc- 
tions attached to my name as far as I 
can remember were those of being cap- 
tain of the crew and playing the leading 
roles in my class plays.” 

Soon after leaving college, she mar- 
ried Judge William Young, Justice of 
the Children’s Court of New York. She 
comes of Knickerbocker stock, being a 
descendant of the Schermerhorns, who 
were among the first Dutch settlers in 
New Amsterdam. 

Mrs. Young is fond of traveling, and 
the scenes she depicts are drawn from 
places she has visited. 

ee) 

James H. Hodson, who wrote Mon- 
sieur Marais of the “Kicking Mule,” is an 
Englishman who knows the War from 
actual experience. At the should-be 
gentle age of fifteen he kicked and got 
away from his home, away from school 
where he was being prepared for Cam- 
bridge University, away to sea. 

On his third voyage his captain made 
a mistake of a few hundred miles or so 
in his reckonings and almost wrecked the 
ship off the coast of southern California. 
Whereupon, on reaching Portland, Ore- 
gon, young Hodson forsook the sea. After 
three years in Oregon he returned to 
England. “But,” he writes, “the virus 
with which the West inoculates one was 
working in my system, and I went to 
Canada. I became a soldier in the spring 
of 1915 and was shipped out of France, 
a rather pitiful nervous wreck, in 1918. 
It was then that the quiet life of a dirt- 
farmer appealed, so I came to Alberta, 
Canada.” And there he farms and writes. 

NO 

Maud Hart Lovelace tells us that she 
started bombarding editors from the town 
of Mankato in the hills above the Minne- 
sota River before she was ten. The first 
sale came when she was eighteen. She 
married Delos W. Lovelace during the 
War, and after his discharge from the 
army they invaded New York together. 
He worked on a newspaper, and she wrote 
short stories. Then four years ago her 
husband took the plunge into free lancing. 
and they took to traveling and writing. 
Be True to Her, published in this issue, 
was begun on the north shore of Lake 
Superior and finished in a little cottage 
on the Hudson. Mrs. Lovelace’s first 
novel, The Black Angels, was published 
last fall, and she has just finished another 


says, 


September McClure’s 


For September 
MCCLURE'S 


Rayner Seelig 


Rayner Seelig brings another story, 
For Sale—Elizabeth, to McC.iure’s this 
month She went off Europe-trotting 
recently, so we haven't any gossip from 
her. The camera man, however, pinned 
her to Fifth Avenue long enough to take 
this picture of a young lady of twenty- 
three summers who had her first novel, 
The Eternal Huntress, published when 
she was only nineteen, and has since made 
herself known to a host of magazine 
readers. 


eee 


Lella Warren, the talented author of 
Bad, isn’t described in detail on this page, 
but don’t be disappointed, you'll find her, 
picture and all, on page 46. 


eo 


Win Brooks, author of Mucker, al- 
though only twenty-five, has been on the 
Boston American for six years as a re- 
porter, rewrite man and assistant city 
editor. In addition, he has time to be a 
husband, father of two little girls, com- 
bination writer and angler to the tune 
of about twenty short stories in two 
years and—well, nobody believes a fisher- 
man’s weights and measures anyway, sO 
what’s the use! 


sor 


Mazie V. Caruthers of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, contributes The Week-end Man 
to this issue. She has had three books 
of verse published, and her short stories 
and poems have appeared in numerous 
magazines. 


a 


Gloria Goddard, author of The Gam- 
bling Kid, says, “I was born in Phila- 
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delphia, but having been brought up in 
Flushing, Long Island, I consider myself 
a true New Yorker. I commenced te 
write three years ago. My first novel, 
Backyard, was published last September 
I don’t prefer domestic life to the artis- 
tic existence, and I think my typewriter 
is more beautiful than my stove. I write 
because I love it. Next to writing, I 
like dancing, theaters and all the other 
giddy amusements usually stigmatized as 
flapperish. My favorite outdoor sport is 
traveling. I am willing to lock the door 
of the home nest any moment and explore 
the ends of the globe.” 


a 


David R. Solomon thanks his native 
South, Birmingham, Alabama, to be ex- 
act, for furnishing him the inspiration to 
live by his pen. “It’s all around you,” 
he says. “You can’t help seeing it and 
feeling it; you'd have to live a thousand 
years to write all the stories that fairly 
grip you by the throat.” Mr. Solomon 
graduated from the University of Missis- 
sippi and practised law until one day in 
1924 he shut up his office to devote all his 
time to writing. Since then he has con- 
tributed short stories and novelettes to 
magazines far and wide. A Dangerous 
Man is his second story to appear in 
McC ivre’s this year. 


ee 


Adelaide Humphries of Lakewood, 
Ohio, contributes The Last Laugh to this 
issue. She revealed to us the year of 
her birth, 1898, and we hasten to print 
it, for she added: “I always felt a mild 
contempt for women who refuse to tell 
their age, but with thirty looming around 
the corner something tells me that in 
another year or so I shall begin to fib 
about mine, too. Three years ago I 
was bitten by the writing bug. You've 
heard of the golf nut, the radio fan and 
the dope fiend? They’re in a class with 
the measles compared with this writing 
bugeetus. I’ve been hard at it ever since, 
and I’m convinced I shall go on and on 
scribbling forever. Not that I have any 
illusions about setting the world afire! 
I'd rather have the fun of writing a lot 
of gay, inconsequential nonsense than do 
one solemn treatise that might live on in 
history. I adore a saxophone, McCLuRe’s, 
licorice candy and new hats.” 
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Brooke Hanlon of Haddonfield, New 
Jersey, while she has a man’s name, is a 
distinctly feminine person. She is a 
graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and sold her first short story 
two years ago. Finesse, published in this 
issue, is a small town romance. She 
says: “I like to write about small town 
people for I have lived in small towns 
most all my life. I have two ambitions: 
first, to write a novel; second, to go 
around the world.” 





AVIATION! 


Thrills such as you never had before! 


Think what Aviation offers you. 
And a chance to get in on the 


The praise and plaudits of the multitude. 


RE you a red-blooded, daring he- 
£\% man? Are you eager for a life of 
constant thrills, constant excitement 
and fascinating events? Do you crave 
adventure, popularity, 


ground floor where rewards will be unlimited! 


Easy to Become An Aviation Expert! 


boom in history. The fortunes that 
came out of the automobile industry 
and out of motion pictures will be 
nothing compared to the fortunes that 

will come out of avia- 





admiration, and the ap- 
plause of great crowds? 
Then why not get into 
the Aviation Industry 
the greatest adventure 
since time began — the 
greatest thrill ever of- 
fered to man? 

Aviation is growing 
so swiftly that one can 
hardly keep track of all 
the astonishing new de- 
velopments. Airmail 





PICK YOUR JOB! 


Airplane Instructer 
Airplane Engineer 
Airplane Repairman 
Airplane Assembler 
Airplane Mechanician 
Airplane Inspector 
Airplane Builder 
Airplane Salesman 
Exhibition Manager 
Airplane Contractor 
Airplane Motor Expert 
Airplane Designer 


tion! There is just one 
thing holding it up— 
lack of trained men! 
Even in the beginning 
thousands will be need- 
ed—and __ generously 
paid. The opportuni- 
ties open to them can- 
not be overestimated. 
Those who qualify 
quickly will find 
themselves on the 
road to undreamed 








routes have just been ex- 

tended to form a vast aerial network 
over the entire U. S. Airlines and air 
plane factories are springing up all 
over the country. Men like Henry 
Ford are investing millions in the 
future of commercial Aeronautics 
in America! The possibilities are so 
tremendous that they stagger imagina- 
tion! 


Big Future 
Everything is set for the greatest 


of money — suc- 
cess—popularity — and promi- 
nence! 


Get into this thrilling pro- 
fession at once while the 
field is new and un- 
crowded. Now—by a 
unique new plan—you can Bos sie se- 
cure the basic training for one of these 
wonderful high salaried jobs, at home, 
in spare time. Experts will teach you the 
secrets—give you all the inside facts that are 
essential to your success. And, the study 
of Aviation is almost as fascinating as the 
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actual work itself. Every lesson is chock- 
full of interest—and so absorbing that you 
actually forget you are studying. But best 
of all are the ultimate rewards you are 
fitting yourself to gain! 


Send for FREE Book 


Send the coupon for our new, free book, 
just out—Opportunities in the Airplane In- 
dustry. It is vitally interesting, reads like 
a romance and tells you things about this 
astonishing profession you never even 
dreamed of. This book is so fascinating it 
could easily sell for a dollar. We offer a 
limited number FREE. Write for yours 
today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF AVIATION 


Dept. 8316 
3601 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


/ American School of Aviation, 
Dept. 8316, 3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 


Without any obligation please send 
me FREE book Opportunities in the Airplane Industry. 
Also information about your course in Practical 
Aeronautics 
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- tosis 18 apparent in 
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tosis (unpleasant breath). deen’ wee teen the Immediately Listerine 
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the one way to put yourself makes you acceptable any- 
on the safe—and polite—side is to where. Lambert Pharmacal Co., 


rinse the mouth with Listerine, the St. Louis, U.S.A. 


LISTERINE 


FALL IN LINE! —the safe antiseptic 


Millions are switching to 
Listerine Tooth Paste be- 

















} cause it cleans teeth whiter 
and in quicker time than 
ever before. We'll wager 
you Il like it. Large tube 25c. 
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BOON to hostesses, to flirt and chat 


And entertain his damsel fair and that 
The 


To play at love—but, oh, the bleak despair 
Of ladies who his heart and name would share. 


Women revolve around him, as their sun 
Illustrated it Verses He beams on all alike but chooses none! 
by 


by 


RUSSELL PATTERSON MAZIE V. CARUTHERS 
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CHAPTER I 
The Sub-Deb 


NE morning a letter came to Enid, with the fra- 

ternity house address on the back of the en- 

velop, an invitation to Enid from Ned to go to 
the Senior Ball with him. 

The Senior Ball! Would Mummy. let her go? She was 
only seventeen. Her hand trembled as she held the letter; 
she could almost hear the music in her ears. A big ball. 
What color dress would she wear? She would dance with 
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Dick—but first she would have to ask Mummy. Oh, 
suppose Mummy said “No!” She could almost hear her say: 

“No, child. There are many vears ahead of you for 
such things. Better wait a little longer.” 

She read the letter over again and almost breathed a 
prayer as she walked to her mother’s room. Ned had sent 
the letter, but Dick would be there. 

“Mummy,” Enid’s eyes were very dark and her face 
was flushed. 

Her mother turned in her chair at her desk and put her 
arms around Enid’s slim hips. “Yes, darling.” 
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ae IT "VE been waiting all evening to say good-bye te you, 
Enid,’’ Ned said, but she turned away from the intensity 
of his gaze. It was Dick she was hoping to say good-bye to alone 


NOVEL Revealing 

the Heart of a 
GIRL and the Tempest- 
Tried Soul of a WOMAN 


“Mummy ” She was afraid to go on. Wouldn’t 
it be awful if she couddn’t go! 

“Ned Grier has just, written to me and wants us to come 
up for the Senior Ba next month.” She stopped short, 
feeling very wobbly and queer. 

Her mother said nothing for a moment, but Enid saw 
a wrinkle in her forehead—right between her eyes—the 
wrinkle that came in Mummy’s forehead when she was 
deciding something difficult. Dear Mummy had had so 
many things to decide all by herself, ever since Daddy 
had died. 

It was hard waiting there like that to hear the answer. 
She couldn’t keep quiet any longer. 


7™* gripped each other’s hands. Ned tried 
to veil his disappointment that it was Dick 
who was to be with Enid in Paris 


She put her arms around her mother’s neck and begged: 

“Oh, Mummy, please, please let me go—I’m just crazy 
to go. Won’t you please take me?” 

“IT want you to have all the pleasure and happiness in 
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the world,” said her mother, “but, dear child, you are 
only seventeen!” 

“I know, Mummy—but these college dances are differ- 
ent. Lots of girls go to them when they are my age— 
you see 

What a nuisance being only seventeen! Thank Heaven, 
she'd soon be eighteen. A girl can do lots of things when 
she’s eighteen. 

Mrs. Monroe looked into her lovely young daughter’s 
eyes. She couldn’t even say: 

“T have to think it over.” 

“Well Enid knew she was weakening and stood 
first on one little foot, then tightened the leg around the 
other, as she leaned against her mother—“well, I think it 
will be all right, dear.” 

Mummy Mummy wonderful going 
to the Senior Prom Enid hugged her mother and 
then fairly floated out of the room to telephone as many 
of her friends as she could find at home and tell them 
how “wonderful” and “gorgeous” and “divine’’ it was. 

That night she wrote to Ned and demurely accepted. 
When she had finished the letter, she sat for a moment 
with the end of the pen in her mouth. She was going to 
the Senior Prom, and she would dance with Dick. 


ER first glimpse of her brother’s school life had 
come three years ago. 

Enid Monroe had felt terribly grown-up, dancing 
with Ned Grier in her first high-heeled slippers to the 
deep rhythm of the big military band at her brother 
Dave’s commencement hop. 

She thought Ned Grier was the very handsomest boy she 
had ever seen—a wonderful dancer. But as she danced 
with him her eyes rested on Dick Grant, a tall cadet in the 
front ranks of the stags. He had danced well, too, and 
there was a subtle attraction about him—would he ask 
hef to dance again? 

The band stopped for a moment, and then commenced 
playing “Home Sweet Home.” 

Ned’s arm was around her again. They were swinging 
into a waltz when Dick Grant came across the floor. 

“This is mine,” he said, bowing. 

As the evening had worn on, Enid’s eyes had grown a 
darker blue. They were deep, deep eyes. And now Dick, 
as he danced this last dance with her and felt her lithe, 
young body against his, thought he could see a blue flame 
in them. 

It was during this blissful dance that Enid suddenly 
realized for the first time that she was a woman. It 
was Dick—Dick’s arm around her and her hand in 
his—that made her feel that she was melting—melting— 
all funny and warm inside. 

When the dance ended they stood looking at each other. 
Dick was pulling his collar away from his neck to get 
his breath, afraid that the medals he had won for good 
conduct and marksmanship would start keeping time with 
his heart as it pounded against his dress-jacket. 

Dick Grant, who had always held himself aloof from 
girls, knew that he had fallen in love with Enid Monroe, 
that tall, lily-like girl-woman. This was no mere flirtation 

he knew he would always love her. 

Ned Grier was watching them with a flicker of envy in 
his eyes. What a fool he'd been to let old Dick get away 
with that little peach. Just like old Dick though—always 
doing the correct thing. How long they had been friends 

Dick and Ned! Often they had thought back to a day 
before they had acquired the dignity of being in their 
teens—that first day at the Military Academy when their 
mothers happened to drive off to the station in the same 
car and the two little chaps found themselves in their new 
uniforms in front of the big building overlooking the Hud- 
son. Never, never to this day, had they admitted it, but 
they had had lumps in their throats—lumps as large as 
those which prevented their mothers from speaking to 
each other until they were in the train. 
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The two boys, both facing the same ordeal of entrance 
into the academy, had turned to each other naturally. 

“Where from?” asked the dark boy. 

“New York,” gulped the fair lad, trying to appear older 
and more self-contained than his twelve years. “Where 
are you from?” 

“California.” 

“Um. Long way from home. 

“Grant—Richard Grant.” 

““Mine’s Edward Grier.” 

““Gosh—this collar’s choking me to death,” the Western 
boy announced, “but I guess we’ll get used to them.” 

A bugle blew. The youngsters looked at each other 
helplessly and hopelessly. Then turned and walked back 
to the barracks just as the car passed out of view. Their 
mothers, watching the quick friendship develop, smiled at 
each other through tears. 

From that moment the two were friends. For six years 
they studied and played, got in and out of scrapes to- 
gether, discussed their futures and the advantages of dif- 
ferent colleges, worked hard to make the team and winked 
at each other when they won chevrons. 

So it came about that Dick Grant spent most of his 
vacations during the school year at Ned’s home in New 
York, because the five-day trip to California was too long 
for him to go home. Through their association in the 
pleasant Grier household they grew closer to each other 
than most brothers. 

Girls? Girls didn’t matter until their senior year at the 
Academy, and even then they were really of not much 
importance. Girls were merely incidental—pleasant, to 
be sure, but not to be counted into one’s plans for a career. 

But one day after drill Dave Monroe came to Ned and 
Dick: 

“I’m going to have my little sister up for the hop,” he 
announced. “Wouldn’t one of you fellows like to drag her?” 

“I’m going stag,” declared Ned, with the nonchalance 
of a forty-year-old bachelor. . 

But.the chivalry of the West was in Dick’s blood and, 
although he fancied himself in the réle of a blasé senior— 
and a cadet captain, too—he felt sorry for poor little Skinny 
Monroe with a sister on his hands, so he said: 

“T’ll be glad to drag your sister, Dave.” 

“She’s only a kid, you know, Dick. But I must say she 
looks and acts older than fourteen. It’s the first time 
Mother has allowed her to come up for a hop. I appre- 
ciate very much your asking her.” 


What's your name?” 


ICK, after being introduced to Enid Monroe the after- 
noon before the hop, appreciated very much that he 


had volunteered to be her escort. And when the super- 
cilious Ned saw the tall, lovely girl with her smooth, shin- 
ing hair and her dark-blue eyes he could have kicked 
himself for not being as gallant as old Dick. 

Because Enid, in spite of her fourteen years, was a suc- 
cess. She outstripped eighteen-year-old girls in popularity 
—never did she finish a dance with the same boy. “Well,” 
Ned reflected, “I'll ask her to go walking tomorrow. I 
have it on Dick, too. Dave and his sister live in New 
York, and California is a long way off.” 

He made amends as well as he could by the time fare- 
wells were said. 

“T’ll see you next week,”’ Ned whispered to Enid as they 
stood by the purring motor. 

“Oh, yes,” was all Enid said before she turned to Dick. 

“You'll be sure to come to see us, won’t. you, when you 
come through? You were so kind to take me to the dance. 
Thank you very much.” 

They drove off. The boys stood watching the car vanish 
down the road toward New York City. Enid was waving 
out of the window. Each thought she was looking at him, 
but she was looking straight into Dick’s eyes, repeating 
her invitation. 

To college the boys had gone. Roommates. Joined the 
same fraternity and walked into chapel the morning 
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Wy HEN she reached up, as she held his overcoat for him, 
Pearl let her hand rest a moment on Ned’s shoulder 


after initiation, convinced that the new pins which they 
wore on their sweaters blazed more brightly than the 
searchlights on battleships. Two fine, big, strapping young 
men they were. 

How Enid’s eyes brightened the first day their pictures 
appeared on the front sheet of the morning paper, the day 
before the Harvard game! 


Ned had been awfully sweet to her, trying to erase that 
bad first impression, and she had seen a great deal of him. 
But as she looked at dear old Dick’s picture a little catch 
came in her throat. Dropping the paper in her lap, she 
thought of that first hop up at the Academy and of the 
“Home Sweet Home” waltz with Dick’s arm around her. 

Very simply and naturally the young athletes had each 
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given her the little gold footballs they had won by play- 
ing on the Varsity team. These jingled and tinkled on a 
gold bangle which Enid wore on her slender wrist— 
trophies that were the envy of all the girls in her set. 

It was tremendously exciting to sit there in the grand- 
stand at Princeton with Mummy and her brother Dave 
and Pauline—-the girl whom Dave was rushing—and to 
know that soon the team would run on the field, and every 
one would cheer, and she would see Ned and Dick. 

“There they come!” Dave shouted, proud of his team 
and his friends on it. 

Enid, her face flushed, sat very still while the 
crowd roared. During each tense play she tried 
to watch the boys and single them out of the 
mass of arms and legs when the referee blew his 
whistle. 

Then—some one was hurt. Could it be? 

Every one waited. They took his helmet off. 
There was Ned’s light hair plastered against his 
head. They helped him off the field. Enid shiv- 
ered and hoped he wasn’t hurt badly. Poor Ned 

-what a terrible game this was! 

The band played between the halves and every 
one stood up and stamped feet. It was getting 
cold. 

There 
again. 

Only a little while to play now. 

Oh, there was a man lying on the ground—the 
team had advanced the ball and there he was 
lying—like a wounded soldier unable to carry on. 

She saw the coach and doctor rush out on the 
field and bend over him. The team came back 
and huddled around; then they carried him off. 

A cheer like thunder arose: “Grant—Grant ¥ 

Dick—oh, Dick! Her heart stood still. She 
could scarcely keep from crying—Dick uncon- 
scious! The pain must have been terrible to 
have made him faint like that. Where was he 
hurt? What was it? If she could only run 
down out of that grand-stand to him! Were 
they caring for him—and had the pain stopped? 

Enid did not see the rest of the game. She 
was startled when it was over and the boys’ team 
had won. 

Coming back in the train she was strangely 
quiet. Two newspaper men sat behind her. 

“Say,” one of the men exclaimed, “that Dick 
Grant is some fellow. Do you know that he 
played for ten minutes with a broken wrist and 
never let on—for fear they would take him out? 
Imagine it. He'd have finished the game 
if the pain hadn’t knocked him out, I guess. I 
call that nerve.” 

“Grier got hurt, too,” said the other. 

“Grier won't take it, I understand. He 
hasn’t got guts. You noticed he quit in the first half. 
Grant’s the boy.” 

Enid thought they would never get home, and she was 
sorry they were going to the theater that evening. Dick 

suffering and nothing but rough trainers and rubbers 
to care for him—dear Dick. 

So the girl dreamed back. Then her thoughts leaped 
into the dazzling future. She was seventeen—and was 
going to the Senior Ball. 


came the team. They were playing 


T HAD seemed strange to Enid that Dick made no more 
effort to see her alone. Of course, the boys called on her 
together when they came to New York for their vacations, 
but Dick always came with Ned, and at parties she would 
dance first with one and then with the other. Was there 
an agreement between them, or was there simply a deep 
loyalty which prevented one or the other from assuming 
the réle of the devoted? _ 
Of course, all of the girls were much *~ k 
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that Enid Monroe had two football stars rushing her— 
because that’s what it was. Enid was a young lady now 
and more lovely than ever. 

“Wonder how under the sun she keeps from getting her 
wires crossed,’”’ remarked one of her sophisticated friends 
at one party. “You’ve got to hand it to Enid when it 
comes to being diplomatic. Most girls would have lost 
them both long ago.” 

But Enid had nothing to do with it. Down in her heart 
she knew that both young men liked her, and often in 
their letters she could feel that they wrote with restraint. 


- CK GRANT, who had 

o. always held himself 

aloof from girls, knew that 

y he had fallen in love with 
: Enid Monroe 


And what a strange thing—every other boy whom she 
knew had tried to kiss her and make love to her! In 
fact, although only seventeen, she had already sent two 
boys sadly away, saying that she was much flattered to 
think they wished to marry her, but she was sorry she 


couldn’t. And, of course, to be perfectly honest, she had 
been kissed by boys, but that hadn’t meant much. 

She knew she was attractive to men. In fact, the tele- 
phone rang all day. Could she go here and could she go 
there? And, “May I call this afternoon?” Every party 
she went to meant at least two new visitors the next day. 
Indeed, her mother often wished that her husband were 
alive to help her guide this baby girl. 

Mrs. Monroe realized that Enid was one of those girls 
whose natural charm and magnetism demand homage and 
attention as automatically as a general demands respect 





from the officers and the soldiers under his command. 

“You'll wind up by marrying Dick or Ned,” David, her 
brother, once said. ‘Wonder which it will be!” 

“Ridiculous,” Enid laughed back. “They’ve never been 
mushy over me in their whole lives.” 

“That’s all right—they’re not the mushy kind. I haven’t 
known those two fellows since I was a pup not to know 
their style.” 

Enid swung her little foot back and forth a shade faster, 
opened her pretty red mouth, wherein she placed another 
large chocolate, and speculated quietly to herself. 


Dick—or Ned? How strange it would be if she had to 
make up her mind! Of course, Ned was handsomer— 
he had such beautiful wavy light hair—and looks counted 
in those days to Enid. And he was of her own people, 
too—eastern New York. Kind of homey—and so funny, 
too. He could always make her laugh. 

But what was it about Dick, great big, dear old Dick, 
with that shock of black hair which wouldn’t stay in place 
and which he was always pushing back out of his stern 
brown eyes? Something inside of her jumped as she 
thought of the first night she had met him. What a kid 
she had been and how frightened for fear she would be a 
wallflower and have to pretend to enjoy sitting with her 
mother and the other chaperons on the side lines. 

Ned had invited her. She was to be his guest. 
peculiar Dick hadn’t said anything. 


Rather 


HOUGH she did not know it, it was chance and 
chance only that had prevented Dick from inviting 
Enid to the Senior Ball. He had dreamed of inviting her, 
and had anticipated the pride he should feel when he 


would take her up to the receiving line and introduce her. 
How beautiful she would look as she marched in the 
Grand March with him! 

Enid—he had never invited a girl to a prom since he 
had been in college. He would give her the distinction 
of being the only girl he ever invited to a dance. 

One early spring day, when he and Ned were lying 
out under a tree near the fraternity house waiting for the 
afternoon classes to begin, Ned said: 

“Going to take anybody to the ball?” 

“T thought I would invite Enid,” Dick said. 

“T thought I would 
myself,” said Ned. 
He hesitated a. mo- 
ment. “In fact, I 
mentioned it to her at 
Easter, I think.” 

“Did you out and 
out invite her?” asked 
Dick. 

“T don’t remember. 
You know how you 
say those things.” 

Dick was dumb- 
founded. What a dis- 
appointment! He'd 
just had his car re- 
painted, too, so it 
would be smart when 
she arrived. But why 
did Ned add that “I 
think’’? 

They smoked for a 
little while in silence, 
then Ned said: 

“Well, what are 
we going to do about 
it? We can't both 
ask her.” 

What would they 
do? At least, they 
should each have an 
even chance — since 
Ned had put it that 
way, Dick thought. 

“T'll tell you what 
we can do,” Dick re- 
plied. He reached 
in his pocket and 
brought out a coin. 
“We'll toss up,” he 
said, flicking it in the 
air. 

* “Good,” 
Ned. 

“Heads or tails?” 

“Heads,” Ned 
chose. 

Dick looked at the coin—it was a half-dollar. He 
snapped it between his thumb and first finger. It shot 
into the air and glistened in the sunlight as it twirled 
down to his open palm. 

He looked at it. There was the woman’s head with 
Liberty on her crown and the date below it. 

“Heads,” Dick said, smothering the fierce disappoint- 
ment which he felt as he gazed at the classic head on the 
coin. 

And Ned, trying to disguise his delight, said: 

“T can’t say I’m exactly sorry, Dick. Luck was with 
me that time—but of course, it had to be tough on one 
of us.” 

“That’s all right, old man,” Dick said, rising from the 
ground and brushing his coat. 

“Sporting proposition you know. She'll be yours for 
the evening.” | Continued on page 73] 
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HIS is a story of 

little stepping- 
stones that led to great 
heights. 

The thought came 
to U. S. Senator Rob- 
ert N. Stanfield that 
young people would 
find inspiration in the 
accounts of outstand- William Cabell Bruce 
ing men of this coun- United States Senator 
try of how in youth 
they developed initiative and capacity for hard work. 

Busy as he was attending to his senatorial duties, he 
yet found time to ask leaders in commerce, industry and 
the professions how they earned their first money. The 
gentlemen he asked were among the busiest men in Amer- 
ica, yet they gladly responded. 

McC .ure’s is proud to be the magazine that makes 
public for the first time these interesting records of the 
early life of eminent contemporary Americans, showing 
them in the unconscious process of building character and 
success. 


Tue Epitor 


United States Senator 


ROBERT N. STANFIELD, United 
MCCLURE’S Permission to Print These 
Their Earliest ADVENTURES 


Big MEN and 


S. KRESGE, of the Kresge five-and-ten-cent 
. Stores, exponent of thrift to American shoppers. 
has a story of thrift to explain his own rise in the 
world, and in this story a swarm of bees figure 


largely: ; 

Before I was twenty-one, I earned various moneys, 
but gave the balance that was left after paying board 
and clothing to my parents, who were very much in 
need of it. 

I was born on a farm and occasionally helped the 
neighbors a little on their farms, and all that I 
earned went to my parents. 

At nineteen years of age I taught school. At 
twenty I worked in a grocery and market at Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, but the proceeds of both of these 
positions went to my parents. So I did not begin to 
save money until later. 

However, when I was fourteen I acquired a swarm 
of bees from a neighbor, and this swarm multiplied to 
such an extent that during the last year I was on the 
farm when I was twenty-one, they made. about a ton 
and a half of honey which, when sold, gave me about 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and this money and some 
I had got from honey before was mine because it cost my 
parents nothing except a little of my time to tend to the 
bees. 

So the first money that I really had before I was 
twenty-one years of age was made by the bees with 
which I had started at fourteen. But all the savings which 
I ever made were acquired through great economy and 
thrift. 


ADVENTURES 
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Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
World Famous Food Expert 


in INDUSTRY 


Captain Robert Dollar, President 
of the Dollar Steamship Line 






James M. Cox, Editor 
of the Dayton Daily News 
and former Democratic 
nominee for President 






























States Senator from OREGON, Has Given 
ACCOUNTS by Outstanding AMERICANS of 
in WORK and EARNING 


Small Beginning 


R. HARVEY W. WILEY, director of Good 
Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health, and former chief chemist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, tells the story of his first 
quarter, earned by thirteen hours of “corn-dropping.” 





George Eastman 
President of the Eastman 
Kodak Company 


OHN D. ROCKE- 

FELLER tells 
through his secretary 
how America’s biggest 
oil potentate started 
out to be a_ turkey- 
farmer: 


Mr. Rockefeller 
is willing that I 
should state that as 
well as he can re- 
member his first 
money was earned 
when he was seven 
years of age by raising turkeys, his mother furnishing him 


I was born in southern Indiana, near the Ohio 
River. At the time I earned my first money I think 
I was about eleven years of age. 

In those days we laid off the corn fields both ways. 
We had no corn planters, but we dropped the corn, 
(which we usually held in an apron tied around the 
waist) where the two furrows crossed. 

I early had learned that if you waited until you 
dropped the corn right over the crossing the speed 
of your body would carry it beyond the point where 
it should be. In coming back to the next row the 
dislocation would be in the opposite direction. Corn 
rows would all be straight in the direction in which 
the planter walked, but they would be jagged in the 


Robert N. Stanfield 
United States Senator who 
compiled this symposium 


opposite direction. 

I therefore learned to drop the corn about two or 
three inches from where it should fall. I became 
somewhat noted in the neighborhood gs a boy who 
could drop corn and have the rows straight both ways. 


curd from the milk by which they were fed. 

About this time also he was paid or given five dollars 
for reading the Bible through. There is, of course, no 
doubt that the first money which Mr. Rockefeller earned 
was saved. 









A neighbor living a mile west of us, having heard 
of my reputation, asked my father if J might not go to 
his farm and drop corn, to which my father consented. 
I was up before sunrise on that May day and was in the 
field at sunup ready for work. With a short vacation at 
noon I dropped corn until sundown, about thirteen hours 
altogether, and the planting was finished in that field. Mr. 
Lloyd gave me a twenty-five cent piece for my work. 


AVID STARR JORDAN, famous naturalist and 
president emeritus of Leland Stanford University, 
got his start in life through the farewell gift of a brother 
killed in the Civil War: 
I was born on a farm near the Genesee River in Western 
New York. Farmers, in those [Continued on page 86] 
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JAMES H. HODSON 


AVING glanced at the luminous figures on his 

wrist watch, Corporal Percy Hefford, though alone, 

said aloud, “Eleven forty-five, Pip. Emma.” He 
was on a job of war, in the darkness of a box stall which, 
wiginally designed as a lying-in hospital for brooding 
mares, now housed one of science’s latest instruments of 
war. 

“Pip. Emma,” was coined by the military to obviate 
confusion when signalers used abbreviations. 

Outside, a beclouded moon shed a soft light about the 
substantial farmstead, whose buildings formed a quad- 
rangle and looked inward upen an unlovely pile of barn- 
yard fertilizer. 

The hot sun of the day coming after a heavy rain had 
brought the contents of the yard to a state of steaming 
offense. But even a delicate nose like Percy’s had learned 
to treat this familiar unpleasantness with contempt. 

Percy’s other faculties were tensely on the alert how- 
ever. His eyes were fixed upon the only light in the 
place; a tiny pencil-like beam which, usually in constant 
agitation, was now at rest. It was registering a state of 
silence on a timed, moving and graduated chart at which 
the light was directed. It occurred to Percy that all the 
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wire connections between the recording instrument and 
the five microphones, set out at known intervals beyond 
the front line trenches, were broken. If such were really 
the case, it would be useless to telephone the observation 
post. The break was probably nearer to his own end of 
the lines. 

Then it dawned upon him that there was a complete 
cessation of both gun-fire and shell explosions, such as he 
was not again to know until the historical November 
11, 1918. 

Percy’s nerves attuned to constant noise reacted queerly 
to the strange silence. 

Out of this nerve-trying hush came an unusual sound. 
It crashed on Percy’s ears, though it was no more than the 
squashy sigh of rotted material as a weight sank into its 
depths. Then came a grunt, half porcine, half human, 
and a muttered oath, “Thunder weather,” spoken in 
German—native German. 

There could be no mistake about the word or the lan- 
guage. All that was physical in Percy was paralyzed. 
His scalp tingled as his hair sprang to attention; his body 
shrank as from the touch of an icy hand that stroked his 
spine. His senses were shocked by the sepulchral tones 
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and alien tongue which be- 

longed to Messines ridge two 

miles away, from which van- 

tage hostile Germans looked 

down upon a few remaining 

acres of unconquered Belgium and a much coveted 
French terrain. 

His eyes remained fast upon the tiny point of 
light, which now silently reported the detonation of 
an enemy gun. 

The light was again at rest when the sound of the 
recorded explosion came to Percy. Immediately after- 
ward the crash of a friendly six-inch battery broke the 
spell and released him from the grip of overtensed nerves. 
He pressed a button connected with the sleeping quarters 
of the post and then stepped quietly to the blanketed 
doorway in time to see the form of a man ~* ‘e disap- 
peared into a wide wagonway that lead to the ad. 

In response to Percy’s call Private Bill Covey, a sharp- 
featured red-headed youth appeared grumbling a loud 
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icking Mule” 


Illustrated by 


Rar SIsLer 


OUISE came between Percy and 

the door; a different Louise, 
with a siren’s smile. *‘You go so 
queek, Corporal?”’ 


L 


“No bleedin’ chance fer a fella to get 


protest: 
Wot t’ 


‘is proper sleep in this bloody war. 
ell’s up.” 

“Half a mo’, Bill,” said. the corporal as he 
hurried away toward a small accommodation 
door in the yard entrance. Percy made a noise- 
less approach and looked out along the road. 
He saw a cloaked figure cautiously moving 
away in the shadows of a tall hedge. As Percy 
watched the man suddenly stopped, turned 

right-about and boldly taking the center of the road re- 
traced his steps toward the farm. 

Percy returned to the stable and instructed Bill to 
follow the man, find out who he was and where he was 
going. 

“Wot the ——,” began Bill. 

“Hurry! you crack-pot!” the corporal commanded. 

Bill hurried away without further question. 

Bill Covey in civil life was a denizen of Birming- 
ham’s slums. He was proud to belong to a class 
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locally known as “Peeky Blinders.” A short experience 
with the infantry had won for him a gilded wound stripe 
for a sleeve which covered a slightly damaged arm. He 
was the ration detail and roustabout of the special service 
detachment of signalers to which he was attached. 
Dogging a fellow being was a slum sport with which 
Bill was both familiar and adept. Despite the hour and 
his disturbed rest, he took up the chase with a zest which 
other duties failed to foster in him. He took advantage 
of every object by the wayside into whose shadows the 
outlines of his own form 
might merge. Soon he was so 
close to his quarry that, ®ith- 
out himself being observed. 


he was able to recognize the man as Monsieur Marais 
of the “Kicking Mule.” 

Presently Bill was overtaken by a column of transport. 
He took advantage of this and came still closer to Marais. 
He dropped back from limber to limber as they passed 
the man. And when Marais turned off the road, Bill was 
little more than an arm’s length away. The trail now 
led across flat cultivated fields, whose boundaries were 
no more than drainage ditches. In these Bill took cover 
and kept the man in sight for half a mile where the 
cottage estaminet of which Marais was the proprietor 
was reached. 

Bill had once visited the “Kicking Mule.” “It was too 
blinkin’ ’igh-toned for the likes of me,” he said. Its queer 
name was conferred upon it by the troops in consequence 
of the prowess of one of two pretty girls—Marais’ 
daughters—who once dealt a knock-out blow to a too- 
amorous sergeant-major, using as a weapon a bottle of 
wine she had brought to her victim’s order. 

When Bill got back to the post, he paused outside the 
















| 
instrument room to light a cigaret and then entered in a 
most casual way. He passed through to a screened corner ‘ 
where Percy was busy before a ruby-light, processing I 
chart recordings. t 

= “What did you find out, Bill?” 
Percy inquired. \ 

“I got me bleedin’ feet wet in h 
a blinkin’ ditch,” Bill complained \ 
and abruptly changed the sub- p 
ject. “How’s chances fer a lend t} 
of sang francs till pay-day, Cor- a 
poral? I’m stony and me missis d 
is off munitions while the brat | 
comes. Hers been drawrin’ four w 
quid a week, an’ all I get’s a lousy er 
bob a day! Gets me feet soppin’ st 
wet. Risks me bleedin’ life traip- le 
sin’ abart in the middle o’ the ro 
blinkin’ night. Tl gi’e it yer we 
back, Corporal. Honest I will.” pa 
After which pathetic appeal Bill 
fell silent again. pa 

Percy chuckled—he knew Bill. 

“Tell me abcut the fellow you Pe 
went out after. Did you lose him?” 

“Wot me lose him? Naw! He ‘ay 
was tripe fer me. I knowed the cal 
blighter as soon as I clapped me as 
glimmers on ’im,” said Bill in an 

injured tone, and 
he again took ref- p 
uge in silence. key 
Percy went on 
with his work for an 
a long minute. At he : 
last he said impa- 
tiently: “Bill, I sen 
am waiting to hear I 
from: you. A fat tru 
chance you have Th 
of getting five Ger 
francs from me!” spy 
“Now, don’t say abs 
that, Corporal,” hea 
said Bill plead- Ma 
ingly. “The bloke seri 
was on’y mon pear the 
of them tray jolly the 
mam’selles wot how 
‘angs out at the wou 
Kickin’ Donkey. seen 
Yer don’t fink the obse 
fellow’s a perishin’ Pesce 
Marais had ceased to speak. He was listening i: ‘ently, every spy, do yer, Cor- cate! 
few moments uttering a comprehending ‘Yah, yah”’ poral?” B 
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“TI don’t know, Bill. I just wanted to know 

who was sneaking around at this time of 
night.” 

“Come off it, Corporal,” Bill protested. “If 
‘es a jerry spy an’ me an’ you catches ’im, we 
get a reward; don’t we? What an ell of a 
time a fela could ‘ave wi’ fifty quid in Bru- 
magem,” he concluded yearningly. 

“Don’t count your chickens, Bill. He’s a 
neighbor. Probably comes to see ‘Machine 
Gun Sue’ on the q. t. Don’t say a word! 
We'll keep an eye on that gentleman.” 

“I’m deaf and dumb, Corporal. If yer want 
the blighter ‘ittin’ on the boko, just tell yer 
‘umble. I know where I can get me a ‘andy 
piece o’ lead pipe.” 

Percy laughed. “I don’t think lead pipe will 
be necessary.” 

Bill evidently thought otherwise, for when 
Percy intimated that he was free to go back 
to his bed, he proposed that he take another 
squint along the road. When clear of the yard 
he walked away from the farm at a pace 
that suggested a definite, important and urgent mission. 

Bill kept the road until he came to a turn near the 
village of Nieppe, where to avoid a military police post 
he took to the fields. He entered the town of Pont-de- 
Nieppe by the back door, as it were, and to the rear of a 
plumber’s place of business. He was not sure whether 
the premises were vacant; the town was partially evacu- 
ated when shell-fire destroyed a large textile factory and 
dye works. 

The fastening of an outhouse, which proved to be a 
workshop, quickly gave under Bill’s qualified hand. He 
entered quietly and cautiously surveyed the plumber’s 
stock in trade. Ready to his hand he found a length of 
lead pipe of just the size he would have cut from its parent 
roll. He quickly fashioned a crook in one end of the 
weapon and hid it by inserting it down the leg of his 
pants. 

Returned to the farm, Bill called Percy out into the 
pale light of dawn and proudly showed his prize. 

“What in the world are you going to do with that?” 
Percy asked. “You have a rifle and bayonet.” 

“This is more ’andier, Corporal. Yer see, if a fella’ 
‘appen ter ‘it a bloke wot don’t ’appen ter be a spy, a nose 
cap or a chunk o’ shell near the casualty pervides an ‘ell of 

a good halibi.” Bill with patience explained. 


ERCY smiled in appreciation of Bill’s thoughtfulness 
and arranged with him that the new weapon should be 
kept near the door of the instrument room. 

Bill suggested that in future he would bring his blanket 
and sleep on the job. “I'd like to paste a perishin’ spy,” 
he said. “And how about that five, Corporal?” he wheedled. 

Percy laughed and gave him a nice new note which 
sent Bill happily to his belated rest. 

Percy had mulled over the significance of the night’s in- 
trusion. Monsieur Marais might or might not be a spy. 
There were circumstances, aside from the involuntary 
German cuss-word, which seemed to give substance to the 
spy theory. The responsibility of the post was his in the 
absence of Captain Smart, whose billet was at divisional 
headquarters six miles away. If the post had attracted 
Marais’ suspicion, and he were a spy, the situation was 
serious. Perhaps not immediately dangerous, because of 
the enemy's desire for details of the methods employed in 
the new system of range-finding. If these methods were 
known, a mere suspicion of the character of their work 
would be enough to bring a flock of H. E. shells. It 
seemed certain that another attempt would be made to 
observe the instrument in operation. And, of course, 
Percy was not averse to the glory which would come to 
catching a spy. 

But! 


| yam poised the 
Jeaden ‘‘billy.’’ 
And Marais seemed 
by a sixth sense to 
feel the threat of 
Bill’s presence 


Many stories, most un- 
true, of civilians having 
been shot had gone the 
rounds. As a consequence, 
it was an unimaginative 
soldier who had not sus- 
pected some innocent civ- 
ilian. Spy mania had be- 
come rampant. And then, 
in an effort to check it, a 
taboo had been put on spy talk, since when it had required 
a great deal of courage to indulge in even a whisper of 
it. Percy had no intention of involving himself until 
he was very sure indeed of his ground. He would wait to 
see if another attempt was made on the post. Fore- 
warned as he was, he felt that with Bill at hand the situa- 
tion could be handled. 


ORPORAL EARNSHAW relieved Percy at eight 
o'clock each morning. Earnshaw was a younger 
man who took himself and his duties very seriously. 
“Every little thing is lovely, my dear,” Percy lightly in- 
formed his brother corporal. “Some blighter was prowl- 
ing about last night pretty late. A civy! Might have 
been doing a Romeo act with ‘Machine Gun Sue,’ and 
again he might have been after a bit of info’ for the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the ridge. Nothing to it, 
maybe! But keep your eye skinned.” 
Earnshaw pressed for further details, but Percy assured 
him there was nothing more to tell. “Don’t throw a fit. 
old dear,” he said as he turned |Continued on page 82] 
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RS. BURNS, who shared hazards of the famous 
detective’s thirty years as ‘“‘the Star of the 
Secret Service’”’ 


most conspired against and, in my opinion, the 
most conscientious man in America. 
People have tried to kill him in every way from bombs 


M Y HUSBAND has been the most threatened, the 


to bullets. Failing to kill him, they have tried to buy 
him and have offered him fortunes. 

Failing to buy him, they have tried to frame him, and 
the lies that have been told about him and the plots that 
have been hatched to “get” him would fill a large book. 

All because he has tried to do a difficult public duty 
honestly and faithfully, and if he has spared neither friend 
nor foe in doing that duty it cannot be said that he has 
ever spared himself. 
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As Told by- 
MRS. WM. J. BURNS 
Wife of the Famous Detective 


I am proud of my husband. I think he is not only 
the greatest detective in the world, but to me he is 
the greatest man in the world. Yet I would not advise 
any woman to let an ambitious husband follow the 
profession of mine—if she can help it! 

By no stretch of the imagination is it to be classed 
as one of those professions calculated to promote a 
normal, happy, contented home life. 

In more than thirty years that Will spent in the 
Secret Service I didn’t know when he said good-bye 
whether I would see him again in a day or a month. 
Once when I expected him home in a few hours he 
didn’t get back for four months! 

The detective of fiction may lead a life of romance 
and glamor, but if you want to find out the truth 
about the romance and glamor ask the wife. It is my 
private opinion that most of the writers of detective 
novels have never known a detective in real life— 
certainly never intimately. 

There may be occupations more uncertain, more 
demanding, more unappreciated, but if so I have never 
had the fact demonstrated to my satisfaction. 

If the detective escapes with his life from a hazardous 
case, he may find himself pilloried in the newspapers. 
If he avoids a nervous breakdown after endangering 
his health in every conceivable way and going without 
proper sleep or food for weeks to obtain the evidence 
to convict his man, he may have to face a storm 
of abuse. 


ILL BURNS and I were sweethearts in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, from the time he put on long trousers. 

His father, Michael Burns, was a merchant tailor 
with the most flourishing establishment of its kind in 
Columbus, and he had set his heart on Will succeeding 
to his business. 

Will liked to wear good clothes. All of his life he 
has taken a great pride in his personal appearance. 
Even when he began courting me in my high school 
days and he was going to business college he was the 
best-dressed boy in Columbus, but when it came to 
making the clothes that was another matter. 

His father did his best to make Will a cutter, but 

the most he could do was to make him a clerk. 

Will must have made a success of the job, for he was 
always one of the best talkers and entertainers in 
Columbus. 

He was also the champion clog-dancer in town. In 
fact, he had set out to make himself an expert—and he 
was. There was not a benefit entertainment of any im- 
portance where he was not featured on the program. 
Wherever he took me you couid always rely on Will Burns 
being the life of the party! 

Just how it would all have ended about Will and the 
tailoring business I have often wondered. 

About that time, however, there was a demand for a 
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business administration in the local municipal government. 

As Michael Burns was one of the prominent business 
men of the city, he was persuaded to be a candidate for 
police commissioner and was overwhelmingly elected. I 
really believe that if he could have realized the effect 
which his new office was to have in the life of his son 
he would have resigned then and there. 

Because of his father’s position it was natural that Will 
should come into rather intimate contact with the police 
department. 

He made friends easily, and the Headquarters detectives 
liked his company. It was all rather thrilling for a young 
man—for Will was hardly more than a boy—and certainly 
much pleasanter than being cooped up in a tailor-store. 

Cyrus B. Huling, who was then prosecuting attorney, 
also took a great fancy to him. Looking back, I think 
that Mr. Huling was the first man in an important posi- 
tion who realized that Will was born to be a detective, 
and who saw the ability in the boy that was only waiting 
for an opportunity to show itself. 

The opportunity came with the next state election, which 
was one of the kind they used to stage in Ohio politics, 
where the machine was determined to elect its men and 
was willing to pay any 
price to do it. They 
did it—even to governor 
and United States sen- 
ator — but the scandal 
that followed could not 
be covered up in spite 
of money and influence. 

An _ investigation of 
the tally sheets was de- 
manded, and rewards 
for evidence of fraud 
were offered big enough 
to make sure the inves- 
tigation wouldn’t stop. 

That is generally a 
most effective method; 
but in this instance it 
produced nothing. The 
hardest case for a de- 
tective to bring before a 
jury is one of political 
graft. Maybe that is 
why there is so much of 
it. The public may be 
satished of corruption, 
but when it comes to the proof of it—the kind of proof 
that will stand in law—the detective generally finds that, 
unless he can catch his man red-handed, he is wasting 
his energy. 

And in this case nothing happened, nor seemed likely 
to happen. 

A close observer might have noticed about this time 
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M. J. BURNS as he 
is today; and left, as 
he looked when he began 
to be the terror of criminals 


that Will Burns wasn’t wearing 
his usual smile, and that he 
didn’t have nearly so much to 
sa 


y. 
In fact, he had the appearance 
of a young man with something 


on his mind. And there was 
something—the first serious re- 
sponsibility of his life. 

One day Mr. Huling had called him into the prosecuting 
attorney’s office and imparted to him an item of infor- 
mation which not more than a dozen men in Columbus 
knew. 

A secret committee of the leading citizens had been 
on the trail of the election crooks for months. But they 
had not obtained enough [Continued on page 97) 
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“(77'S a Devil of a World,” 
McKay said. “Everything 
Has be BOUGHT — 


even the Woman You Love” 


L0 


Illustrated by 
GEORGE GIGUERE 
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T WAS late September. 

The moon was crooked 
and golden, turning the 
starred sky to green of 
chrysoprase, showing the 
drying oak leaves in black 
relief, encrusting Long Is- 
land Sound with a girdle 
of glowing enamel. A 
small wind blew from the 
northwest, rustling in the 
tree tops. Summer was 
over. 

When they had passed 
the fountain for the third 
time, Elizabeth said: “You 
haven’t spoken for an hour. 
What’s the idea?” 

“I wanted,” McKay 
Arnold replied, “ to ask you 
to marry me.” 

Elizabeth glanced at him 
quickly. “Did you change 
your mind?” 

“No. You can look upon 
my answer as a proposal, 
Miss Gibson.” 

“Really!” Miss Gibson 
kept her voice up to the 
light pitch which was fash- 
ionable that season. “I 
had no idea you were ro- 
mantic. When my aunt 
introduced us she called 
you the King of Diamonds. 
She assured me that you were as hard as the stones in 
your mines.” 

“I’m not romantic,” he put in. “I’m merely accustomed 
to getting what I want, and at the moment I want you. 
You haven’t given me an answer, but I think both of 
us know what it will be.” 

“Do you despair so easily, Mr. Arnold?” 


I 


Mrs. Carrington, 


heart — at her feet’’ 
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7 H, YES,”’ Arnold said to 
defiant 
of Elizabeth’s glance, “I flung 
all my newspapers and diamond 
mines — to say nothing of my 


“No use fencing, Miss Gibson. I told you, I’m not 
romantic. I’m putting this up to you as a strictly business 
proposition. It’s a gamble for me, of course, but for you 
it’s the safest kind of investment.” . 

“T think I'll go in. I don’t want to spoil the pastoral 
quiet with an exhibition of temper.” She turned, and 
heard Arnold laughing. 
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“What price women! I like your candor, Miss Gibson, 
but I don’t like your sportsmanship. Why haver’t you 
enough courage to back up your words?” 

Elizabeth stopped, drew her printed Cashmere coat 
about her. “That’s right—I brought it on myself. But 
even the most austere females like a little jam with their 
bread and butter.” 
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“If you aren’t too cold let’s sit 
on the rocks and talk this over. For- 
give me if I’ve been direct. I 
thought you were too intelligent to 
want conventional patter.” 

She could not reply, and it infuri- 
ated her. She felt tears in her eyes 
and loathed herself. The fault, of 
course, was entirely her own. 


S THEY walked down the nar- 
row trail which led to the rocks 
she recalled things she had said at 
dinner that evening. People had a 
way of talking unguardedly at Mrs. 
Carrington’s dinners, for Mrs. Car- 
rington combined people adroitly 
and rather cruelly. Mrs. Carrington 
was a woman who derived all her 
pleasure from living vicariously; 
she had a habit of staging dramas 
for her own amusement, and she had 
been quite deliberate about throwing 
her niece and young McKay Arnold 
together. She had intended from 
the first to make a match of it. 
Elizabeth was typical of her group: 
handsome, healthy, extravagant and 
useless. Her education, such as it 
was, and upbringing fitted her for 
one position only: that of wife to a 
rich man. During the previous win- 
ter she had made her début under 
the auspices of her aunt, who had 
announced quite brutally: “I’m 
giving you your chance. I'll expect 
you to be married within the year.” 
Elizabeth, with the dry, humorless 
little smile which was part of her, 
had set about being systematically 
charming and mercenary. Wherein she differed not one 
whit from a hundred other girls of her group. The 
difference, which had been revealed to McKay Arnold at 
dinner, was in her amazing candor. 
“I’m not a modern, independent woman,” she had said. 
“I’m a spoiled pussy-cat who wants a nice warm fire. And 
I don’t want to build it myself, either. A girl with no 
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talents, no income and four unmarried sis 
ters can’t afford to be romantic.” 

Arnold had returned: “The age of romance 
We're living in an eminently ma 
terialistic period. I’m glad you’ve kept up 
with the times.” 

\fter the champagne Elizabeth had given 
a more detailed analysis of her attitude 
tersely, with a touch of cynicism. She had 
concluded: “Life’s a battle of the sexes—and 
not a very one at that. ‘There’s very 


IS Over. 


nice 


little gallantry these days.”’ 
Don't you believe in gallantry, Miss Gib- 


Arnold had asked. 
I declare my colors,” had been her reply 


son r 


[ WAS of that remark that Elizabeth 

thought as she settled herself in a niche 
of rock overlooking the moonlit sound and 
watched Arnold taking his place beside her 
It had been stupid, after a start of that type. 
to be offended by his manner. 

“I’m sorry if I seemed to be backing down 
on my statements.” She leaned back and 
regarded her companion speculatively. “We 
all have our ideas about moonlight, gardens 
and proposals of marriage, you know. And 
then there’s always vanity, isn’t there? You 
were so sure I would say ‘yes’ - 

“Why not?” Arnold lighted a cigaret. “By 
your own admission you are in the marriage 
market. I believe that, on the strictly finan- 
cial basis I can outbid any possible rivals. 
\part from that I'm thirty-four, white, sane, 
healthy and reasonably good-looking. It 
seems to me that the advantage would be on 
your side. Since it’s a matter of business 
you'd be a fool to turn down my offer.” 

“T should like to be a fool, McKay Arnold! 
I should like to slap your conceited face for 
your perfectly justifiable impudence!”’ 

“Don't,” he warned her. “I’m not chiv- 
alrous, and I have the devil’s own temper. 
Say ‘yes,’ and the worst will be over. Now 
there're hurt pride and injured vanity, but 
presently there will be pearls, sables, a yacht 
as slender as a bird. And in the end my con- 
ditions will probably be easier to meet than 
those of your aunt, who drives a cruelly hard 
bargain, and is—as we both know—perfectly 
ruthless when her subjects rebel.” 

Elizabeth looked over the edge of the rock, 
which dipped down steeply into black water. 
The precariousness, the humiliation of her 
position, struck her suddenly. Arnold was 
right about Mrs. Carrington. If Elizabeth 
turned him down there would be hell to pay, 
and Elizabeth’s mother and_ Elizabeth’s 
younger sisters would suffer as a_ result. 
Like most women, Elizabeth wanted to be captured; the 
ignominy of surrender to Arnold struck at her heart. But 
she had beaten out her own path, and now she felt bound 
to follow it, and to follow it with her head high. If, 
somewhere under her smooth and glossy exterior there was 
a torment of pain, McKay Arnold should not be given 
the right of pity 

“What are your conditions?” She managed to smile 
at him as she said it. “Am I supposed to fall in love 
with you?” 

“No,” he said, “hearts are the only things I have come 
that can’t be purchased. But I shall expect, 
indeed I shall demand, absolute fidelity. That's all.” 
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During the winter the most promising addition to Mr. Burgess 


There was silence, and Elizabeth watched him and 
wondered. She thought she had never seen any one so 
cold, so hard, so emotionless. A chill feeling of dread 
descended upon her, as she wondered what it would be 
to live day after day, year after year, with this mysterious 
steel semblance of a man. She wanted, suddenly, to 
strike from him a spark of humanity, of anger or passion 
or simple friendliness, but the detached and noncommittal 
look on his face paralyzed her. She was afraid of his 
strangeness, afraid of the fact that she knew absolutely 
nothing of what went on behind that hard surface. 

In appearance he was attractive—tall and dark, with 
brown skin drawn closely over a fine, regular structure of 





staff was Miss Elizabeth Gibson. 


features, with a straight, strong mouth and steady, rather 


elongated eyes. But it was an attractiveness, Elizabeth 
realized, that meant nothing, that indicated nothing. It 
was the attractiveness of a type, healthy, athletic, keen, 
but in no manner connected with character. 

Abruptly Elizabeth heard herself say in a curious, 
strained voice: “I wish you’d tell me what you think of 
me. I can’t imagine why you should want to marry me.” 

Arnold flung his cigaret over the edge of the cliff and 
leaned toward her. She saw that he was smiling, and a 
tremor shook her at the thought that sometime—now 
perhaps—this handsome alien animal would touch her 
with his hands, would kiss her, would call her his own. 


Miss Gibson started at sixteen dollars a week 
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She shivered. He came 
no closer. 

“T love beautiful 
things,” Arnold said 
evenly. “I love orna- 
ments. You are very 
beautiful, Elizabeth. 
You are quite like a 
figure out of an Italian 
painting of the time of 
Dante no, rather 
earlier I think, Giotto 
or Cimabué. You have 
the decorative quality 
that is so rare in 
modern women. 
Wherever you go you 
make a pattern. When 
you enter a room 
everything else seems 
to have been put there 
as a background. Do 
you think you under- 
stand?” 

Elizabeth felt a 
funny tightening in 
her throat. “You like 
me a little, then?’ she 
said, although she had 
not intended to. 

Arnold straightened 
up. “Like you? I 
don’t even know you. 
I want you and I ad- 
mire you as I have 
admired and wanted 
paintings, porcelains, 
tapestries. _ But it has 
nothing to do _ with 
your character, only 
your appearance. I 
told you this was bus- 
iness, Elizabeth. If | 
wanted romance I 
shouldn’t propose to a 
young woman who ad- 
mits that her  pur- 
pose in entering the 
holy estate of matri- 
mony is purely com- 
mercial. If I had be- 
lieved that you had a 
heart 5 

He paused.  Eliza- 
beth suddenly put out 
her hand and touched 
his sleeve. “If I were 
to say I was in love 
with you 

He looked at the hand on his sleeve, and he looked at 
Elizabeth. He said: “Don’t bother about that. I’m not 
asking you to be a courtesan for me. I’d rather have you 
sincerely indifferent than artificially tender. You under- 
stand?” 

Elizabeth’s expression was inscrutable, but Arnold, 
watching her covertly, caught the proud tilt of her chin, 
the firm and still delicate set of her lips, the interesting, 
slightly irregular beauty of her profile. 

“Your aunt will be pleased,” he said. “Tell her to- 
night, will you Elizabeth? I'll notify the newspapers 
myself—I own quite a batch of them, you know.” 

“Quite a little owner, aren’t [Continued on page 93] 
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Why I Think My Son 
BRUCE BARTON | 


Has 


THINK first of all that if any 

one has a right to an opinion 

and to its free expression it is 
a father. I am not of those who 
ipologize for speaking well of their 
children, saying “though I say it who shouldn't.” 
| say it who should. Who knows it so well? I have 
known Bruce from his birth. I know his downsittings and 
uprisings and am acquainted with all his ways. 

It was a good day in our home that brought him to us. 
He was a welcome baby, our first. I had married his 
little mother in Ohio less than fourteen months before and 
had taken her into the Tennessee mountains. 

| was just out of college and had been ordained in ad- 
vance of my theological education. I had just one sermon 
when | began to preach, and into that one I put all the 

It was hard to get material for a second 


theology I knew. 
had done that I could not think it 


sermon, and when | 
possible that I could ever prepare a third. But week by 


week | managed to find material. I used to ride out into 
the hills from where our little home was, and preach in 
schoolhouses and in private homes, and gradually work 
up a sermon which by Sunday served its purpose. I was 
in earnest and loved my work, and that helped. The 
dear little lady whom I had married helped in every way 
she could. And after a time Bruce arrived, and he helped. 
I owned a little bay mare, a saddle horse, and I took 
Bruce riding with me. His mother also rode, and often 
carried him as she rode. I had a colored lad, and he took 
the baby for a daily ride. Bruce never was in a baby 
carriage. The 
fourth word he 
learned to _ pro- 
nounce, the first 
three being the 
names of his par- 
ents and the col- 
ored boy, was the 
name of the little 
mare he rode. Her 
name was Dolly, 
and all horses to 
him were named 
“Yolly. 
I remember dis- 
tinctly his first at- 
tempt to put words 
together and the 
light that came 1 F — 
into his face as it § ' ee 
showed that he ® a . 
had learned not 0% elle sa ™ 
simply the sound B&™ be 
of the words, but 
the relationship of 
the things. 
We left Tennes- 
see when he was 
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ARTON Chapel, Robbins, Tennessee, where Dr. Barton preached his 
first sermons, and Bruce Barton gained his first acquaintance with 
“The Book Nobody Knows” 


Made Good 


By Rev. WILLIAM E. 
BARTON, D. D. 


a year old and lived for three years 
in Oberlin, Ohio, where I studied 
theology. I preached in a little 
village named Litchfield, nineteen 
miles away. I sometimes took him 
with me when I drove out on Saturday afternoon, and he 
shared my bed as we boarded around. This gave a 
measure of relief to the little mother, who by this time 
had another little son, my boy Charles, now editor and 
owner of a newspaper in Sheridan, Wyoming. Invariably 
on these rides Bruce watched for a pump with a tin cup on 
it, and wherever a farmhouse showed that ornament he 
called for a drink. He learned to say “tin-cup on pump,” 
but that was not his first phrase. The very first, and the 
one which made it plain to him that language was more 
than a list of nouns, was “water under bridge.” He already 
knew the word water, and he learned the word bridge as 
we rode. That words might indicate not only things, but 
a relation of things one to another, became clear to him 
when, having learned the word bridge and seeing that 
bridges had water below them, he put three words together 
and laughed a triumphant little laugh as he said, ‘““Water 
under bridge.”’ 

I was studying theology in Oberlin and learning a 
great deal. When I entered upon my theological course 
we had one little son, with another soon to be born, a 
colored lad, a colored girl, our little mare Dolly and the 
little white cow. This was our family for a while, but 
before my graduation our daughter, Helen, was born. My 
salary in those days was four hundred dollars a year, and 
we were rich. If 1 had had any fewer children, I might 
not have been able to afford a typewriter wherewith to 
earn an honest dollar now and then by writing. 

Our children increased our wealth. When we accumu- 
lated five we were supremely happy. The outside limits 
of their birth were eight years lacking one day. They were 
all in one vocifer- 
ous bunch. That 
simplified matters 
greatly. They play- 
ed well together and 
amused each other. 

Bruce was less 
than four years of 
age when I was 
graduated from the 
Theological Sem - 
inary. He and his 
mother were present 
on that occasion. 
The two other chil- 
dren were too young 
to be there. It 
chanced that I was 
valedictorian of the 
class. After the de- 
livery of my address 
[ left the platform 


. ry. 
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that His Sons are a Joy to Him” 


EV. WILLIAM E. BARTON, Congregational minister and writer, and his son, Bruce 
Barton, author of ‘“‘The Man Nobody Knows,”’ 





“(ZT IS Well, Perhaps, that Now and Then a Father who is Blest with 
I Good Children who are Doing Their Work Worthily, Should Stand Up 
and Say to the World, with All Becoming Modesty, but with a Holy Pride, 
3 REV. WM. E. BARTON, D. D 





whose success in the advertising 


business his father calls ‘‘another kind of ministry’’ 


and sat through an anthem with my wife and little boy. 
Then, when the diplomas were awarded I took the little 
fellow’s hand and he walked up with me. I received my 
diploma and degree and handed the parchment to him. 
He and I walked back to his mother. 

I never explained this to Bruce, but I found in later 
years that I did not need to do so. He understood vaguely 
even then what I meant, and the meaning became clearer 
as the years went on. 

Bruce had his grammar school work in Boston, where 
I was pastor for six years. Then we went to Oak Park, 
Chicago, and he entered high school. 

So far as I recall, his first startling achievement was 
when he was editor of the high school paper. His pro- 
duction of a single issue, “The Chicago African,” was 
widely commented on. It was not scandalous or insolent. 
It did not go into the muck-raking game. It simply was 
a paper of originality and, I think, of genius. It was 
evident then that if Bruce went into journalism he would 
be a success. 

He was chosen valedictorian of his class and declined 
the honor to the great disappointment of his parents. To 
comfort us, I think, he entered into the senior oratorical 
contest and easily carried off the prize. 


RUCE was a sensitive lad and shrank from some of 
the honors that he had honestly won. We usually 
had to learn of them from others. On the other hand, if 
he had committed a fault we had no need to learn of it 
from any one but himself. 
He had a boy’s full share of mischief. He had a quick 
temper, which he did not inherit from his mother. But 
he never, as a boy, did a mean thing. We could depend 
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on his word. I will not say, either of Bruce or of any of 
his brothers or of his father, that he never told a lie. I 
will say of all of them, however, that they were habitually 
truthful. 


URING his high school course Bruce became a busi- 

ness man. One of his mother’s brothers had a fine 
grove of maples and made excellent maple syrup. He sold 
it at a dollar a gallon. Bruce bought his entire output, 
year after year, sold it at a dollar and a half and delivered 
it in the pony cart which I bought with an article I wrote 
and which all the children enjoyed for a number of years. 
His brothers succeeded him in business, and maple syrup 
is the basis of their material wealth. “Barton Brothers, 
Maple Syrup, Warranted Pure and Clean” was what their 
label said, and the label told the truth. 

Bruce had his freshman year in Berea College, Ken- 
tucky. Three of his cousins were with him. One was 
skilful in the setting of type. One was an artist. One 
was a good business manager. Bruce was an editor. They 
undertook the publication of a little school magazine called 
“The Josher.” 

All the work was done by the cousins. The literary 
work, the illustrations, the ornamented covers, the adver- 
tising were done by the four boys. It was a clever little 
booklet, and perhaps unique in the character and diversi- 
fied talent of its staff. 

His remaining three college years were spent at Am- 
herst. There again he wrote. He edited the school maga- 
zine. But also he was head of the student government 
association and of the college Christian Association. | 
still hoped that he would preach, but I did not urge him. 

Again he was chosen [Continued on page 81| 
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‘A French Girl, am American Girl 
anda MAN who 


Fought /# France 


| HE little rain descending unexpectedly upon the polo 
field did not dismay Flory. Although, habitually, she 
wore fragile clothes—hats like smoke and frocks as frail 
as starshine—she was never mindful of them; and she 
gave a contemptuous glance to the women clambering up 
toward the sheltered portions of the grand-stand. 

When the rain, changing its mind with the chukker, in- 
creased in vigor, and the meager scattering of uniformed 
men and women in smart summer apparel ducked for the 
officers’ club, Flory did not follow. Henry, who was rid- 
ing off the field disgustedly swinging his mallet, would 
not worry. He would think she had gone with the others. 
And he would not discover her absence, for if rain put an 
end to the polo he was sure to linger in the lounging-room 
beneath the grand-stand. He, too, hated the club—cold 
tea, stale cakes and dancing in a hot overcrowded room. 
Che club, Flory reflected, was the only unbeautiful spot 
on the old tree-shaded reservation, and she determined 
not to pass the afternoon there. 

She made the concession of retiring to the back of the 
grand-stand, however. It was well that she did so, for the 
suddenly risen wind whipped a sheet of water into the 
front row of boxes. Flory rather enjoyed the storm. Like 
most none-too-happy people, she was more quickly at- 
tracted to nature in its infelicities. 

It was cold, certainly. But she was alone here, and that, 
she reflected with a fleeting grudging amusement, was a 
greater luxury than warmth. Also, from this position she 
could catch Henry when he emerged from the shelter 
where he was doubtless spinning yarns with the Fort 
players. He thoroughly liked, these excursions; he was 
organizer of the civilian team and managed it with that 
enthusiasm after which she was always futilely trailing 
like a child on the hand of a shopping mother. 

Sitting down, chin in hand, to the novel business of 
thinking her own thoughts, she became aware that she was 
not alone. A young woman was advancing upon her from 
the far corner of the grand-stand. A full-bosomed, 
peony-cheeked young woman, with black eyes and 
1 mass of shiny, slippery black hair; a young woman 
wearing a rumpled cherry-colored silk which had, 
nevertheless, a certain chic. She called out to Flory 
with confident friendliness. 

“You also have not gone to the club.” 

The last words came from her lips as “ze clob”; 
at least her th approximated a z. A French- 
woman, Flory decided, but not of the mincing type. 
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people so much. It is agreeable 
sometimes to get away from them. 
Also, this city was the home of my 
husband before he went into the 
army. And with all the visitors 
who come, it is, ‘Don’t you re- 
member this?’ and ‘Don’t you re- 
member that?’ It becomes,” she 
added with complete good nature, 
“tedious.” 

Her “Don’ you remember zis?” 
and “Don’ you remember zat?”’ 
were flung out with a lively hand 
action which, Flory was confident, 
was not copied from the original 
speakers. Flory laughed, and the 
girl laughed with her heartily. 
But the liquid black gaze, as she 
continued, held a tender con- 























cern. 

‘ “And you, wky do you hate 
the club?” 

“Oh, the uniforms about— I 






hated the War. I get tired of 
dancing, too, don’t you?” 

“Me, I dance enough all day 
long chasing my children. I have 
four of them and more trouble- 
some ones never lived. Two boys, 
big chubby fellows like their 
father but with the black eyes of 
me. And two little girls who are 
like me but with the blue eyes of 
their father.” 

The deep-throated laughter 
bubbled again—plainly, however, 
in continuance of the subject. The 
young woman had an air of hav 
ing reached the goal to which all 
conversational paths must lead. 
Flory slipped her left hand, with 
its slender circle of platinum and 
diamonds, into the folds of her 
scarf to avert personal queries, 















"_™ SORRY that 

my men annoyed 
you, Mademoiselle,’ 
the officer said. He 
was a very young offi- 
cer, and very stern, 
and very grand in his 
uniform with the bars 
of a second lieuten- 
ant”’ 













































Flory replied frostily 
that she had not, but the 
girl was not repelled by 
frostiness. She seated her- 
self with a smile which 
warmed like a bright open 
fire. She sat in an unde- 

























manding silence, and there since she had no children and dis- 
was a look of abundance of happy fecundity about her, liked discussion of the subject. 
not common in this generation of lean, shrewdly-dieted “You are French, aren’t you?” 
women. Flory herself, conscious of a pull of attraction, she asked hastily. “And married to an American army 
made the next conversational opening. officer? Was it a war marriage?” 

“Do you hate the club, too?” “But yes. Certainly.” 

“No-o-o. But I live on the reservation. And I see these “Tell me about it. Won't you?” 
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“Would it, have interest for you? Truly?” 

It was pleasant to be listening like a child to a story, 
the rain drumming on the root, hemming them into a 
dim but cheerful isolation. 

Flory’s companion lifted the cherry-colored silk about 
her shoulders, with a frank display of curving leg and 
clinging slip, rested her chin in one large creamy hand 
and was speaking smilingly. Flory felt her heart send 
out pale little shoots of liking. 

“It was during the last summer of the War,” the young 
Frenchwoman was saying. Her voice, like her laugh, 
had a rich submerged quality. “I was yet at school, and 
when my time of vacation came, I went to visit my uncle, 
the priest at St. Gudule. 

““*These Americans,’ he had written, ‘are billeted with 
me and with my people in the village. My people come 
to me to have the English made plain and, me, I cannot 
understand this English. Of such a queerness is this Eng- 
lish. You, Ursule, who have studied the English since I 
became a graybeard, you can be of the most great assist- 
ance to your uncle.’ 

“And so, naturally, I went.” 

“To St. Gudule?”’ 

“To St. Gudule. And, naturally, I was only too glad 
of going. The soldiers, Mademoiselle! The American 
soldiers! What girl would have been indifferent? I was 
eighteen that summer and not bad to look at—not a 
flower-stalk like you but still not so robust as at present. 
\ big, tall girl with a braid of black hair about the head 
and good white teeth in the smile.” 

“You were gorgeous,” said Flory. ‘You still are.” 

“Oh, well, | was young. Gay as a lamb let out to 
pasture. And I mounted the first train, you may be sure 
of that. It was a summer noon, a silent summer noon, 
heat hanging over the town like a hawk over a field-mouse, 
when I descended at the station at St. Gudule. 

“It is a little, little town, St. Gudule. Probably you 
have never heard it named. Its two streets make a cross 
on the top of a hill, all brown and green with grape-vines; 
a white cross, they make, those dusty streets; very pretty 
and holy, is it not so? Exactly at the top of the cross, 
there is the station. You are to remember that station, 
Mademoiselle. A little square brick building in a little 
square green yard. At the very foot of the cross, there 
are the church and the cure. And scattered along the two 
streets are the little houses of plaster; white, with red 
roofs. 


“FT DESCENDED from the train and stood on that empty 

platform. My uncle had not come to meet me. The 
street was empty, too, and silent and hot. I seized my 
portmanteau and started to walk. 

“At the point where the two streets cross, there was a 
group of your American soldiers. ‘Doughboys’ they 
called themselves. They were working at a truck which 
had broken down in the road, and I feft a little foolish, as 
you may imagine, walking along in the dust with my heavy 
bag. I looked off into the fields, and my cheeks grew 
red and I hoped that they would have mercy on me, those 
American ‘doughboys.’ But no, they are very—what do 
you call it?—‘fresh.’ Nice boys, but very ‘fresh.’ 

“ ‘Bon jour, Mademoiselle,’ called the handsomest one. 
I saw that he was the handsomest, for I took a little look. 
His accent was—oh, terrible! Perhaps it was that which 
tempted me to answer him in English. He was very 
young; there was no harm in him; and I must admit that 
we were very free in wartime. At all events I called 
back: 

“ “Good day, Monsieur.’ 

“Well! That caused a flurry, I assure you. They 
crowded about me by the dozen. They pushed and they 
And do you know what each one of them was 
doing? Yes, each one of them, young and old, was doing 
the same exact thing. Pulling a khaki frame out of his 
blouse and thrusting it at me and shouting: 


shoved. 
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“ ‘See my sweetheart, Mademoiselle’ . ‘Do you want 
to see the picture of my sweetheart, Mademoiselle?’ A 
few of them said ‘mother’ but mostly it was ‘sweetheart.’ 
Poor homesick boys, so anxious to show their photographs 
to some one who could speak the English! 

“IT was bewildered, but I looked at each picture in turn. 
And to each boy I tried to speak a word or two. ‘Very 
pretty; be true to her’ ‘Very pretty; be true to 
her,’ | repeated over and over again. I did not then know 
the English very well; they must have sounded queer, 
those words that I said, and more serious than I meant. 
But, after all, it was good advice, Mademoiselle?” 

“Yes,” said Flory. “It was excellent advice.” 

“They came, and they came, and they came. There 
were, perhaps, twenty in all; but they seemed to me a 
hundred. And all clamoring to speak the English. And 
all nice, polite, but so insistent. I began to be troubled, 
Mademoiselle. You see the situation. 

“We observe the proprieties, we French. If my uncle 
or some of his parishioners should pass, what would they 
think? And how was I to extricate myself without seem- 
ing unsympathetic? 

“And then to my relief an officer presented himself. A 
very young officer, and very stern, and very grand in his 
uniform with the bars of second lieutenant. I threw him 


a look of appeal and he roared out to his men. 
What’s the matter with you? 


“ “Here! Get busy on 
this truck!’ 

“And as they scrambled back to their work he ap- 
proached me, pulling that little cap they all wore off 
from his curly head. 

“I can’t make you see that young officer, Mademoiselle. 
To you he might look like another. To me he looked— 
well, even then he .looked different. I liked that curly 
light hair, and his smooth sun-burned cheeks, and his 
eyes so blue like a child’s, and the way his smile twisted 
up like a French mustache. 

“*T am sorry that my men should have annoyed you, 
Mademoiselle,’ he said. 

“He spoke in my tongue—but the accent! Yet it 
was plain that he thought he was a very clever fellow to 
speak the French so well. 

“It was nothing,’ I responded. 
intention to annoy me, I assure you, Monsieur. 
only because I speak the English.’ 

“*What?’ he said. ‘You speak the English?’ And 
wasn’t he just like the others! We had not talked for 
two minutes when he whipped out of his pocket a khaki 
frame. 

““Perhaps it would interest you, Mademoiselle, to see 
the picture of my sweetheart. She is pretty; is it not so?’ 

“*Very pretty; be true to her,’ I said. And I laughed 
to myself to think how little different were lieutenants to 
the others. But even then I was sorry that he carried a 
picture over his heart. 

“He asked me where I was going, and I told him. And 
it seems that he was one of those officers who were billeted 
at the home of my uncle. 

“*T am of the great assistance to your uncle,’ he said 
as he took my portmanteau. He did not ask if he might 
take my portmanteau. He took it. There is the Ameri- 
can, Mademoiselle! 

“ *Ves?’ said I. ‘And how is that, Monsieur?’ 

“ ‘Because I am able to speak the French,’ he explained, 
I held back my smiles with difficulty, I assure you. 

“Presently we arrived at the cure, and it is a very fine 
house for so small a village, a gray stone house with a 
gray stone wall about it, and a great tree which shades 
both the cure and the church. In back there is a little 
garden with a pear tree and small bench where my uncle 
sits to read his holy books. And there is a great kitchen 
with a brick floor and many copper pans which the good 
old Lizette makes always to shine like pumpkins. 

“Soon i was’well established there. I had visited my 
uncle many times before, but now it was altogether differ- 


‘They had not the 
It was 
































a WAS eighteen that summe:, Mademoiselle, and not bad .to look at. A big, tall girl 
with a braid of black hair about the head and good white teeth in the smile’’ 


ent. Four, five great boys of officers clumping in and out 
with their dusty boots, and teasing Joujou, the yellow cat, 
and occupying my little room above the pear-tree. Me, I 
was obliged to climb to the attic, and when I made the 
chocolate for my uncle in the evening, I must make five 
times as much as before. Yes, there was five times the 
amount of work, Mademoiselle. But did I mind it? Not 


‘~ 


at all. There were also five handsome American officers. 

“And each one of those officers desired that I should 
teach him the French. They were very ambitious, truly. 
I amused myself well enough that summer, teaching them 
the French in the sunny garden. Even my lieutenant, in 
spite of his so grand knowledge of the tongue, desired that 
I should teach him. But do you |Continued on page 101) 
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I Never Dreamed 
My College Career Would Lead to 
a Department Store Job 


By MILDRED SCHMOLZE 


FEW individuals really seem to be masters of their 
fate and, working along well-defined lines, reach the 
goals they have marked out for themselves; some 
are catapulted by chance into the lap of fortune; most 
of us have to struggle every step of the way in order to 
make the most of the opportunities which come our way. 

When I graduated from Smith College in 1916 I had 
a career well marked out—in my mind. I was prepared 
to enter the field of journalism and had decided on New 
York City as the proper place to break in. 

Armed with letters of introduction to the editors of 
the most important dailies, I bade farewell to my parents 
in Chicago, agreeing to return home if I had not secured 
a position within three months. 

The editors were polite—but positive in refusing my 
services. They had no opening at all—certainly not for 
any one without experience. By 
the end of the second month the 
only offer which was made me was 
that of a filing clerk in the business 
office of the New York Evening 
Post at six dollars a week. I had 
intimated that I was willing to take 
anything in order to work in a 
newspaper office, and this editor 
took me a bit too literally. 

Somehow, I might have managed 
to live on that six dollars a week, 
but I couldn’t see how a position as 
file clerk in the business office 
would lead to one in the city room. 
Reluctantly I declined. 

Since the metropolitan dailies 
had shut me out, I started a barrage 
on the trade papers. I “landed” 
with Women’s Wear, a_ fashion 
daily, which had two expert writers 
on its staff and had a place for an 
inexperienced writer at twelve dol- 
lars a week. 

With plenty of pep and enthusi- 
asm I| started out one Monday morning to visit the various 
manufacturers of women’s wearing apparel and get the 
news of their activities. Back in the office I wrote out my 
account and handed it in. 

“That's splendid,” the editor told me. “You write 
like a veteran. I’m going to give you some real assign- 
ments after this. Tomorrow morning, on your way down- 
town, interview these two French dress manufacturers 
who are passing through the city on their way from Paris 
to Chicago.” 

My belief in myself had been justified. With my head 
in the clouds and my feet on the cobblestones of a steep 
grade which led to the Fordham station, I tripped and 
twisted my ankle. I had never felt such excruciating pain. 


want 


typewriter.” 
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This Girl Buyer Says: 


“(NXIRLS leave college 

highly specialized and 
individualized. Most of us 
to enter newspaper 
work, social service or become 
private secretaries. 
girl you see behind the coun- 
ter in a department store 
has a better chance to be a 
high-salaried woman than 
the girl who sits behind a 


I managed to make my way to the train, reach New 
York and get the interviews. By sheer force of will— 
and desperation—I had managed to limp along, but as 
I left_ the second office I felt that I couldn't go a step 
further; that I was on the point of fainting. 

Hailing a taxicab, I managed to explain the situation 
to its driver and asked him to drive me around for a little. 
As soon as he had closed the door I collapsed. Fortu- 
nately, he was a sensible old cabby, and he kept driving 
around with the windows open ‘until I came to. I didn’t 
want to reach the office in a state of collapse, so I asked 
him how much the fare would be to Fordham. 

“Four dollars!” he said. 

That seemed like an awful lot of money to me then, 
but there was nothing else to do. I told him to drive me 
there. On the way I wrote up the first interview, making 
it as snappy and interesting as I 
possibly could. 

When we reached my friend’s 
home I found that I could not 
stand on my foot at all. A chair 
was brought out and I was carried 
in and up-stairs to my bedroom. | 
refused to see the doctor until I 
had completed writing the second 
interview and had sent both down- 
town, with a note of explanation, 
by a messenger boy. 

I was in bed for three weeks, 
but my employers were very kind 
and kept the position open for me 
until 1 was able to return. By 
moving down-town and sharing a 
small apartment with a friend, I 
was able to live quite comfortable 
on my twelve dollars a week. 

For a year I turned out four 
columns of copy each day. I was 
in constant touch with manufac- 
turers and retailers, good and bad, 
big and little, representing every- 
thing on the women’s wear market. All sorts of jobs were 
offered me, ranging from that of a model to manager of 
the showrooms where out-of-town buyers gathered to 
examine the manufacturer’s output. I turned down all 
such propositions. Though the salaries were much higher 
than what I was getting, I was still determined to get on 
a newspaper sooner or later. 

At the end of a year, however, I found the newspaper 
editors still uninterested. So I began to analyze the 
positions offered me, asking myself: “What can I learn 
if I take this position? Where will it lead?” 

One day a big clothing manufacturer, who had himself 
offered me sevefal positions, told me of a promising open- 


ing. 


But the 
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ILDRED SCHMOLZE, Smith College girl, was one of the thousands of young women who flock to New York 
to get a newspaper job. She found out in time that a big department store offers wider opportunities and 
just as many thrills 


“A friend of mine, who is head of The Retail Research 
Association, with twenty of the largest stores in the 
country on its list of members, is looking for a nice, smart 
girl to go around to all the markets and obtain data, so 
that when buyers come to town the New York office will be 
able to tell them exactly where to go to get merchandise 
at certain prices, how long they would have to wait for 
delivery and so on. The salary offered is fifty dollars a 
week.” 


At that time I had been a 
year and a half with my paper. After talking to the 
director of the organization, I could see the tremen- 
dous possibilities for obtaining experience, which would 
be a very valuable education—a real post-graduate course 
in a subject that would be both good and practical. 

They engaged me. Before I had been in that position 
a week, I gave up all idea of continuing my onslaught on 
the newspaper offices. Business |Continued on page 103] 


That sounded interesting. 
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Pretty Allie, “‘Muckering”™ 
for Clams, Glimpses a 
Glorious New Life- 

Does She Dare? 


but 


uck 


A Cape Cod Story 
Win Brooks 


ORNING sunlight transformed the river to a golden 

M flood and struck fire along the liquid diamonds in 
4 

the marsh grass. Half a mile down-stream, where 

the river met the sea, white-and-gray gulls, wheeling, 
voiced their raucous breakfast cries. 

Bucket in hand, Allie Littlecombe emerged from a shack 
set high upon a rise of ground above the marshland and 
stood for a minute upon the worn stone step, gazing down 
the river, the wind whipping her knee-length flannel skirt 
about her bare, tanned legs. 

“Blows sou’west agin! Dammit!” she exclaimed. 

She moved on to the well in the yard, pausing to whack 
the tin pail against the invulnerable snout of an inquisi- 
tive porker. 

“G'wan, beat it, Patsy, ‘fore I bu’st yer a good one.” 

Patsy, apprised of her mistake, suppressed a squeal and 
ran grunting to the sty beneath the wood-shed attached 
to the rear of the shack; there she proceeded to snout out 
a questionable repast from the eyeless head of a giant 
codfish and the top of a button boot. 

“Pigs an’ cohawgs an’ fetchin’ water an’ gettin’ meals,” 
soliloquized Allie as she lowered the pail by means of hook 
and rope to the invisible water of the well. “An’ it blows 
sou'west when yer gotta row sou’west, an’ it blows nor’east 
when yer headin’ home.” 

She drew the slopping pail above the level of the rotten 
wooden well-guard and set it upon the ground where it 
proceeded to leak a tiny silver stream from a nail hole 
half-way up its side. 

“An’ pails liken sieves,” she added to her lament, and 
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bending down tore from the hem of her skirt 

a strip which, with the aid of a sharp piece 

of wood, she inserted in the hole, stopping the 

leakage. 
Moving to the house, she paused again 

on the stone stair to rest her burden. There 

was beauty in the morning; and with it a 

freshness, a cleanliness, as if the sunlight 

purged the world of all shadow and sorrow. 

Even the score of rude dwellings that made 

up Mucker Village seemed to lose in part 

their squalid ugliness and uncomely indi- 

viduality. These things had their effect upon Allie. 
“Maybe it ain’t so dammit all bad. Maybe it ain’t.” 

Allie hummed a bit of song Don Tellifer had taught her: 


Yes sir, that’s my baby, 
No sir, don’t mean maybe, 
Yes sir, that’s my baby now. 


A thick voice raised in anger reached her from the 
kitchen. 

“Gawd A’mighty, yer goin’ta stan’ there a-yelpin’ all 
mornin’ or be yer goin’ta fetch that water?” 

She sighed, pushed back a wisp of uncombed black hair 
from her eyes and picked up the bucket. 

“I’m a-comin’, yer ol’ fool. Shet yer mouth, Pap.” 


LONG the Cape arm where men eke out an existence - 
in many ways there is no meaner fashion of making 





GXG 


Illustrated by Georce W. Gace 


“pss the three o’ us go in one boat terday,"’ said Jud, 
but Allie quickly answered: ‘‘ "Tend your own boat, 


Jud Curry. I’ve rowed before”’ 


a living than that known as “muckering.” ‘The word de- 
scribes a tedious but speedy method of gathering quohogs: 
fishing for them with the hands where they lie near the 
surface of the mud and sand at the bottom of the cove 
shallows in water, at mean tide, of seldom less than a foot 
in depth. 

A mucker works with both hands while lying prone over 
the side of his boat, gathering the bivalves and pulling his 
craft forward to new ground when all the area within 


reach of his first position has been fairly well covered. 

Along the Cape the natives will tell you the Portuguese 
were the first muckers, and many will attempt to impress 
upon you that all muckers are Portuguese. This is not so. 
In the poorer settlements among the shifting sand hills 
of the districts the method has been employed for years 
by the whites. Mucker villages exist near almost every 
town along the eighty-mile stretch of Cape Cod from Mid- 
dieboro to the Highland Light. They are in most instances 
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little groups of rude dwellings near the water and apart 
irom the towns, their inhabitants taking no interest in civic 
affairs and having, through choice, no voice in civic govern- 
ment here have been in not a few cases alliances be- 
tween the whites and the Portuguese. Mucker villages 
ire a breeding-ground for low mentality and _ half-wit 
children 5 

Sometimes a strain of blood through which has run but 
little taint will survive the onslaught of rotten environment 
and burst forth in some 
new generation with a 
product of beauty, to 
flourish for awhile in its 
surroundings of squalor 
like a 
by mistake into the gar 


fresh rose tossed 


bage pail. 

In the mucker settle 
ment two miles from 
Wareham, just above 
the mouth of the river 
of the same name which 
empties into Buzzard’s 
Bay, Allie Littleeombe 
gave promise of blossom- 
ing, a throw-back to the 
days when some Little- 
combe a ship to 
sea from England’s shore 
or some Paxley served a 
queen, the hot blood of 
idventure and romance 
boiling in his veins 

Her father, Clem Lit- 
tlecombe, had been a 
mucker the greater part 
f his life Allie’s 
mother had been a 
mucker, too, had ceased 
being a respectable Pax 
ey and taken the Little- 
combe name and all that 
accompanied it until one 
day when she discovered 
the burden of life 
great even for her rug- 
ged and long-butdened 
shoulders. She died 
quite peacefully, happy 
no doubt in the realiza- 
tion that her days of 
muckering were at an 
end and that what lay 
before with all its mys- 
tery could not, in any 
event, surpass in disap 
pointment that which 
she was leaving behind 
\llie remembered her 
but vaguely as a woman 
with frowzy, straggling 
hair and a_ prominent 
nose and chin, who had 
never owned a dress. 

\llie’s own muckering 
experience began from 
the day she was old enough to be taken by her parents to 
the cove where they were accustomed daily to gather the 
quohogs for which Clem Littlecombe, when he was dis- 
posed for a time to throw off his almost permanent cloak 
of drunkenness and languor, found a market “up-town.”’ 
\s a child, she exclaimed with delight upon her first suc- 
cessful grubbing for a bivalve. As a child later, she spent 
heart-breaking, back-breaking hours in the boat 
Between father and daughter there ceased 


stood 


too 


many 
with her father. 
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to exist, after a while, even the semblance of paternal or 
filial devotion. Clem recognized in his girl an efficient 


workman who could manipulate the oars of their heavy 
skiff with more becoming dexterity than himself and one 
who, in his own sight at least, owed him the obligation 
of muckering loyally in his advancing years and intoxica- 
tion. 

At seventeen Allie was disgusted with her lot and not 
yet resigned to it, and calculating her own position in its 


A voice, thick with drink, advised: ‘‘Go to it, kid. I'm 


suffered only until 
offer and be seized 


relation to her father’s as one to be 
such time as something better should 
upon without regard to Clem. 

She was a woman at fifteen, despite the frailty of her 
overworked body. In this discovery she was not alone. 
Young men of the settlement endowed her with the honor 
of their intentions, sought to kiss her and proceed further 
along the road-of courtship followed in Mucker Village. A 
few who did so succeed in kissing her found her kisses cold 





and in discord with her nature: kisses that were payments 
for good times and little gifts. Those who had other ambi- 
tions met with prompt rebuff, for she could act the tigress 
with her fingers, and strong language fell with small provo- 
cation from her lips. These. latter learned in short order 
that she had nothing for them. Left her alone. 

Jud Curry she had known since the day when, as a little 
girl, she had taken a ride in his boat which boasted a 
makeshift sail. Jud was a good mucker, and he had al- 


bettin’ on you. Two to one on Quohog Sallie Allie!’’ 


ways shown her respect. Eight years her senior, he was a 
big man and clumsy, moved seldom to lengthy speech, 
given to keeping his thoughts well hidden within himself. 
Within the meaning of the word as it could apply in 
Mucker Village, they had been chums for years, together 
almost daily on the quohog grounds, attending now and 
then the movies in Wareham. In his own way, Jud paid 
her court, and in the same gracious fashion Allie accepted 
his attentions. She did not tire of him, although she 


recognized the futility of attempting to lift him above their 
plane of life. He amused her; what was of greater impor- 
tance, he respected her; if worse came to worst she might 
some day marry him and settle down to the circle of bear- 
ing children for the drab existence of life in the mucker 
settlements. 

Perhaps in Don Tellifer Allie’s calculating mind’s eye 
Saw an opportunity of some day lifting herself above the 
mire of her surroundings. Don was the fair-haired son 

of the Reverend Donald J. Tellifer, who 
conducted Sunday meeting in the little 
white church on Main Street, Wareham. 
Once, a few weeks before when Clem had 
been more than ordinarily drunk, Allie 
had made his acquaintance on a trip up- 
town with a load of shellfish for market. 
Don had insisted upon carrying her heavy 
burden from the wharf to Sheldon’s, the 
wholesale fish dealer’s, and in return she 
had allowed him to row her home. Clem 
had been very drunk that afternoon or she 
might not have dared. When Clem was 
very drunk he slept, and when he was 
asleep he neither nagged nor cursed. Li- 
quor, Allie allowed, had its blessings. 

Don had tried to kiss her before she 
went into the house, and she had given 
him what-for in terms which left no un- 
certainty as to her meaning. Town boys, 
preachers’ sons included, thought the 
mucker girls were for nothing but kissing, 
she said. The next day he made a point 
of seeing her and apologizing. 

Allie liked his apology; no one during 
the seventeen years she had lived in 
Mucker Village had ever apologized to her 
for anything. The kindliness of his man- 
ner, coupled with a self-assurance which 
contained no trace of arrogance, impressed 
her. And he possessed withal a certain 
obvious sincerity that went a long way in 
establishing their friendship. He was above 
patronizing her, and, with the exception of 
that one instance, had never attempted to 
force his attentions upon her. Instinct told 
her that his sincerity was born of something 
deeper than mere fancy. 

Allie went into the house. 


“@ XY AWD A’mighty, yer take all day ter 

fetch a pail er water. Come another 
month o’ that preacher feller an’ yer’ll be 
sendin’ me fer it.” 

Dark-browed, unshaven, sullen, Clem 
leaned back in his chair, the remains of his 
breakfast untidily scattered over the table 
at which he sat. He was a small man, sit- 
ting or standing, with arms too long and 
legs too short and a mouth of thin lips and 
yellow stubs of teeth. 

Allie pretended not to hear. She set the 
pail on the table and deftly pulled out the 
plug she had fashioned for the hole. The 
cold water spurted in a stream into Clem’s 
lap. He jerked to his feet, hoarse with 
rage. 

“Shet the damn thing off, yer little hell-cat!”’ 

Allie, laughing from the other side of the table, sobered 
suddenly. 

“Shet it off yerself,” she told him. “We coulda had a 
new pail for what yer drank last night. We ain’t had a 
new pail since Gawd knows when. We ain’t had no new 
nothin’. I want a new dress. I want a lot o’ new things. 
I ain’t a-goin’ta be like Maw. She never had nothin’.” 

Abruptly sullen again, Clem [Continued on page104] 
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Showing 
What Goes On 
in the Heart 

of a 


YOUNG MAN 


who 1s On the 


Verge of 
PROPOSING 


i 
i 
USTIN PAGE came : 


out of the Waters 

home on a still, cold 
night in January, turned 
his coat collar up about his 
ears and tore down Bol- 
liver Street. Austin’s fig- 
ure was long and wiry, his 
clothes were the !atest 
thing from Arnhalt's in the 
city, but that portion of 
his face that showed under 
the arc lights at cross 
streets gave an impression that this was not a man but a 
small boy. And when at Jefferson Street he paused to 
light a cigaret, the match light revealed that Austin’s 
young lips were curled in anger, his fine hazel eyes were 
black with fury, and over the impatient, knotted ensemble 
of his features came a faint on-creeping threat of appre- 
hension. 

“You'd think they owned me!” a skulker in the shadows 
of the First National Bank might have heard him mutter. 

“What if I did rush her?” he shot at the blank wall of 
the third district school. 

“I’ve rushed other girls!” he challenged the open space 
that was in summer the Park Place tennis courts. “Dear, 
dear, dear.” A shower of epithets fell from his lips at the 
corner of Jefferson and Pine. He wheeled about and re- 
traced his steps. ““My own mother doesn’t dear me—why 
should hers?” There was an emphasis on the ers which 
was by no means complimentary. 

“They can’t make me!’’ This was muffled in his coat 
collar as he approached his own house finally, driven by 
cold. ‘They can’t make me.” It was less decisive in 
repetition. Apprehension had the upper hand now. Panic 
was on the threshold of Austin Page’s eyes as he opened 
his own front door. 

Inside he paused and stood for a moment, looking out 
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By BROOKE HANLON 


and biting his lips. The street was white and deserted 
before his eyes, but suddenly a panel of light appeared on 
the porch of the house on the opposite corner and two dark 
figures stood silhouetted there. Page ceased biting his lip 
and started. Phil Wells was saying goodnight to Ruth 
Bankert. The watcher grunted, and a curve of disillusion- 
ment settled about his mouth. 

“Break away for the love of heaven,” he growled between 
set teeth. “If you know what’s good for you, break away! 
Women—good night!” He turned and went up the stairs. 
“First thing you know her mother’ll be calling you ‘dear,’ ” 
he jibed an invisible Phil Wells. “Her dad will be clapping 
you on the back and giving you cigars.” 

Having reached his own room, he stood and stared for 
a long time at nothing at all. 

“They can’t make me,” was his last conscious thought. 
“They can’t make me,” he was dropping off into restless 
slumber, “can they?” He came back from the rim of 
consciousness, and his eyes flew open with a frightened 
start. 


HE trouble with Austin Page, and he was indeed in 
trouble, was that he had met and liked Dulcie Waters, 

had “rushed her,” as he expressed it, and now did not see 
any graceful way to terminate the relationship. He had 
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Illustrated by 
CorRINNE DILLON 


gamboled over the pleasant meads of couriship, only to 
find them filled with the treacherous quicksands of town 
opinion, family pressure and the sort of soft trust that 
could come, from God knows where, into a girl’s eyes. 
Austin was in the unenviable position of being the most 
attractive young man in his small town, eligible in every 
way, and possessor of the sort of romantic good looks not 
conducive to a peaceful existence. 

He got up next morning still insecure in his mental bear- 
ings. His reception of the news that Dulcie had called and 
wanted him to ‘phone her back was a long and silent glare. 

“T said Dulcie called,” his mother reminded him gently. 

“Am I to run and jump just because Dulcie Waters 
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AUSTIN caught her 
hand and held it 
humbly. “‘Do you think 
you'll meet any one 
you'll like in the 
South?” he asked 


has called?” he wanted to know. Even his own mother! 

Eventually, however, he grunted something and went 
reluctantly to the ‘phone. The girl’s voice came to him 
flute-like, caressing. 

“Austin” (that breathless catch when she said his name 
had been the most wonderful thing in the world two months 
ago) “what do you think? Uncle Darb and Aunt Alice 
came in from Cleveland this morning! A surprise!” (That 
delightful laugh had been the sweetest music he'd ever 
heard as late as six weeks ago). 

“Yes?” he said shortly. 

“And mother wants you to come up to dinner tonight 
and meet them!” A triumphant little crow. 
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“Your aunt and uncle from Cleveland—” he was im- 
mediately on guard. “Why should I-—that is, look here, 
Dulcie, are they young?” 

“Oh dear, no.” She suffered a little spasm of mirth. 

“Really, I can’t see 

“Why, Austin—-you're naughty.”” There was gentle re- 
proof in her laughter now. “Don’t you want to meet 
Aunt Alice and Uncle Darb? They’re just crazy to meet 
you. 

“See here, why should they 
with suppressed emotion. 

“Austin! What's the matter, dear?” 

“Nothing, Dulcie. Nothing’s the matter, but why 
should 

“Wait a moment 
mother.”’ 

“Austin?” There was a mildly reproving, though ten- 
der, note in the sweet voice. “You can come for dinner 
tonight, can’t you?” 

“T'll tell you how it is—” his words fell over one another 
in his haste and apprehension. “I sort of promised I’d 
take my mother to a concert tonight.”’ 

“Oh!” She was silent for a moment. “But we'll ex- 
cuse you early,” she said then brightly. “Now it’s all set- 
tled. We'll expect you, dear.” 

He groaned as he hung up the receiver. He groaned 
three times on his way back to the Powers Paint Plant, 
where he was employed as a chemist. They were closing 
him in, all right. He had to go up and have the out-of- 
town relatives look him over, did he? Another month of 
this and—he shuddered. He'd be engaged! He mopped 
his brow as he turned into the entrance of the Powers 
Plant. 

Nick Barardy, his immediate superior, looked at him 
knowingly: 

“Maybe I shouldn’t tell you, Page, but—well we passed 
on your name at the Hunt Club last night.” 

“Why, I—say, that’s great.” Austin cleared his throat 
nervously, for a terrible intuition was at work in him. 
“Who proposed me?” he asked hoarsely. 

“Glen Waters!” 

“D—Dulcie’s brother?” 

“Of course.” Barardy guffawed long and loud. “It 
sure looks like you have a pretty good drag, Page,” he said 
significantly. “Good luck.” 

Austin mopped his brow again when he found himself 
alone. ‘Good gosh!” 

He went automatically through the rest of the day and 
automatically started to keep his dinner engagement that 
night. 

The warmth of the Waters home closed him in. He 
met the Cleveland aunt and uncle. Was there a sort of 
coy understanding in their greetings? He thought so. 
Was Dulcie unnecessarily possessive? Her eyes sought his 
from time to time across the dinner table. They were 
blue, Dulcie’s eyes, a soft, unusual blue, and the lashes 
were gold mesh like the filagree setting of jewels. Austin 
could remember nights of lying awake and trying to figure 
out whether they were more like stars or flowers, Dulcie’s 
eyes. Well, she needn’t look at him like that! He drove 
into his fruit cocktail savagely. 

“Why the artistic scowl, Austin?” Glen grinned. 

“He has business worries, my boy.” Mrs. Waters’ 
plump white hand was on Austin’s arm. 

A heck of a good scout, he’d termed her a few months 
ago. Now—closing him in, they were, all of them. He 
felt the need of air. It was impossible for him to meet 
Dulcie’s eyes, even when he was saying good-bye prepara- 
tory to rushing away to that fictitious concert. She was 
rather piteously detaining him. 

“Austin, there's something wrong.” Dulcie’s lip trem- 
bled. She caught it frantically with her teeth. 

“There’s nothing,” he said in a panic. “Nothing at all, 
Dulcie.”” Was she going to cry? 

“Are you sure?’ 


His nice face was pink 


" she laughed uncertainly; “here’s 
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“Absoluteiy. Nothing whatever.” He laughed uncer 
tainly, backing toward the door, his only thought to ge 
away. 

He walked swiftly again about the town. He fled from 
Dulcie’s eyes and her trembling lip, from her mother’s hand 
on his arm, from her father’s arm on his shoulders, from 
the fraternal glint in Glen Waters’ eyes—but it was no use 
They pursued him. Dodge as he might around corne:s 
and duck into side streets as hurriedly as he would, the, 
were right at his heels. 

“T have got to,” was the hushed thought that regarde<| 
him on the threshold of his own house. “They’ve got me, 
he groaned. “I can’t stand this. I’ll—I’ll propose.” 


Cyn ee POWERS came into the laboratory o/ 
her father’s plant next day. 

“Hello, Austin Page,” she greeted him breezily. “Have 
you seen my dad about anywhere?” 

He hadn't. “Back again, Gerry?” he asked politely. 

“Yes.” She tilted her head back and laughed. Gerry 
Powers’ face was a little too small for her wide red mouth 
and the mop of yellow hair that was continually falling 
over her eyes, but she was of the type that men call ai 
tractive. She swung herself up on one of the tables now 
and settled down for a chat. 

Austin went on with his work, but by degrees a fee! 
ing of friendliness for this breezy, impersonal person came 
over him. She sat there chattering so gaily. How had he 
thought last spring that she made a nuisance of herse'| 
by calling him up so often? Why had he resented her 
having him do this or that for her, take her here or there ? 
It didn’t seem possible, now, that he’d felt actually re 
lieved when she'd sailed for Europe with her mother 
He fell in readily with her suggestion that they walk home 
together now. 

Early dark had closed down. The trees were powdery 
with a light snow, and on the little disc of ice in Tremont 
Park skaters were moving about. The line of worry erased 
itself between Austin’s eyes. So near a girl, and yet so 
free! Why had he ever thought there was anything calcu- 
lating or too clever about Geraldine Powers? 

“T’ll be looking for you to call some evening,” she said 
gaily at her door. “How about tomorrow night?” 

The line came back between his eyes as he remembered. 
“T can’t, Gerry,” he said. “I’m sorry, but . 

Her eyes narrowed and she became more forma! 
“We-ell,” she drawled amusedly. “Of course, I heard you 
were rushing Dulcie Waters, but I didn’t think—” she 
laughed slightly. “Are you really engaged, Austin?” 

“Oh no, Gerry. Not engaged. Not exactly engaged, 
that is.” 

“But it’s understood. I see.” 

“Oh no. Not understood. Not exactly understood, that 
is. I mean———” 

“Just what do you mean?” Her laughter was cool and 
brittle as the wind in the ice-fretted shrubbery. 

“T—I had decided to ask her tonight.” His lips were 
stiff, but he managed to get this much out. 

She stood with her hand resting on the knob of her door 
and stared down past him, eyes narrowed, teeth busy with 
her lip. 

“Austin Page!” she said then, something queer coming 
into her laugh. “You're standing there telling me you're 
going to propose to a girl and looking about as cheerful 
aS a man getting ready for the electric chair. Yes, you 
are. Look at me.” 

“Oh, Gerry, You just don’t understand, I’m afraid. | 
cared—I care a lot for Dulcie———” 

“Tt isn’t as though you couldn’t confide in me, Austin,” 
her low voice prompted. “I’m sure we’ve been friends long 
enough. Just real good friends, Austin. We—but it’s too 
cold to stand here. We'll walk a little more, and you can 
tell me all about it.” 

Mechanically he walked beside her. 

“It isn’t as though there were [Continued on page 109} 














What a 
Kansas City Girl 


Learned in Her 


Career on Park 
Avenue, New York 


‘NHE was not ill-tempered, 
that woman who changed 
my destiny. She was in a 
towering rage, and she walked 
into our little corset shop that 
stifling summer day looking not 
so much for a corset as for a 
victim. 

The reason soon appeared. 
She had just been bruskly told 
in another corset shop that she 
measured not thirty-six, as she 
insisted, but a good forty-four. 

It was my job—heaven help 
me!—to corset her, to ease her, 
ranting all the time, into one 
of our reducing models; and 
when she looked from her own 
mirrored reflection to my flat 
hips, to convince her that the 
garment did as much reducing for her as it did for me. 

I did it. Oh, I did it! But that is why I am selling ’em 

not corsets, but delphinium and maid-in-a-mist and 
camellias. I learned from that angry woman that I could 
Starve complacently in a world where there were no cross 
women in search of corsets. Not if they had doubled my 
twenty-five dollars a week would I have stayed. 

Never having met starvation, I doubtless underestimated 
its inconveniences. But I was willing to take a chance 
the chance that landed me in my present happy situation, 
as owner of a thriving flower shop on exclusive Park 
(venue. 

When people ask me, “Did you always want to be a 
florist? Do you think florists are born. not made?” I 


RENE HAYES finds romance as well as 
dollars in the successful running of a 
flower shop 
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As told by 
IRENE HAYES 


to 


VIRGINIA SWAIN 





laugh. To tell the 
truth—though I blush to ad- 
mit such triteness—I wanted 
to be a movie actress; and for 
that goal I was headed when | 
came to New York. 

Out in my home town of 
Kansas City the movies were 
one of life’s chief excitements. 
When I was graduated from 
high school in 1914, I was wild 
to be a movie queen. My red 
hair photographed well, my 
friends liked my smile, people 
told me I would be a star over- 
night. 

My mother doubted it. To 
take my mind off the idea she 
bought me an automobile, in 
which, for a time, I burnt up 
the roads around Kansas City. But the urge returned, and 
at last my mother, in despair, bought me a ticket for New 
York and wired my New York aunt to meet me at the 
Grand Central Station. And that was the story of my 
descent upon the big town. 

I got a job as an extra at the old Fort Lee studios far 
up and across the river. The pay was ten dollars a day, 
when you worked. 

The first morning, trimly marcelled and manicured and 
pressed, I made the long subway trip and took the river 
ferry. 

The little fat gentleman in charge of the casting took 
in at a glance my tailored blue suit and crisp collar and 
cuffs. Poor little organdy cuffs |Continued on page 111] 
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knows enough people had said so. 

When she was four years old and had painstakingly 
sucked all the pimento centers out of the dinner party 
olives, her nurse had shrilled: “That’s ba-ad! Spoilin’ the 
company’s relishes and your stummick besides. Now 
you'll have cramps and the doctor'll give you castor oil.” 
But Glennys had hardly bothered to look up from her 
heartless game of hanging paper dolls by a blue thread. 
The eating had taken place terribly early in the morning, 
and now it was tea-time with no pain yet. 

Her badness had been almost the only thing she ever 
heard her parents talk about, until she was eight and her 
mother really did manage to die. Ve, that was her mother, 
would say it faintly from under camphor-bathed lids. 
“She's so bad, Ronald, I don’t know what we're going to 
do with ’ She never finished sentences 

“Train her,” Ronald would answer indifferently, really 
taken up with remembering the prettiest girl he had met 
the night before. ‘Train her.” 

Ve would settle back reproachfully among the Nor- 
mandy lace pillows. “My strength won't stand——” 

“Nonsense! Your strength would stand a deuce of a 
lot more if you’d get up and live! But no,” he would kick 
the too-convenient box of bonbons out of reach of the 
chaise longue, “you'd rather loll here and coddle yourself 
into the grave. The child might as well not have a 
mother.” 

“IT hope you don’t think you're a model father, getting 
that baby tipsy on port to amuse that fast Jack Winters 
and Fred - 

“Oh, cut it!’’ her husband would snap 
and clear out of the room. 

Glennys, listening in on these scenes 
from the hall, early decided that clearing 
was the best plan when the other side was 
getting the best of it. At this juncture 
she usually came slipping into Ve's 
boudoir and patted the invalid’s hand, 
whispering, “Po-or mummy.” Not that 
she felt particularly sympathetic, but if 
she crooned, her mother never minded if 
she helped herself to sweets from the 
kicked box. 


Bi: Glennys laconically supposed she must be. Lord 


Y THE time she got into boarding- 
school she accepted her badness as 
she did the charcoal smudges beneath her 
eyes that no amount of sleep could rub 
out. It was just one of those things that 
people immediately noticed about her, as 
they did her crinkly little-boy grin or her 
incredibly perfect and feminine knees. She 
was a little sorry; sighed resignedly as she 
lied gorgeously to the headmistress about why she had 
been two days late in returning after the Thanksgiving 
recess and assumed that well, it just couldn’t be helped. 
It was at the time of her final expulsion from the Court- 
landt School that her father, bored at last with trying to 
do nothing excitingly, had gotten himself elected to Con- 
gress as a lark. He laughed about it to Glennys. “I'll 
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By 


LELLA WARREN 
author of 
‘*Touch of Earth” 


and Other Stories 


give it a try instead of the Congo. But I wonder what 
the poor devils live on who work for a living and have tw 
give up their jobs while they’re in Washington conducting 
investigations.” 

“Salaries?” guessed Glennys. 

“That pin money? Don’t be foolish, child. It hardly 
pays the rent for a decent establishment. By the way, 
since you’re once more at large, I suppose I might as well 
take you along and let you raise hell there. You could 
be my hostess, I imagine. Just exactly, how old are you 
Glenn?” 

“Eighteen.” She skipped a few months as she rifled 
his pockets for cigarets. 

“Don’t do that!” he told her irritably. “I won’t have 
any woman going through my pockets. It’s every mans 
inalienable right to have it assumed that there are things 
there better not brought to light. I guess that you could 
pass for eighteen, now that no one looks over fourtee: 
anyway. And you've got a godmother there who might 
teach you a bit.” 

“Good glory, me a godmother! Well, she’s certainly not 
been standing between me and ‘the world, the flesh and 
the devil.’ ” 

“Perhaps she'll! make up for lost time now. Name's 
Alicia Zackby. Yes, the Senator’s wife. As I remember 
her, she was a very charming lady whose hair was always 
dressed, not merely fixed.” 

“Oh, Lord, I know the kind. Every one goes around 
thinking what a lucky man her husband is—until the) 
read his suicide note in the morning paper.” 








HE Drama ofa GIRL 
who Went Too Deeply 


Behind the Scenes of 


WASHINGTON LIFE 


Illustrated 
by 
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WOMAN? You're 

= not fool enough to 
think that that kind of 
scandal will stop this 
broadside, are you?’’ 
Glennys missed the next 
remark. A blare of 

music drowned it 
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“You know,” chuckled her father, “at times I quite like 
you, Glennys.’ 
“Qh, don’t bother, I can get home nicely by myself. 


‘* © THEY took an apartment at the other end of the 
S Connecticut Avenue bridge from the Zackbys’, and 
Ronald Bowe found that politics could be amusing. Which 
made him exceedingly affable to overawed constituents 
sightseeing in Washington. Thus fortuitously he achieved 
that sought-for blend of importance in the capital and 
accessibility to voters that inevitably insures an indefinite 
tenure of office. While his presumable marital eligibility 
created a demand for him socially. 


Glennys took stock of Washington. One morning she 


blots on the ledger as he recorded A grades for her. And 
in the end she was ejected summarily from the institution 
for selling a boy a kiss for seventy cents on the steps o/ 
the main building one day when she was broke. 

Small wonder then that Mrs. Zackby was glad wher 
Glennys met and miraculously decided to like Zeb Weather 
by. .ast twenty Zeb had been the honor man in his class 
at one of the big universities, and contentedly unaware 0! 
wine or women. At twenty-five he had not become a 
professor of dead languages, but was making so much 
money in Washington real estate that he didn’t bother to 
stub his checks. And alert mothers were insisting upon 
his becoming aware of women. 

Glennys reproached him at their first meeting with 


left her horse’s bridle in the will- 
ing hands of a stray little darky 
and went vaulting up from the 
Saddle Club to call on her god- 
mother. She found Alicia Zackby 
being graceful over an elaborate 
percolator. Glennys took in the 
dressed hair, the skilfully ad- 
justed draperies of her lacey 
breakfast coat, the ring carefully 
chosen to complete it all—and 
sighed a windy sigh. What chance 
did she have of getting on with a 
woman who wasted an hour get- 
ting into negligée? “I’m sorry,” 
she blurted suddenly, “that I 
brought mud in on my boots.” 
“Oh, Elspeth will attend to 
that,” Alicia waved it away, and 
Glennys knew that she was sup- 
posed to appreciate what a gra- 
cious hostess she had. Mrs. Zack 
by rippled on. “You're rather 
good-looking in a choir boy way, 
my dear. You should have a good 
time here. I wonder would 
you like me to bring you out? 
Even though it’s a bit late, I 
could manage a party for you at 
the club before the dead line.” 
“I appreciate your wanting to. 
But I’ve already given that crop 
of buds a work-out at luncheons 
and such. And I'd only be a 
thistle in the bouquet. Two 
types: sweet young things pre- 
tending to be bored because 
they're scared; or thinking they're 
highbrow because they’ve licked 
the sugar-coating off of Arlen and 
Erskine’s Helen. Thanks, no. I'll 
find some other way to pass the 
time. She swooped her crop up 
from the floor and stood up 








Lela Warren 


An Accomplished Writer Still in 
Her Twenties 


ELLA WARREN, who is one of 

the many talented writers discov- 
ered by Ray Long, editor of Cosmo- 
politan, is the daughter of B. S. 
Warren, inspector-general of the South 
Atlantic Station of the United States 
Public Health Service. She was born 
in Alabama and, as she puts it, 
“brought up all over America.” Goucher 
College is her alma mater, and she lives 
in Washington, D. C. 

As a child Lella was constantly be- 
ing sent to bed for being “bad,” and 
in bed, when the. coast was clear she 
wrote her first romances. 

Lella Warren is the author of a 
novel, “A Touch of Earth,” a novelette, 
“Front Wounds,” and several short 
stories published in the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. She has recently returned 
from Montana where she _ gathered 
material for a second novel. 

“A Touch of Earth,” she tells us, grew 
out of a high school theme which so 
impressed her English teacher that she 
sent it to the noted critic, William Rose 
Benet. He wrote back: “This seems 
like the beginning of a novel instead 
of a short story. By all means encourage 
the youngster to go on, as she will in- 
evitably succeed.” 


these perfections which Alicia had 
hymned to her. He dug his hands 
into his pockets and grinned. “Did 
she tell you also that my middle 
name was Little Rollo?” 

“No, but——” 

“Then perhaps you can coun- 
teract the other.” He fastened 
his eyes on the little sickles of 
sunburnt hair that curved out over 
her cheeks. “I don’t imagine that 
goodness thrives long in your 
vicinity.” 

“Maybe,” she returned, “it’s 
as hard to live down being go-od 
as it is to live up to being ba-ad.”’ 

“Well, if we both do the job we 
ought to meet at some halfway 
point.” 

“Or I might even try to help 
you with yours,” she offered. 

She went rather thoroughly into 
that matter. She assumed that 
he could mix good cocktails, and 
he learned. She kept him lunch- 
ing so protractedly over cigarets 
and ripples of laughter that he 
missed many early afternoon ap- 
pointments. Then back at the 
office he had to be so high-handed 
to carry it off that the thwarted 
people were keener than ever to 
do business with such an assured 
person. She added to his not bad, 
simple basic dancing a leopard- 
like step which, as she pointed 
out, suggested an emotional in- 
tensity that made his partner hope 
for abduction at the very least. 


HIS naturally wasn’t what 
her godmother had hoped for. 
She hinted as much one afternoon 
as she tried not to sit into an ash 


weedily, remembered, and _ half 

bent her head toward her god- 

mother. “I don't have to kiss you, do I? That's good.” 
Then she clumped fresh mud toward the door. 

She found various things to fill her time, expressing 
herself rather startlingly in the decorating of their apart- 
ment. American Colonial for use and a touch of Spanish 
for liveliness, with an ash tray within reach no matter 
where one sat down. 

She tried the local coeducational college. In quick 
succession six alarmed sororities who believed in self-pro- 
tection invited her into their folds. But she told them 
that she found she could get along quite nicely without 
them, and that anyway she couldn't keep secrets. The 
hardest-boiled professor there, who had sworn at the first 
sight of her impudent red hat to flunk her, was so aston- 
ished with her adeptness in calculus that he spattered 
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tray in the Bowe’s living-room. 
“My dear Glennys,” she began 
tactfully, “you could grow into such a charming woman if 
you didn’t have that streak of street urchin in you.” 

“You mean my saying, ‘Aw, mister, gimme a nickel’?”’ 

“Oh, I wasn’t implying that you actually did such a 
thing,” the other protested hurriedly. 

“Well, of course I did. At the club the other night 
Zeb and I collected a nickel from every man in the place. 
It was easy. All you had to do when they hesitated was 
to look innocent and say, ‘No, not a dime, just a nickel.’ 
And they thought it was for ‘phoning. Then we had a 
banquet at Childs’ afterwards.” She giggled reminis- 
cently 

“Glennys:_I never heard——” 

“T thought you had heard, or I wouldn’t have distressed 
you with the details. Buck up. Have a cocktail.’”” And 
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she waved a slender hand toward a mammoth shaker. 

“Your father,” Mrs. Zackby reproved her severely, 
ought to be more of a chaperon to you.” 

“Ronald chaperon me!’ chortled Glennys. “He’s a 
Bowe too.” And still laughing, she forgot her manners 
ind plunged back into her book and apple. 

“What's that you’re reading, dearest?” asked Alicia, 
making one last effort to do her duty. 

“Mmm! Swell book. ‘Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings.’ ” 

\ relieved murmur made her glance up twinkling wick- 
edly. “Oh, I’m sure you wouldn’t approve of it, if you 
knew the ideas it might put into my head. Maybe I’m 
reading it in the spirit you as a girl read the Songs of 
Solomon—in lascivious piety.” 

Haughtily Mrs. Zackby rose and moved toward the 
door. She was cross at Ronald for having made her feel any 
responsibility toward his child. Absent goddaughters to 
whom one sent yearly teaspoons were infinitely preferable. 


LENNYS had never let Zeb touch her. Not that 
she minded a single isolated kiss from an occasional 
boy, but habitual clinging with one person wouldn’t do. 
People who did it always looked at each other with such 
kissed eyes. She was rather swashbuckling in her con- 
fidence in her own hard young aloofness. She spoke of it 
to her father once. “I’m tied tight so that a man can’t 
just pull the string of a kiss and unravel me emotionally.” 
He looked at her quizzically. “Why brag about being 
subnormal?” 

“I’m not subnormal. I’m just abnormally selfish. If 
you don’t love too much, you can’t be hurt too much.” 

“Yes, I suppose that was why your 
mother’s nagging always drove me wild. 
We'd cared badly once.” Glennys felt 
the discomfort the young do when their 
elders try to compare their shopworn 
emotional experiences with the glam- 
orous things in their own lives. But he 
switched the subject. “You're a hard 
little green apple now,” he twld her, 
“but some one will 
soften you some 
day.” 

She shook her 
head vehemently: 
‘That was another 
generation.” 

“Nonsense. But 
run along now, I’m 
busy finding out 
how the poor devils 
in politics make 
their livings -while 
here. I’ve got to 
organize this mate- 
rial for Zackby to 
investigate. It’s a 
rotten job and I 
feel like a cur, but 
letting it go hurts 
some other quite 
helpless people. 
Night.” 


NE Sunday 
evening Zeb 
took her for supper 
at a farmhouse inn. 
It was early in 
March and the day 
had been one of ie 
those soft, peach- 





of winter. Before the meal they wandered aimlessly 
about the lawn, spongy with spring, and watched the eve- 
ning drawing a pale-gray slip-cover over the world. A 
road rippling with headlights was hung like a necklace 
about the farm. They looked down on it from a bluff; 
and that magic that comes with watching people going 
somewhere togethér took hold of them. He reached out a 
hand and stroked her cheek. It made her tingle all over. 
“Goose-flesh from the night chill,” she told herself gruffly, 
ashamed of being silly. Yet she kept her head where he 
could do it again—easily. But the colored waiter came 
to tell them that supper was ready. 

The chicken and waffles |Continued on page 91] 
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If a WOMAN Suddenly has 


to Support Herself 


An Interview with 


SALISBURY 
PRESCOTT 


ALICE FOOTE MACDOUGALL, America’s Foremost 


Business Woman, 


te//s What She Would Do if 


She Had ¢o Begin Again 


" WILL not say that Alice Foote MacDougall is the 

] cleverest woman in the world. But I will say that 

she is the cleverest woman I have ever met. And 

she is clever, not as one usually applies the word to a 

woman, meaning keen, sharp and embarrassingly efficient, 

but she is clever in her exceptional understanding of hu- 
man nature.” 

So said a man whose business brings him in close touch 
with men and women of big business—a bank president. 

“Hetty Green was clever financially. But she was al- 
ways Hetty, the financier,” he added. 

Alice Foote MacDougall is coffee merchant, designer 
of period tea-rooms, dealer in objets d'art, commercial 
artist, caterer and financier, all wrapped in one; and that 
one expressed in the person of a young, pretty, plump lit- 
tle lady, with eyes almost startlingly blue, a timid manner 
and an expression as suggestive of serenity as Lindy’s. 

Jay Gould once said that a 
man could blow a golden bubble 
in one day on Wall Street, but 
it would take him all the rest of 
his life to solidify his bubble 
and make it useful 

Alice Foote MacDougall has 
solidified her bubble. But she did 
not blow it in a day. 

Twenty years ago, in the fall 
of 1907, the little lady found it 
necessary to take stock of her 
available assets. She had three 
small children. And nothing on 
earth of any monetary value ex- 
cept thirty-eight dollars. She was 
living on One-hundred-and-sixth 
Street, near Broadway, New 
York City. Her house rent was 
sixty ominous dollars a month. 
Her other expenses were food 
and clothing. Beyond those 
pressing daily needs, her mind 
dared not travel. 

She tried odd jobs that could 
be done at home, like addressing 
envelops. But, after a short try- 
out, she decided that she was on 
the surest and most tedious route 
of all those much-traveled roads that lead to starvation. 

From her husband she had learned something about the 
coffee business. So with the shattered remains of that 
thirty-eight dollars clutched in her hand, she went down 
to Front Street, which is in the heart of the Wall Street 
section of New York, and there she hired a little box of 
an office. 

Her next move was to buy five pounds of raw coffee. 
She had it roasted and ground, and she sold it for one 
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pvER® day women who 
| have not been taught to 
earn their living are suddenly 
faced with the problem of sup- 
porting themselves or a family. 
There are many doors open, 
but the key to all of them is 
resourcefulness. Alice Foote 
MacDougall, probably Ameri- 
ca’s most successful business 
woman, tells here one thing 
she would do if she had to 


begin life all over again 


dollar and forty cents. The transaction netted her seventy 
cents and a firm belief in her own ability to be a coffee 
merchant. Her next sale was ten pounds to her brother, 
in which she cleared a dollar and a half. 

From that beginning the business grew and continues 
to grow. 

Today Alice Foote MacDougall frankly confesses to 
having more than two million dollars—her thirty-eight 
dollars have grown to more than two million dollars in 
twenty years. Instead of paying sixty dollars a month to 
the landlord, she now pays him one hundred and seventy 
thousands dollars a year. Her pay-roll totals up to over 
eight hundred and twenty thousand dollars, or almost a 
million a year. Her electric light bill alone is three 
thousand dollars a year. 

And these are not telephone numbers. They are dollars. 
And she gets her coffee from thirty different countries. 

“How did you ever do it?” I 
asked. 

“Just by studying human na- 
ture,” she replied quickly. 

“It couldn't be done today!” 

“Yes, it could. And I'll tell 
you how.” 

As we talked Mrs. MacDou 
gall led the way up a flight of 
stone steps, hewn apparently out 
of solid rock, to what looked like 
a little Roman balcony overlook- 
ing the tea-room arena below. It 
was in her tea-room at Six West 
Forty-sixth Street, probably the 
most artistic and exclusive tea- 
room in the world. One has to 
resort to superlatives in describ- 
ing Mrs. MacDougall and her 
work. 

We sat down to consider the 
proposition. 

“It couldn’t be done today!” 

“IT could do it!” 

“But not on thirty-eight dol- 
lars?” 

“Ye—es! 
eight dollars.” 

“Suppose a lady who had 
never earned a dollar in her life should come to you and 
say that she had three children and only thirty-eight dol- 
lars in the world, what would you advise her to do?” I 
asked. 

“T know what I would do myself.”” Mrs. MacDougall’s 
firm little chin shot up, her lips tightened—she was again 
fighting the wolf and the sheriff. 

“T would select a necessity just as I did before. But it 
would have to be something less expensive than coffee. It 


Even on_ thirty- 
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LICE FOOTE MacDOUGALL, who twenty years ago had three children and 


44 thirty-eight dollars. Now she has a pay-roll of almost a million a year 


isn’t as easy to start in the coffee business now as it was 
then. For one thing, coffee is much dearer in the bean 
now. So I would have to select something else, say nuts. 
Peanuts! 

“I would go to the Board of Aldermen, and I would say: 
Gentlemen, I want a license. I am going to open a peanut 
stand on the Polo Grounds, or the Stadium.’ And I would 
get my license. If I lived in any other city except New 
York, I would go about it in the same way, selecting 
an equally advantageous site. Everything depends upon 
your location in the beginning. 


“Now, I would need credit. But a woman with a li- 
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cense and a good idea can surely get credit up to the 
amount of fifty dollars or so. 

“T would get packing-boxes, if I could not afford to 
have a stand constructed, and I would stain them an 
artistic green and cover them with green boughs, sumach, 
flag or autumn leaves. 

“IT would buy a roaster on the time-payment plan be- 
cause the aroma of peanuts makes the sale, just as the 
aroma of coffee sells the coffee. And I would get a hun- 
dred pounds of peanuts or fifty pounds, depending upon 
my pocketbook and my nerve. 

“I would roast the peanuts |Continued on page 113] 
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An Outspoken 
Novel dy a 
Brilliant 
Analyzer of 
MODERN LIFE 


Cosmo 
H AMILTON’S 


~ The Story Thus Far: 


IR RICHARD CONISTON-RYDAL, a young Eng- 
lishman with ideals, has fallen in love with Fay Rogers, 
the charming daughter of Dwight F. Rogers, a New York 
millionaire. When he asks her to marry him, Fay tells him 
to wait a year and then try again. She makes him feel 
like a member of the family, however, by confiding in him 
that she is worried over her mother’s interest in a young 
Frenchman, Louis Lully, whom they have picked up in 
their travels. 

Fay and her mother, Kitty Rogers, are the center of a 
group of summer tourists, at Vichy, France. While the 
daughter is having a gay time with her own young set, 
Kitty, who despite her apparent worldliness is a provincial 
type of American woman, is enjoying a second blooming 
and believes her sham love-affair with Lully to be a grande 
passion. At a restaurant dinner she tells Lully of her 
love, which she expects him to return, and throws the ex- 
citable Frenchman into a state of consternation as the 
two join Fay and her party at a cabaret, where they watch 
some exhibition dancing’ by a colored man and a French 
girl. 

Fay arouses the entire party by sending a message to the 
colored dancer that she will dance with him, and when he 
reappears for the purpose Richard, unable to dissuade 
Fay, becomes desperate, throws a bottle at the orchestra 
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leader and starts general pandemonium in the 
cabaret, in the midst of which Fay faints and 
the others make their escape and disperse. 

Fay is carried to her hotel unconscious, and 
the doctor is summoned. After a quarter of 
an hour with the daughter, the medical man 
returns to Mrs. Rogers and informs the aston- 
ished woman that she is soon to be a grand- 
mother. 

Now read the further. adventures of these very modern 
American women in Europe. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE first thing that Dwight F. Rogers did was to 
take off his coat. 

There was a heat wave in New York. Arriving in 
the city from Huntington, Long Island, at nine o’clock in 
the morning, he had found it sweltering. A humid mist 
pressed down heavily upon the skyscrapers so that the 
vast hordes issuing from the earth and pouring into the 
streets from the great termini wilted and gasped. 

Through~the open window of his office in Madison 
Avenue at Thirty-ninth Street, the diabolical noises which 
rose to his ears seemed to be even more shattering 
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than usualon Monday morning. 
“It’s darned near impossible Benson 
to hear myself think,” he said. 
The man was worn and 
tired. He had enjoyed a 
week-end at the country house of his lawyer—a large 
pseudo-colonial house on the main road, in which a radio, 
a victrola and a mechanical piano had all been going to- 
gether from morning until night. Arriving at Huntington 








jor sprang to her feet when 

~ Dwightie murmured timidly, 
‘*‘Wish I could dance!”"’ ‘‘It’s pie,”’ 
she encouraged. ‘‘Come on, I'll 
show you!”’ 


on Friday evening with completely frazzled 

nerves, he had been compelled to play bridge 

until three o’clock on Saturday morning. At 

nine o'clock he had driven to the golf course 

and had whipped himself round from hole to 

hole until the lunch hour had provided him with 

a short but welcome rest. He had then stag- 

gered forth to play another full round. This 

process had been repeated on Sunday, with the 

addition of a game of poker which had lasted 

joyfully and with many cocktails until sunrise 

on Monday, morning. No dull moment for 

that family! Then, after a nervous burst of 

sleep during which all his worn-out limbs had 

undergone a series of convulsive jerks, he had 

finally caught a train at 7.45 to take him to his office. 

Like many others who had dropped into the struggle 

in his teens, Dwightie was not an athlete. He belonged 

to the white-collar brigade and was soft. He had taken 

up golf at the dangerous age, so that it had become the 

burden of his life. It was not a game, a relaxation. It was 

a dreadful business in which he strained every nerve to 

compete with better players. He sliced and pulled and 

topped and dug up sods, put into every stroke a self- 

conscious consideration and anxiety which made the thing 

a penance. Every week-end devoted to its pursuit sent him 

back to his work on the verge of moral, mental and physical 
breakdown. It was much more wearing than work. 

Many times he had half decided to chuck the thing and 
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make a huge struggle to be normal. Many times he had 
been sorely tempted to stay in town and prowl about the 
streets. But, like all the rest of his friends and associates, 
he did not possess enough independence of spirit to break 
away from the shibboleth of following the crowd, to which 
every one subscribed. 

Here he was then, a victim once more of the Monday 
morning feeling, back in the maelstrom. The only 
thing which gave him a fleeting moment of enjoyment was 
a post-card from Kitty, a colored post-card of the white 
Casino of Vichy, looked at through the leaves of many 
trees, beneath which were innumerable colored parasols, 
kiosks and beds of flowers, and upon which was written 
“Still having a good time” and the signature “K. R.”’ 

“Well, that’s something,” he said to himself. “She’s all 
right, and Fay’s all right. So I’m all right. Everything’s 
all right.” 

He touched his bell and rolled up his sleeves. Money. 
Come on. Let’s make money. Let’s get down to it. Let’s 
push on. Let’s get bald-headed and round-backed and nar- 
row-shouldered. Money. That’s the stuff. 

His secretary came in. What was her name? Oh, that 
didn’t matter. A good little girl. In fact an invaluable 
person. A fine stenographer who corrected his English, 
re-formed his sentences, peppered his pages with commas 
and never failed to remember details which frequently 
eluded him. 


S A matter of fact, her name was Lois—Lois McNaugh- 
ton—and, in spite of the humidity and the fact that 
she had fought her way from Brooklyn in the subway, she 
brought into that hot room a note of coolness, like a fan. 
Slight, but not thin, she wore a one-piece frock, herba- 
ceously colored, short, very short, so that when she sat 
her round knees showed. Nice knees. Her hair, so fair 
as almost to be silver, was standardized, clipped short at 
the back like a boy’s with peaks which hid her ears. No 
one had ever accused her of being pretty. Among the baby 
type, who flung their sex at men’s heads and were just as 
obvious as the little soap nudes in the barbers’ shops in 
Paris, she missed the male eyes. She was honest, ironical, 
shrewd, young, had humor, an open daisy face, arms cov- 
ered with a golden fluff and pretty hands. A decorative 
little person who slipped into the room like a sunbeam, 
with a notebook and pencil ready, and the gift of patience 
-an inimitable gift. 
She needed it that morn- 
ing. Everything had made 
it impossible for Rogers to 
concentrate. His muscles 
ached, his brain buzzed, his 
feet were full of pain. And 
now this menacing heat! 
With his fingers in his belt, 
he lay back in his swivel 
chair with one leg over the 
other and both of them off 
the floor. 
“Vichy,” he said to him- 
self, calling it Visshy. 
“White flannel trousers. 
Tall trees. Sunlight. A 
band playing somewhere. 
Women with little dogs. 
Purring cars. A smell of 
garlic. Boys and girls on 
bicycles with tennis rackets. 
Lazy people doing nothing 
but lie in wide chairs be- 
neath trees. Geraniums 
Gerani Ger 


His eyes closed. He 
slept in spite of the noise 


and the chatter. the burden of his life 
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And there, with her gift of patience, thinking of « 
fur coat that she had seen in a window of Sterns’, sat Lois 
McNaughton, her little book and pencil, round knees and 
daisy face. 


T WAS half-past seven that evening when Dwightie 
woke up. He had slept until twelve o'clock in his un- 
comfortable office chair and had then returned to con 
sciousness with a start and a sense of shame. Finding it 


quite impossible to hold up his head, however, he had 
asked the patient Lois to be good enough to bring his mai! 
to his apartment at eight o'clock and staggered home to 
bed. 


He woke to find himself in a room that was new and, 
for a moment, strange. It belonged to a bachelor suite 
in an apartment hotel in Madison Avenue. He had taken 
it from a friend of his who had gone away for the sum 
mer. It was rather a nice apartment. The man’s own 
furniture was in it. 

Driven from his apartment in Park Avenue when his 
wife and daughter had been “among those sailing’’—the 
reek of tar paper and moth balls, the curtainless win- 
dows, rolled-up rugs and general air of summer chaos 
was more than he could bear—he had gone first to one of 
the large hotels. Never having been without dear old 
Kitty and Fay, of whom he was so proud, a caravansary 
in which he was a mere number had made him so home- 
sick that he had chucked it after a miserable week and 
taken a room at his club. There, with most of his friends 
away, he had been a lonely, bored and wandering creature. 
But he had stuck it out courageously until he had taken a 
brief holiday in order to go to Florida, to stand with 
enormous pride and excitement and watch the beginning 
of the villa which was to be dedicated to the woman to 
whose drive and ambition he considered that he owed his 
rise in life. 

He had adored that fortnight. Many times during 
those two exciting weeks he had slanted his head, twisted 
his cigar from one side of his mouth to the other and said 
to himself, with a warmer glow than was produced by the 
sun: “Money, that’s the stuff. Gee, but it makes a differ- 
ence!” Money, money, money. It was the leit motif of 
his life. It had to be with Kitty always urging him into 
greater and greater expense. 

But on his return from Florida, with the house feeling 

once more upon him, he had shied at 
the club and its bareness, and with a 
sense of great relief had moved his 
bags from his small and stuffy bed- 
room and settled himself in the New 
York quarters of the man with whom 
he had been associated in business for 
several years—with its sitting-room, 
bedroom and bath. 

He had been called at 7.30. He had 
slept in one long piece ever since he 
had fallen into bed, a wreck. 


[Pweare had taken up golf at 
the dangerous age—it became 
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= HO did it? 
savagely. 


Forty-eight! That was all he was. Forty-eight, and 
he had done something that morning which went with 
fifty-eight, by George. No man lived to sixty-eight who 
had to make money as he did. A bit of luck if he touched 
fifty-eight without falling dead on his face. 

He crawled out of bed, went to the telephone, asked for a 
large bottle of White Rock, two halves of grapefruit and 
an omelette with tomatoes. 


Then he turned on the bath and shaved. He felt that 


Tell me, you little rotter,’’ Fay’s mother cried 
‘“‘What’s the great 


idea?’’ Fay replied coolly 


it was incumbent upon him to be up and ready when the 
girl came, so that he could tackle his mail with his usual 
efficiency and clear-headedness. 

His one idea was to redeem his reputation, to reestablish 
himself. And so, when Lois arrived punctual to the second, 
he was very merry and bright. 


“Good for you,’ he said. “Sit here. Let’s get on 


with it.” 
The girl had changed her frock |Continued on page 113] 
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She Needed Money 
to Keep Up with 
Her SET— 
Did She Cheat ¢o 
Get It? 


ss HO'’LL be a fourth for 
bridge?” 


The three idlers on 
the veranda turned indolent eyes 
toward the doorway. The speaker 
swayed slightly from toe to heel. 
her round, childish black eyes 
questioning the trio before her 
Tall and sleekly beautiful in a 
clinging yellow sports frock, she 
was one of those girls vho seem 
born to be manikins. Her per- 
sonality was a mere lackground 
for lovely dresses. Her short black 
hair was a dull foil for flamboyant 
clothes, more flamboyant cheeks 
and lips. 

“You're all so beastly lazy. 
Come on, one of you.” She flipped 
a cigaret stub across the veranda. 

“Not me, I’ve a rotten head- 
ache,” the man alibied. 

“Thank goodness, I don’t play 
bridge.” 

Only the girl, the third of the 
idlers sitting on the top step, was 
silent. Her pale blondness and 
great gray eyes were part of a 
beauty that was swiftly snuffed 
out by ill-chosen clothes. 

“How about you, Jane? Come 
on 

The girl flushed, bit her lip. “I 

I'm sorry That or- 
phaned five dollars in her pocket- 
book to last until next month. o 
Most all of next month’s income 
owing already “T’ve just 
finished tennis four straight 
sets. I’m afraid I'd play badly.” 

“Oh, come on, be a sport. You may win this time.” 
There was a faint taunting sympathy in the girl's tone. 

The older woman shook a reproving head and watched 
Jane with worried eyes. 

Jane Mercer turned her face toward the still bay to hide 
the deepening flush that stained her cheeks. She made 
a rapid calculation. She couldn’t lose more than five on 
a rubber and, she might win. 
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ambling 


“Let Jane alone, Agatha. The poor child’s tired,” the 
older woman chided. 

Jane rose hesitantly. “All right. But just one rubber,” 
she temporized. 

Following tall, dark Agatha Coles, Jane looked like a 


pale shadow. The eyes of the remaining couple accom- 
panied them” until the cool shadows of the hall blurred 
them from sight. 
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“Poor kid! Looks like the devil, doesn’t she?” 
man shook his head. 

“It’s ashame. I think John was awfully foolish to have 
her down. But he insisted. Judge Mercer and he were 
such friends. But she can’t be happy here. And I don’t 
know what I’m going to do about the country club dance, 
Saturday. She hasn’t a decent stitch.” 

“Her mother died, too, I hear.” 


The 


By GLoRIA GODDARD 
The Girl who Wrote the ful. 
Clever Novel, “Backyard” 


“YET the police!” 

Agatha cried 
shrilly. ‘‘She did take 
it. Search her room ”’ 


Illustrated by 
F. DELEVANTE 


“Yes, over a year ago. 
What little the Judge left 
she let dribble away. Jane 
has hardly enough to buy 
gloves.” 

“Why doesn’t she get a 
job? Plenty of girls do now. 
She’s been to school all over 
Europe.” 

“Never learned anything 
but half a dozen languages. 
She’s too young to be a 
governess. She’s only nine- 
teen, you know. Besides, 
that aunt she lives with won’t 
allow it. Stupid pride . 
And the child has nowhere 
else to go, if she quarrels 
with her. John’s idea is to 
get her married. That’s why 
he brought her here.” 

“Married! Lord, she’s 
homely as a mud fence.” 

“No, it’s her clothes. I 
tried to give her some things 
when she came down. But 
she’s too proud. Pride in 
her father. She adored him 
and hates to have people 
know that he died so poor.” 

“How long’s she been 
here?” 

“Nearly three weeks, and 
I haven’t dared to have any 
one else. She looks so dread- 
John insisted on this 
house party. Gaylord Mann 
is coming.” 

“Gaylord Mann!” 
man whistled softly. 

“Jane knows him. Met him at several dances last 
winter. He took her out once or twice, I believe.” 

“John’s aiming high. Mann’s dodged every deb for the 
last four years. Some of them have been easy to look at, 
too. What about Agatha? Should have shipped her to 
Europe with her sister.” 

“I know,” Mrs. Wels shook her head fretfully. “But, 
after all, she’s my niece and an orphan, too. She and her 
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sister don’t get along very well, I’m sorry to say.” 

The two sat silently watching the prodding inlet of the 
sound lying as still as an opal dropped carelessiy on velvet. 
High in the pine-trees that shaded the pillared veranda 
a small breeze whispered and was echoed in the room be- 
hind them. “Two spades double three 

Around the curve of the road an automobile reeled, 
swayed into the driveway and purred toward the house. 
Mrs. Wels leaned forward. ‘The Nashes.” She rose as 
the car stopped. 

In the cool living-room the players dropped their last 
cards. 

“It’s the Nashes,”’ Agatha reported from her vantage 
point near the window. “Finished just in time. How'd 
we make out, George?”’ 

“We won, of course. Out of luck, Jane,” Agatha’s part- 
ner commiserated. 

Jane laughed and shrugged thin shoulders to hide the 
quaver in the sound. 

“Five bucks! Phew! You two will be millionaires, if 
this keeps up,” Bob prophesied as he pulled a bill out of 
his pocket and tossed it on the table. 

“T owe you two-fifty, then, Bob,”’ Jane reminded. “That's 
for both of us,”’ she waved toward the bill. 

“Forget it,” he advised, and joined Agatha and George 
at the window. 


ESKI, the white Eskimo dog that had been lying at 
Jane’s feet, jumped into the chair George had left. He 
nuzzled Jane’s hand and tried to reach over and lick 
her face. Jane stroked the animal’s head idly. Her eyes 
were wide, lustrous, with a strange fear. She bit her lips 
to restrain their trembling. Her large eyes clung fascinated 
to the crisp bill. Her hand slipped from the dog's head 
to the edge of the table, glided tremulously across its 
sleek surface. Then with a sudden shiver she jumped 
up and followed the others. She reached the veranda just 
as Mrs. Wels was leading the newcomers toward the hall. 

“Oh, ‘lo, Jane. You here, too?” 

“Hello, Alice. How are you, Frank? Awfully nice to 
see you.” 

Mrs. Wels led the way up-stairs. Agatha, her arm 
through George’s, strolled back into the living-room. A 
slim maid, like a faint shadow, vanished through a rear 
door, bearing a tray of empty glasses. 

“Let’s collect the spoils. Oh, you took it. Divvy up, 
old dear.” 

“Took what?” 

“The cash.” 

“How'd you get that way? I went out with you. Bob 
probably pocketed it, to kid us. Oh, Bob, come across.” 

Bob and Jane, sitting astride the veranda railing, slipped 
to the floor and joined the others. 

“What’s on your mind?” 

“That five bucks that Agatha and I are going to elope 
on.” 

“Five bucks? What five bucks?” 

“Don’t look so damned innocent. Come across.” 

“Why, Bob hasn’t it. It was on the table. It must 
have blown off,’’ Jane defended her erstwhile partner. 

It had blown beyond the ordinary dimensions of visi- 
bility. After a few minutes’ concentrated search they gave 
it up. George recalled the maid’s leaving the room as they 
entered it. Agatha shook her head. Martha had been 
with Aunt Mary for years. 

“Oh, let’s have a drink and forget it. Only five bucks,” 
George scoffed. 

Agatha said nothing, but shortly afterward sought her 
aunt in the latter’s room. 

“It’s happened again, Aunt Mary.” 

“What, dear?’”’ Mrs. Wels asked in the tone of one 
who merely asks a question to gain time. 

“The five dollars George and I won .. 
Briefly she told what had occurred. 

Mrs. Wels, who had been standing before an opened 


. It’s gone.” 
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closet surveying a row of gowns, sank into a near chair. 
“Agatha ” Her voice was flat, almost frightened. 

“It’s so beastly small, but it’s happened. This is the 
second time in less than three weeks. That amethyst 
earring Aunt Mary . . . Jane . = 

“Hush, dear. You mustn’t say that. I'll speak to your 
uncle.” Fine lines had suddenly etched themselves about 
the older woman’s lips and eyes. 

The girl’s lips set in a cold, scornful smile as she turned 
to go. “I’m sure I don’t know why Uncle John’s so keen 
for her, anyway.” The door slammed behind her. 


HE evening slipped from dinner to bridge and danc- 

ing. Agatha, scintillantly brilliant, moved restlessly 
about the rooms, a vivid flash of color. Jane was silent, 
shadow-like, in a pale gray frock that despairingly re- 
vealed the travail of meeting several seasons’ styles. 

“This place is deadly, this year. Wish Gaylord were 
here,” Agatha mourned through a yawn. 

“Is he coming?” Jane’s face brightened as she turned 
from the window where she had been watching the moon 
threw shadows like black lace on the grass. 

“Saturday for the country club dance.” Agatha 
favored the other girl with a sharp look. “He hates sum- 
mer places. Had to bribe him to come. He said he’d 
only stand it if I promised him every dance.” There was 
spiteful maliciousness in her voice; a pitying scorn in the 
eyes she turned away from Jane. 

The girl at the window turned her head quickly. Her 
lips trembled. The black lace on the grass was blurred 
by a swift vision of the exquisite new frock that hung in 
Agatha’s closet. Soft yellow chiffon, with gay splashes of 
color. It had arrived that morning. Gaylord Mann 
Jane smiled bitterly at the memory of the two marvelous 
dances last winter, the intimate supper after the last one. 
She had had a new dancing frock then. She would have 
to wear the same one Saturday. 

“Let’s go for a swim while the moon's up,” somebody 
suggested. 

Agatha, Bob and George acquiesced with alacrity born 
of boredom. The Nashes and Mr. Wels were not to be 
wooed from the bridge table. Mrs. Wels pleaded a slight 
headache. 

Jane followed the others up-stairs and stopped in the 
landing to stroke Peski’s head. The little dog lying in 
the window-seat raised his head when she stopped. She 
was still there when Agatha in a negligée came out of her 
room at the head of the stairs and ran across the hall to 
her aunt’s room. 

“You'd better hurry. I'm ready,” she called over her 
shoulder. 

Jane went silently up the few steps, passed Agatha’s 
open door to her own room down the hall. The dog, rising, 
shook a few tantalizing moist spots from his ears and 
followed. 

It was when they had returned from their swim that 
Agatha, her wet bathing-suit dripping from under her rub- 
ber cape, ran across the hall to her aunt’s room, then called 
from the head of the stairs. Mary Wels hurried up-stairs. 

“Aunt Mary, you've got to do something!”’ Agatha 
slammed the door as her aunt entered the room, and 
leaned against it. 

“What . now i 

“My black pearl earrings. They were on my dressing- 
table. One of them’s gone!”’ 

“Oh . . . Agatha!” Mrs. Wels stared miserably at her 
niece. “Are are you sure?” 

“Of course I’m sure. I came to your room to borrow 
your bathing-cap. Jane was on the landing. I didn't 
notice when I came back. But now, when I came in, 
it was gone. Aunt Mary, that’s too valuable to let go. 
You ” The girl’s voice rose shrilly. 

“Sh she . Please, dear.” 

“Bunk! She’s poor, and she’s trying to keep up with 
us on nothing. And and she [Continued on page 118 | 
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P aying your Way through School 
Gives you a New Slant on Life 


HEY Called Me a Bookworm 
and a Dub, but at Eighteen 
I Made $1800 in One Season 


By MOSES LASKY 


HIS is the tale of a book- 
worm that turned. 

Two years ago, at seven- 
teen, | was a junior at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Whatever may 
have been the cause, I felt that I 
was regarded as a fine chap when 
it came to books and studies and 
that sort of nonsense, but as for 
common sense or practical ability, 
haw-haw. 

It therefore came to pass that 
when the contracting book agent 
came to the university, I fell. I, 
who knew nothing about farmers 
and still less about selling, was de- 
termined to sell to the farmers, a 
practical farmers’ veterinary work. 

You cannot go through school 
without money; that was motive 
one. And still more important, 


























here was an opportunity 
to meet people, to get rid 
of shyness, to achieve 
something, to show the 
world, no one in partic- 
ular, but anybody and 
everybody, that I was not 
the man it thought I was. 
(A most petty inception 
for an important episode 
in one’s life, indeed.) And 
beneath it all, there was 
a desire to see whether, 
He gained twenty pounds aj] sham aside, I really 
and grew three inches was anything more than 
during that ‘‘vacation’’ a student of books. 
Now if I had been any- 
thing but a meek sort of individual, if I had been an ath- 
letic star or a campus hero, I would have sallied forth to 
the farmers, with a bold face and no preparation. I would 
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T SEVENTEEN and 
~~ a thousand miles 
from home, young Lasky 
tramped fifteen miles a day 


have relied on the ability to bluff and the 
gift of gab. (That is what the star debater 
of the school did; he failed.) But I was only 
a bookworm, and therefore I spent six 
months of intensive study upon the book I 
was to sell. From cover to cover I read it; 
every nook and cranny of it did I know. 
By the time I went to the field, 7 knew my 
subject; I knew what I had to sell. 

“T struck territory that first summer 
equipped with my two prospects, the khaki 
coat and trousers I wore, the knowledge I 
had lodged in my cranium, the fire in my 
soul (if college students have souls); three 
dollars and seventy-five cents in my pocket, 
and.a home—a thousand miles away, for it 
was to south Texas I went. I had never be- 
fore been away from home. 

I was too much of a fool to know that I 
could not possibly sell books; I was too 
much of a fool to know that my territory was the worst 
in the entire country, for it had been burned out the year 
before, and Sol and Jup. Pluvius were conspiring to re- 
peat the grim trick; I was too much of a kid with too 
little experience to know that my territory was too sparsely 
settled to sell books in, that no man of any dignity would 
walk twenty miles a day from farm to farm to sell. I was 
too much of a simpleton to realize that cotton-raising, 
renting farmers had no stock upon which they would spend 
money to save. If I had had sense, I would have quit right 
there and then. 

But I did not know. I got off the train: I went to the 
post office; in fifteen minutes I was tramping down the 
road to see Mr. Middleton who lived in the first house out 
of town, as I had found by inquiring at the post office. In 
thirty minutes I was giving a canvass. 

The first day I finished up with no sales out of five 
approaches. That evening I met the hardest boiled and the 
meanest “cuss” that I have ever met in my two summers 
of experience. He would not let [Continued on page 121] 
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CHAPTER XXII 


ORNING brought little relief. Diana was caught 
M in the web of a hopeless infatuation. She could 

go neither forward nor back. Yet she knew now 
that, unless they were married, she would never belong to 
Shepherd Seton.  Elizabeth’s teachings had proved 
stronger than her own emotion. 

Painfully she retraced the events of the previous evening. 
He had not been himself. Strained! Unnatural! Yet 
he had insisted he had never been indifferent, and the 
moment of unrestrained passion had forced her to recognize 
the truth of this assertion. But what were they to do? 
What could they do? 

Round and round like a squirrel in a cage went Diana’s 
thoughts. Her own part of the problem was simple. 
Arthur would divorce her if she wished to marry again. 
If only Seton, too, were considering a divorce . . . But 
perhaps he was! If that were the case she could under- 
stand his reticence, his desperate effort at control. He 
had insisted time and again that he did not wish to hurt 
her. She told herself he loved her too deeply to ask 
anything less than marriage. He had not wanted to come 
in last night. She had asked him to come to her apart- 
ment. He would nct discuss his relations with his wife, 
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but no doubt he was planning as she was for a future- 
legitimate—union. 

She sprang from bed to bathe and dress in a solemn 
excitement. Contrary to custom, she did not go to school. 
Nine o’clock fourd her in her husband’s office waiting for 
an interview. 

Diana thought Arthur looked tired, but he greeted her 
pleasantly. She was gripping her pocketbook with both 
hands as she asked: “Arthur, did you mean what you 
said about giving me a divorce?” 

His lips tightened. 

“Why? Do you wish to marry some one else?” 

“Yes! That is—I'm in love with some one.” 

She saw the knuckles of his hand whiten as he grasped 
the back of a chair, but his voice was calm. 

“So that’s it. You are in love.” He added: 
you thought you were in love with me, too.” 

“Oh, please don’t be unkind,” Diana cried, sinking into 
a chair beside his desk. “I’m unhappy enough without 
your adding anything.” 

Arthur sat down, too. 

“What are you unhappy about?” he insisted. “If you’re 
in love with this bird and he wants to marry you——” 


“But 





ETON did not see Diana's reflection 
in the mirror, nor did his wife. 
Diana saw them, and she felt herself 
going down 


Being Arthur, he would have to 
be insulting to the unknown third 
party. Diana told herself his re- 
mark was typical, and injected 
more spirit than she had shown be- 
fore into her own reply. 

“How can he ask me to marry 
him when I’m already married? 
What would you do if you were in 

love with a girl who had a husband lurking in the 
background?” 

“T’d run like hell,” Arthur responded, gloomily. 

“T see no necessity for being vulgar,” Diana replied 
with dignity. 

“No? ‘Well, the fact of the matter is I haven’t much 
sympathy for the broken hearts of those who are already 
married. I sit here and listen to their stories day after 
day. It’s disgusting. And for you of all people to want 
to 

The old, flushed uneasiness was in his face, but instead 
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of turning from it Diana slid 
closer and touched his arm. 

“But that’s what I’m trying 
to tell you, Arthur. I’ve 
changed.”’ 

He pulled away from her. 

“So you’re not a little white 
goddess after all.” 

“I never was,” she faltered. 
“If you had been sweet to me 
as you were that first 
month... ” 

“I wonder how sweet your 
other lover would prove under 
the same circumstances,” flared 
Arthur. “I was too sweet. 
That was the trouble. Because 
I was older and more experi- 
enced I let you get away with 
it. But I should have forced 
you to be my wife... ” 

“Arthur! PLEASE!” 

“Don’t bother to pretend 
with me, Diana. You’re not 
so sensitive. If you were you 
wouldn’t have fallen for this 
other fellow... ” 

Jealousy and longing rang in 
his voice, and she was achingly 
sorry for him. Because in the 
light of her own pain she was 
at last able to comprehend his. 
But what could she say? She 
waited in silence until he 
asked: “Who is he, Diana?” 

“T don’t like the way you 
speak of him,” she objected. 
“He is a real man. A man any 
girl would be proud to marry.” 

“What's his name?” 

“T’d rather not tell you that 
yet,” she hesitated. “You see 
he’s married, too.” 

Arthur stared at her. “Do 
you mean he will have to get 
a divorce, too?” 

“T suppose so,” she said, in- 
nocently. “But it will be all 
right, anyway. They haven’t any children to consider.” 

Arthur, striving for a more professional manner, said: 
“Let me get this straight. You are in love with each 
other and wish to be married, but both of you are already 
tied?” 

“That’s it,” Diana nodded nervously. 

It sounded so different when it was stated baldly like 
that. 

Arthur continued: 

“T don’t know,” she replied, startled. 
away, but she is coraing home today.” 

Something worldly wise and cynical in Arthur’s smile 
made her want to hang her head. 

“T see. She’s been away. Are you sure the gentleman 
in the case is thinking of marriage, my dear?” 

Diana began to cry. 

“T think you’re horrid .. . ” 

“But are vou?” he insisted. 

“He wouldn’t be, of course, if he felt as you do about 
such things. The fact that we've all made a mistake 


But 


down 


“Is he living with his wife?” 


“She’s_ been 
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shouldn't necessarily ruin the rest of our lives—should it?” 

“No, it shouldn't,” Arthur agreed. “But the ordinary 
husband is more reluctant about admitting his lack of 
judgment than his less reticent wife. It’s the women 
who crave divorces, Diana.” 

“All right,” she said, drying her eyes. “Then I’m only 
proving myself perfectly normal. Because I want one, 
and if you won't advise me how to get it I'll go to some 
one else.”’ 

“You'll have to do that anyway,” he said. “I'll make 
an appointment for you with one of the best divorce 
lawyers in the city. But it will not be necessary for us 
to be divorced... ” 

“Why not?” 

“An annulment can be obtained.” 

When he had finishd his explanation Diana said: “But, 
Arthur, I couldn’t get up before a judge and discuss all 
that.” 

He seemed to consider the interview at an end. 

‘“That’s up to you, of course,” he said gravely. “Shall 
| make the appointment for this afternoon?” 

‘Perhaps tomorrow would be better,” she suggested, 
with the breathless sensation of one descending too rapidly. 

She recognized Arthur’s waiting client as the lady who 
had dined alone some evenings previous. She entered 
Arthur’s office with amber perfume trailing behind her. 
But Diana only smiled and hastened to Seton’s studio. It 
was almost time for her lesson. He would be waiting 


RRIVED at school, she went directly to Seton’s 

studio. She looked about happily as she passed into 
the empty room she thought of so possessively as hers. 
She adored each picture and chair and all the little inti- 
mate things which suggested Seton himself—a brass ash 
tray, the gray gloves, an early photo which hung on the 
wall behind the door. With a flash of tenderness, she 
ran to press her face against it. At that moment the 
door opened and voices approached. Diana turned to the 
mirror and pretended to adjust her hat. The intruders 
entered, pushing the door back until she stood behind it 
as plainly visible to them in the mirror on the wall as 
they were to her. But Seton had no eyes then, for that 
reflected image. Nor had Seton’s wife! 

She went to him passionately. 

‘I've been wild without you. I'll never take my va- 
cation alone again.” 

‘Do you know how very much I love you?” said Shep- 
herd Seton. 

Diana felt herself going down—down—her hand seized 
the knob of the door. And Seton’s eyes met hers in the 
glass. 

“I'm sorry,” she apologized. 

He looked annoyed, but made the necessary introduction, 
adding, “You've heard me speak of Diana?” 

“Of course,” his wife answered smiling. “Rather unusual 
to be caught making love to one’s own wife, isn’t it?” 

Her manner had the radiant confidence of the much- 
loved woman. Diana forced a sickly smile and prepared 
to go. But Seton stopped her. 

“Better stay and have your lesson. We’re already late.” 

“That’s my fault, too,” Mrs. Seton cried gaily. “Good- 
bye, Miss Dore. Please don’t feel badly over being forced 
to hear the ravings of a very much married woman.” 

Even Diana’s frozen heart admitted that she was 
charming .. . 

“I’m sorry,” Seton said when the door had closed. 

“Sorry?” she flared. “For what?” 

“That you happened to be here.” 

“But why be sorry? Nothing else in the world could 
ever have made me understand. I thought you didn’t 
care for each other; that she didn’t appreciate you.” 

Diana’s laugh was hard. 

“Did I ever say so?” 

“Certainly not! You've been very reticent about your 
marriage.” 
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She saw that his lips were set. His face was white 
and strained. 

“What a fool I’ve been!” she continued bitterly. “What 
a silly, vain little fool! I suppose you've told her how 
crazy I am about you?” 

“Diana, for God's sake!” 

She flung away from him, brushing the tears from her 
eyes. 

“Not even my work was sacred to you. You've dis- 
cussed me with her. Yet you told me she wasn’t interested 
in the stage.” 

“She isn’t—professionally. I have always discussed 
my plays with her. It’s my work, too, you know.” 

His self-control infuriated her. 

“I hate you,” she cried passionately. “Why didn't you 
leave me alone?” 

“There’s no use for me to try to explain to you now, 
Diana. You're too angry. And I do care for you much 
more than I intended to permit myself. But in the begin- 
ning I was trying to rouse you.” 

“Do you mean you made love to me deliberately?” 

“In the very beginning—yes! You seemed to me like 
a girl who was only half awake. You were as cold as ice 
No emotional response whatever. When ordinary methods 
failed I was curious to see what I could do with my own 
personality.” 

“You planned to do that to me!” 

“Oh, Diana, please believe that I went much further 
than I had planned. Your sweetness and charm went to 
my head. There were times when, except for your obvious 
lack of experience, I might have forgotten every other 
claim. But I do not love you. I have never said [ loved 
ae 

It was true! She had been the one who talked of love! 
She remembered that she had thought he was planning for 
a divorce. Divorce! Her nails cut into the flesh as she 
thought of the ecstasy Arthur’s promise of freedom had 
given her. Freedom for what? Oh, dear God! 

Anger slipped from her like a mask, leaving her 
shaken—ill! 

Her eyes wandered to his coat behind the door, and 
the ache in her heart became unendurable. 

“Oh, | can’t talk about it. Let me go!” 

As she stepped into the hall Vivian rose from the bench 
where she had been waiting. “Come down-stairs with 
me, Diana. I want to talk with you.” 

Diana turned on her with a face like a ghost. “Not 
now! Don’t try to talk to me now... ” 

‘‘Diana-—oh, my God, what's happened?” 

Diana turned away with a little helpless cry. She 
was too frantic to worry over what Vivian would think. 
Not until afterwards did she remember that Vivian’s eyes 
were dilated. Her one thought was of escape. She must 
get out of there as quickly as possible. She was through 
being an actress—through with it forever. But as she 
reached the door she saw the electricians before the Little 
Theater working on a sign which announced the appear- 
ance of Diana Dore in “Mona Vanna.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


IANA’S one idea was to get away. But the sight ol 

her own name going up before the theater stopped 
her, and as she hesitated Trotsky swung through the 
door shouting: “Hey, you beautiful lady! You're going 
to sit by me today.” 

“It isn’t time for Klesalek’s class already?” 

“Sure it is. Come along!” 

In despair she obeyed. Easier to go with him into the 
classroom than to invent an excuse. Trotsky insisted on 
selecting a chair for her next to his. 

“Miss Dore,” directed Klesalek, “take this scene from 
‘Magda.’ ¥ 

She opened her lips to refuse. His blue eyes met hers 
steadily. 
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As Diana reached the steps of her house, she met Arthur descending. 


“No excuse, please! I have enough to disturb me this 
morning without listening to the whimsical reasons why 
you people can’t perform.” 

Diana dragged to her feet. 
she couldn’t. Her heart was broken. “Forget your own 
troubles,’ Klesalek had said. But this was different. The 
very force which made her an actress had been taken 
away. Her face was colorless as she stepped through the 
familiar doorway. But with the action the training of 
months asserted itself. Instantly she became Magda. 
It was not pretense. She was another being. She was 
Magda, herself 


She couldn’t do it. Oh, 


““Oh,"’ she cried, *‘did you come to see me?" 


“Such a silent harp was my soul,” she breathed, and 
swept into the great, impassioned speech, for the mo 
ment entirely self-forgetful. 

Klesalek stepped forward. 


His face was glowing, but 
he did not interrupt. Even the pink-cheeked student 
who played Von Koehler caught fire from her blaze ot 
passion as the scene swept on 

“And if I wish for ruin? If I 

Klesalek’s hand was on her shoulder 

“Go on! Go on!” 

She did go on with a voice which was quivering, rhvth 


mic, beautiful And at [Continued on page 122} 
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( YARTER kept a protect- 
“ ing eye upon Dorothy 
Ann, forgetting to take 
into account the sharp- 
ness of eye and ire of a 
neglected woman 


How a MODERN GIRL Stooped to CONQUER 


HREE things make a love story whenever they 
come together: a very pretty girl; a man regarded 
as dangerous: trouble. 


The man was Carter Andress, and women who were 
took care never to be seen out with him alone. 


discreet 
Still, everybody liked Carter. Men a lot; 
That was the trouble. Nobody 
Carter—had any illusions about his predilections. 
assiduous attentions to any woman from Carter 
just one thing. 

He began when he was seventeen and a freshman in 
college by trying to duplicate one of Don Juan’s episodes 
in Lady-what-you-may-call-hers boudoir—for which he 
was very promptly and very emphatically fired from that 
college. Various other institutions of learning followed 
suit, for reasons not at all dissimilar, until his ultimate 
obtaining of a degree in architecture was a matter of 
wonder. Not that there was any question of Carter’s un- 
doubted talent in architecture—-when he thought of archi- 
tecture. 


women too 
least of all 
Too 


meant 


much. 
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He returned to his home region in the lower reaches of 
the Mississippi River and proceeded without delay to 
make himself known in two directions. One was for the 
practicability and the beauty of the buildings he designed. 

Nobody knew how he had managed, in the years since 
that time, to keep from getting thoroughly shot many 
times. Most certainly it was not because Carter stayed 
home at nights knitting woolen socks. And in that par- 
ticular section generally the coroner’s telephone rings 
whenever the Seventh Commandment gets bent. 

Lately—very lately—however, Carter was beginning to 
have thoughtful moments: moments when he counted over 
the number of crops of débutantes he had seen bud, 
flower and disappear into marriage; when he sat alone 
and weighed Carter Andress in the scales. Almost daily he 
was introduced gravely as a very dangerous man to tiny, 
solemn daughters of girls he had danced with at their 
coming-out parties. Somehow these girls seemed to have 
acquired something he had missed. 


And yet, it was hard to reform. Playing Don Juan is 





Dangerous | 


By 
DaAvip R. SOLOMON 


a cumulative poison. Ladies with curiosity and with 
reputations of their own came along constantly for a 
passage at arms with the champion. And, eager or 
not, a man must always seem so. 

Sometimes when he was frankest with himself he 
wondered how much of the state of his feelings lately 
could be attributed to little Dorothy Ann Iberville 
Dorothy Ann was of this year’s crop, openly thrilled to 
death at being grown at last. Already more than one 
man had discovered that the unforgivable offense to Dor- 
othy Ann was to accuse her of being young. 

Carter watched from afar. There aren't any innocent 
girls any more—he knew that as well as any one—but 
even to him it was astonishing how much they can seem 
to know about wickedness without being wicked. Watch- 
ing, he could see Dorothy Ann just pipping her shell, try- 
ing her best to be as bad as any of the other girls were; 
and underneath the veneer of sophistication so carefully 
built up and so painstakingly maintained he could see 
little Dorothy Ann Iberville, as sweet and as fresh as a 


new-blown rosebud on a morning in spring. 

Yet he did not have to be told that Dorothy 

Ann would resent such a suspicion fiercely, 

would deny it to the death; and without com- 

ment he watched Dorothy Ann plaster a glaring 

coat of rouge over the delicate flush that came 

and went in her tender young cheeks and 
laboriously, painstakingly fashion into a Cupid’s bow, un 
mistakable at a hundred yards, movie-fashion, the curve 
of her fresh young lips. Who was he? he reminded him- 
self savagely. Who had made him regulator of morals? 

So far as he knew, all of the little girls were flaunting 
their scanty skirts above their slender knees and swearing 
full-throated, hairy-chested oaths in their soft voices. 
Yes, he knew the power of the current of their physical 
make-ups which these youngsters were playing with—but 

wasn’t that the preachers’ business? The best thing for 

him to do was to keep his mouth shut; he, Carter Andress, 
merely to be seen with whom put a definite stamp upon 

any woman’s reputation. 
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In the South, after the crops have been “laid by” in 
the fall there is a period of taking life easy until the 
preparations for spring plowing and planting begin to re- 
mind unpleasantly that man must eat by the sweat of his 
brow. 

Che colored field hands entered on their time of lotus- 
eating, when their most strenuous efforts were to eat and 
sleep; while up at the “big house,” revelry went on when- 
ever opportunity offered. 

Mary Caroline and Gene Brandon—the wildness of the 
young married crowd did not pass uncensored, either— 
found out that the overseer on Gene's plantation was 
planning to spend at least a week in Memphis, Tennessee, 
assisting at the arrival of a grandson; and they seized the 
opportunity to throw a week-end party down on the 
plantation. Old Man DeScales had been Gene’s father’s 
overseer, and he heartily disapproved of the carryings-on 
that he had seen and heard the one time he was at one of 
the parties. Dick and Mary Caroline tried to console them- 
selves by saying that it gave the old folks a necessary some- 
thing to talk about; but Old Man DeScales had switched 
both of them down from apple trees years ago, and his 
disapproval was not lightly to be disregarded. They there- 
fore welcomed the news of his hegira to Memphis. 

It was a noble party. There were the Covington twins, 
male and female, who could mix an entirely adequate 
cocktail of corn liquor and dare you to name the motive 
power; there was William Wesley Wickersham, whose 
claim to distinction lay in tottering upon the verge of in- 
toxication immediately upon arriving at a party and bal- 
ancing exactly there—for days on end if necessary; there 
were all the available girls and men for those girls—and 
there was Amelia Manning. 

Amelia was divorced—although the court records showed 
that nominally, at least, the divorce had been granted to 
her. Rumor named Carter Andress—and her behavior 
toward him confirmed the rumor. 


N ALL this world there is nothing quite as dead as a fire 
that has gone out. Amelia refused fiercely to recognize 

this truth, also to recognize the truth that in the entire 
affair with Carter she had been the aggressor. As the 
Brandons’ week-end party progressed, therefore, she 
showed more and more her resentment over Carter’s avoid- 
ing her to keep a protecting eye upon Dorothy Ann Iber- 
ville. Carter thought that no one could possibly notice. 
He knew better than to let littke Dorothy Ann’s name be 
coupled with his own. He forgot, however, to take into 
account the sharpness of eye—and ire—of a neglected 
woman. 

His efforts were complicated also by the rye. 

The week-end party gathered way. Nobody tried to 
sleep; and the comings and goings began to mingle into a 
confused kaleidoscope. Since the mind of man ran not to 
the contrary, Carter had been unto them as the rock of 
Gibraltar: going on all their parties with them; taking— 
apparently—drink for drink with the thirstiest. And, 
likewise, since the mind of man ran not to the contrary, 
he had seen each one of them home on some occasion, 
walking steadily on his own two legs. This last was 
rather irritating to those among them who esteemed them- 
selves as hard drinkers, able to carry their liquor in any 
company. Concerted measures were taken to remedy the 
situation. 

It was a little complicated by Carter’s ultimatum to 
drink only rye; but Gene Brandon ruthlessly hauled forth 
the stock that he had been secreting for a birth or death 
or some such celebration. Craftily, day by day, artifices 
were contrived to render Carter Aors du combat, as had 
been each of them. Never did he lack for one to drink 
with him. The others took it in relays. 

After the first two days things began to seem blurred 
to Carter. He remembered accusingly that there was 
something he intended to do---that he had to stay sober 
to look after some one—but that memory gradually re- 
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ceded into some hinterland in his brain where it was 
hidden behind the growing and growing bottles and the 
drinking companions that sprang up dreamlike as fast as 
their predecessors were bowled over. 


AWN was: breaking, bleak, gray dawn; and all the 

world was made up to Carter Andress in one vast 
weariness and a taste. He passed his hand tenderly, ex- 
ploringly, over his head, and tried to orient himself. 

Hazy fragments began to return to him: Gene Bran- 
dun’s face dissolving and reappearing above a proffered 
cocktail, William Wesley Wickersham, through a mist of 
smoke down and out at last, slumbering peacefully with 
his head on a footstool and an artificial flower in his hand; 
the Covington twins shaking decoctions seemingly for 
hours on end; and always, from this side and from that, 
seemingly floating in the air, suspended all about him, 
endless, innumerable glasses of rye. Too, there was an 
indescribable fragment of getting with somebody into his 
car and assuring some one bravely that he was “perf'ly 
able t’ drive, ’sure you! Gosh, what a night!” 

He blinked his eyes and looked around. This—wasn’t 
Gene's plantation! He was sprawled on a rug on a cheap 
floor with another rug flung, toga-fashion, across his chest. 
A pine door was almost straight before him. Tacked upon 
it were twin printed cards: “Hotel Rules,” and “Leave all 
Valuables with the Clerk.” Hotel of some sort evidently: 
cheap one, by the looks of it. 

He rose creakily to his feet. Lordy, how many muscles 
did a man have to ache, anyhow? He'd have to find out 
where he was, then get a cold shower 

Abruptly Carter stopped and ceased breathing for an 
instant. He was not alone in this cheap hotel room. 
Sprawled across the bed in the scanty little frock she had 
worn down to dinner the night before, as undisturbedly at 
peace as a rosebud just before dawn, was little Dorothy 
Ann Iberville. 

Of a sudden Carter realized his lungs were aching from 
holding his breath. He passed an unsteady hand across 
his face and tried to dispel the heavy weight at the pit of 
his stomach. All of the humor had vanished; there was 
nothing funny about what he had done now. He could 
stand what he had to—but what had he let this poor kid 
in for? Worse, what could he do to get her out of it? 

He stood irresolute, snatched out of his thoughtlessness. 
He cursed every drop of the liquor he had drunk. And 
yet, what could he do? 

Softened footsteps came down the hall. Carter listened. 
There came muffled hammering on a door, a sleepy re- 
sponse and the porter’s low call: “Five ‘clock, suh. Five 
clock.” 

Carter came to life. Cautiously, softly he twisted the 
key to unlock the door and, closing it behind him to hide 
what lay in the room, beckoned. “Here, boy—here!” 

The porter started, then grinned. “Yassuh, Mist 
Cartuh. How come you up so early, suh?” 

Carter looked at him more closely. “You know me?” 
he asked. 

“Lawd, yassuh, Mist’ Cartuh. Ev’body knows you, 
suh. Dis am de Home Sweet Home Hotel, suh.” 

Carter knew it, a place that was raided periodically. 
The locale for more causes for divorce than any other 
within the state. And inside the door behind him 

His lips closed. “Were you on when—I got here last 
night?” he asked. 

“Yassuh, Mist’ Cartuh,” the boy grinned. “You sho 
was high loopin’, suh; never seed yo’ liquor git you down 
befo’, suh. Y’-all registered wid me, suh—de clerk ‘d 
run ‘cross street t’ git him a cup o’ coffee—least de lady 
did de registerin’, suh.” 

“How is that? And don't talk so loud!’ The /ady 
brought me in—she registered for both of us?” 

“Yassuh, Mist’ Cartuh. You was so high, suh, you 
couldn’ hit de groun’ wid yo’ hat—didn’ know yo’ haid 
f'um a hole in de ground’.” He grinned patronizingly. 
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“*You're a sensitive idiot,’ said Carter. ‘The real you doesn’t approve of cursing and drinking, but you're 
afraid of being a back number. Let's hear you deny it!"’ 


“Look here, boy, are you sure of what you’re talking Carter scarce had time to pass an incredulous hand over 
about?” his forehead before he was back with the book. 

“Sho’? Cours’ I’m sho’. She was sorter high herse’f, “Heah, suh,’ his thumb-nail indicated a line. Carter 
suh; but,” loyally, ‘nothin’ like you, Mist’ Cartuh. Wait bent and read in the dim light of the hall lamp: 
heah a minute, suh. I'll git de register ’n’ show you.” “Jane Doe,” and then, below, assigned to the same room, 
His feet pat-pattered in the direction of the cheap steps. “John Doe”—both in the hard- |Continued on page 126] 
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EANIE McPHERSON, who wrote 
the scenario of ‘‘The King of Kings,”’ 
‘The Ten Commandments” and other 
spectacular dramas, was formerly a 
motion picture actress. Right: Gerald- 
ine Farrar. Perhaps she’s dreaming of 
the time Wallie Reid was her toreador 
in Carmen! 


HE motion picture, criticized 
so often for its parasitical 
tendencies, has developed a 
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How 
SAM GOLDWYN 
and Some of His 
SCREEN FINDS 
Looked to 


LOUELLA O. PARSONS 


Noted Motion Picture Critic 


and his penchant for discovering new faces for the screen. 
Only a few weeks before, Thomas Meighan, passing 
through Chicago, had told me that if Mr. Goldwyn had 
not seen him in London on the stage, he might never have 
considered motion pictures. 


cies had made him one of the best-known figures in the 
motion picture industry. My interest was further piqued 
by the knowledge that he had been able to convince 
@ Edgar Selwyn, Arthur Hopkins and Margaret Mayo, all 
™ successful Broadway stage producers, of the feasibility of 
. invading the stage for screen talent. These three hard- 


@: I was curious about the man whose Columbus tenden- 
oF}, 
- , 


a headed business folk not only believed in Mr. Goldwyn, 


but they invested their money in the new Goldwyn Film 
™ Company. 
s Mr. Goldwyn’s introduction to the Chicago newspaper 
folk was to be made at a luncheon. 
Louis Lee Arms, who later married Mae Marsh, asked 


number of men whose careers can 
refute any such clinging vine accu- 
sations. Samuel Goldwyn is one of 
the most daringly original individuals 
I have ever met in or out of the 
movies. 

The first time I ever saw him was 
when he came to Chicago to launch 
the Goldwyn Company. He had sold 
his interest in the Lasky Company 
for one million and a half dollars and 
with this nest-egg had formed a new 
producing organization in which he 
hoped to put some of his own ideas. 
[ had heard about this Sam Goldwyn 
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me to make the introduction. 

“But I have only met Mr. 
Goldwyn casually,” I  pro- 
tested. 

“He is the easiest man in 
the world to introduce,” ar- 
gued Louis Arms. “He has 
more ideas to the minute than 
any other man in the world. 

Just talk with him.” 

As soon as I heard Sam 
Goldwyn outline his plans for 
this new company at that 
luncheon, I felt sure that he 
would hitch his wagon to a 
star. If you will pardon so 
bromidic a metaphor, I will say he hitched his wagon to 
many stars, but some of them proved to be falling lum- 
inaries. 

Before he invaded the operatic and dramatic field, he 
fortified his company with two names of international 
prominence. One of these, Mabel Normand, was one of 
the most popular and beloved comediennes in pictures. 
Her big eyes and her pantomimic ability had made her 
Mack Sennett’s greatest drawing card. Every one loved 
Mabel. Deeds of her generosity and kindness to others 
less fortunate even penetrated the newspaper offices and 
made cynical reviewers more or less eager to know her. 

My acquaintance with Mabel had been sketchy. I had 
met her when she passed through Chicago with Roscoe 
Arbuckle, Charlie Chaplin and other members of that 
famous Keystone Company. She had always been cor- 
dial, but a little on her guard with me. I could not under- 
stand her reserve. It was foreign to Mabel’s nature. 

“IT want you to really know Mabel,” Sam Goldwyn said 
‘I want you to see her alone, and have a talk with her.” 

[he opportunity, however, did not present itself until 
two years later, when I was on the Morning Telegraph 
in New York. 

Arrangements had been made for me to dine with Mabel 
at the Knickerbocker Hotel. I called for her at her apart- 
ment, and I found the impulsive, adorable Mabel whom 
every one loved just as cold and just as much on her 
guard as ever. I instinctively felt she distrusted or dis- 
liked me. 

We motored to the Knickerbocker Hotel almost in 
silence. Mabel answered my questions politely and in 
monosyllables. We reached the dining-room of the Knick- 
erbocker. This was in the |Continued on page 72} 
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"THE joy of all box 
offices, and one of 

the most beloved come- 

diennes in pictures 
Mabel Normand 


AE MARSH, below, 
whom Sam Gold- 
wyn coveted and won 
for his own company 
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MAMIE 
The ‘“Gimmie-Girl” aed 
Strikes a Big 


BONANZA 


HE time was 
May; the place 


New York, 
city of enchantment, 
apogee of man’s 


achievements or the 
big boob town de- 
pending upon one’s 
specs —- paradise for 
puffers and bluffers 
For all is not satin 
that shimmers, 

So Mamie could 
have told you. But 
first a word about 
her Mamie was 
New York She 
was what is known as 
a“gimmie-girl,”’a dig- 
ger of gold: her 
specialty being Big 
Cinema Capitalists 
from California or 
Big Bonanza Boobs 
from Anv-Point- 
West “SYUICK!" said Mamie. 

Mamie and Work “That fellow there 
mixed like Count with thegraycap has taken 
Salm and Labor. But your money’’— Mamie had 
vhenitcameto no intention of allowing 
the digging of gold, that big roll to get away 
\MIlamie was a “‘she- from her so easily 


rie [ teu 


se 
Aes ; : — 


vo-getter. 

hat was why on a May afternoon in the city of New 
York, Mamie was an interested witness to a certain little 
comedy 

Broadway is a street of comedies or tragedies-—again 
depending on your specs. This particular comedy had 
three actors: a’colossal blond youngster, six feet goodness- 
knows-how-many-inches; a blind beggar hunched far over 
the tin cup held between his dirty twisted fingers in order 
to keep a wary eye on its contents; and a shabby lounger 
with dull shifty eyes that lit up suddenly with a covetous 
vleam. The tall blond youngster had caught sight of the 
dwarfed, cringing beggar. Perhaps it was the compari- 
son, perhaps it was the spring sunshine, or may be it was 
because he had never seen a blind beggar before; any- 
how, he plunged his hand into his trousers pocket and drew 
forth a fat, a huge, a tremendous roll of bills and pealed off 
several of the outer skins and thrust them into the clutch- 
ing, eager fingers of the beggar. 

This was when and why the shabby fellow’s eyes caught 
fire, and Mamie’s baby-blue eyes caught fire, too. Mamie 
had seen many a “wad” during her career, but never a 
thicker “wad” than this one, or one displayed with sw‘ 
perfect abandon and ease. 

Evidently the shabby lounger agreed with M2~ © 
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he proceeded with amazing dexterity and finesse to extract 
the “wad” from the young giant’s pocket and to stuff it 
into the yawning depths of his own. 

Mamie’s baby-blue eyes popped even wider and grew 
a deeper shade of baby-blue, and her parted red lips 
snapped together into a determined line. Mamie had no in- 
tention of allowing a roll of bills of such size and thickness 
to be taken away from her that easily. Not Mamie! 

She quickened her step and caught up with the blond 
young man and touched him on his shoulder. “Quick! 
That fellow there with the gray cap and brown coat has 
taken your money. Don’t stand and stare!” she stamped 
an impatient foot. “Hurry! He's almost running now. 
He’s got your money, ail of it!” 

This last had the desired effect. The young man 
stretched his long legs and dodged in and out among the 
crowd on the sidewalk until he caught up with that gray 

» and brown coat, flung it on the sidewalk, gave ‘t--a 

‘loping, fished from its pocket a thick roll of b#!ls, and 
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The 


Jast Jaugh 


By ADELAIDE 
HUMPHRIES 


gave it a last kick into 
the gutter much to 
the delight and satis- 
faction of the inter- 
ested crowd that had 
gathered. 

The crowd broke 
up and drifted on in 
search of new excite- 
ment. The gray cap 
and brown coat man- 
aged another feeble 
groan as it was lifted from the gutter by the blue arm of 
the law. The blond young giant brushed off his new light- 
checkered suit, adjusted his new hat, took out a gorgeous 
new silk handkerchief and mopped first his brow and then 
his new orange-colored oxfords—oxfords so new that they 
nearly squeaked when he touched them. As he straight- 
ened up his eyes met the baby-blue eyes of Mamie the 


Illustrated by 
Harier Ennis Stivers 


‘gimmie-girl.” 

Only of course 
he didn’t think 
of her as a “gim- 
mie-girl’, never 
having heard of 
suchaspecies. He 
thought of her as 
the most magnifi- 
cent, the most 
breath -taking 
spectacle that he 
had as yet en- 
countered among 
all the magnifi- 
cent breath-tak- 
ing spectacles of 
the city of New 
York. 

And so she 
was, a vision in 
scarlet and _ sil- 
ver. Mamie was 
so dressy that 
she made the 
jewel and fur- 
coat collections 
of a movie queen 
look dowdy. Her 
hair was so 
blonde and so 
curly that all 
other hair looked 
as straight as an 
Indian’s and as 
colorless as hay 
in comparison 
for which Mamie 
could thank the 
patience of 
Charlie of the 
Blitz. And 
Mamie’s skin! Well, you've heard of the “skin you love 
to touch” and the kind that “keeps that schoolgirl com- 
plexion,” but no mere soap-scrubbed skin was to be 
compared with Mamie’s pink-and-white velvety epidermis, 
for Mamie applied the lacquer with an artist’s technique. 

Add to this that Mamie was inclined to curves, nothing 
skimpy about her. 
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Biuit on eight-cylinder-seven-pas- 
senger limousine lines, it was no 
wonder that the young blond Goliath 
couldn't get his breath. 

Yes, it’s me,”” Mamie smiled, in a 
manner calculated to render speech- 
less the most loquacious. ‘You sure 
gave it to him, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, mam.” The big young man gasped. 
speak and smile, this scarlet-and-silver apparition! 

“Yes, you sure gave it to him,” Mamie said again. Her 
tones were as silvery as the turban on her head, and her 
baby-blue eyes were wide with awe and admiration. 

The big young man wasn’t accustomed to such obvious 
adoration. He stammered and blushed and assured the 
scarlet-and-silver vision that what he had done was really 
nothing. ‘‘The fellow deserved a good licking, and so I 
gave it to him. If there’s anything I hate,” he went on, 
having found his voice, “it’s a low-down, dirty sneak-thief.” 

“Yes,” Mamie agreed, giving him another treat by show- 
ing the effect of curling black lashes against the velvety 
perfection of pink and white, “he wasn’t very gentlemanly 
about it.” 

‘No, Mam, he wasn’t,” the young man assented, scowl- 
ing Chen his scowl vanished And it’s you I have to 
thank. After this I'll keep my eyes open, you bet! Wish 
there was some way I could thank you!”’ 

Mamie smiled a rather sad little smile and assured him 
that she was glad to do something for a stranger. She’d 
know right away he was a stranger—although of course 
she didn’t add that picking out strangers was her specialty. 


It could 
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The young man informed her that he was just as lonely 
as she was and that he'd be glad to do anything he could, 


**©O YOU don't mind 
losing a little 
money!’’ Mamie said, 
wondering how much 
he’d mind when he 
found he'd lost two 
thousand dollars 
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Instead, she sighed and said that she 
was a stranger herself and hadn't 
been in the big city very long. Which 
was a fact; twenty-two years isn't 
so very long, and Mamie was just 
twenty-two. 

“It is hard for strangers, terrible 
lonesome and—and x 


so she wouldn't be so lonesome. In fact, nothing could 
give him more pleasure. Couldn’t they go some place 
together? The afternoon was just beginning—and it 
would be a long afternoon. Furthermore, he asserted 
earnestly, he was really O. K.; the sort of person a young 
girl was perfectly safe in knowing. 

So Mamie, with becoming reluctance and another display 
of the eyelashes, consented to accept his chaperonage. 

The big young man introduced himself as Abner Jenkins 
of Arkansas. Mamie introduced herself as Mamie Dwight- 
Smith—Mamie had once read a novel, and in it was an 
English nobleman named Dwight hyphen Smith; much 
“sweller” than plain Smith, which was all that belonged to 
Mamie. 

This convention being taken care of, Mamie thought it 
time to ask the young man where he would like to go. 

He quite enthusiastically gave her to understand that 
she was the captain and he was at her command. 

Which gave Mamie an inspiration. Or rather it was the 
recollection of the roll of money that awoke the divine 
afflatus. Mamie knew that it |Continued on page 127] 





EIGH-HO, a- 
lack - a - day 
and hey 

nonny nonny! These 

; are housetop nights 

% with a ukulele and 
a steamer rug. . 
organdy anu orange drinks .. . moonlight 
and mosquitoes . . . cars, canoes and caresses 
bare legs and freckled knees . 





porch swings and promises . ‘ midnight 
swims ... 

Summer is coming in strong, loud sing 
cuckoo. 


co 


R= I am a child of August and my 
heart sings like a locust to the heat of 
midsummer. Never are girls so tempting 
as in the light froth of voile or georgette, 
soft arms flung under heads half-drooping 
to the languor of the late afternoon, drowsy- 
lidded eyes, warm lips . . . hey! hey! This 
can’t go on! 
a) 


PEAKING of 

ocean products, 
H. L. writes that she 
is off caviar for life. 
“That stuff is terri- 
ble,” she says. “I’ve 
had only one taste of 
it, but I’m a girl that 
knows her own mind. / 
I never even want to 
see caviar again. I 
never would have 
tasted it—but I 
thought it was black 
berry jam!” 


co 


Noa mind, H. 
A L., you didn’t 
do what I did at the 
Florida exposition. | 
went up to the guava 
exhibit and asked the 
man if I could eat 
one of his guavas. A 
tidy crowd collected, 
and after a brief lec- 
ture in which I ex- 


plained that this 
tropical fruit was 
poisonous but deli- 


cious, and it took a 
man a year to train 
himself to eat it with- 
out being killed in- 
stantly, I waved my 
handkerchief at my 
duly impressed audi- 
ence and bit into the 
guava. It was green! 























Ye YOUNGER. /E 


A Rhapsody of Moonlight and Mosquitoes 
By H. W. HANEMANN 








HE marshmallow mustache goes this 

month to the bird at a party the other 
night. “Little Lottie Lee!” he greeted one 
of the detachable decorations. 


“And not a moving picture!” she 
countered. 
“No,” he replied sadly, “not even a 
Vitaphone.” 


co 


© SHALL we pin it on the salesgirl 
who knew her customers? 
“Got anything snappy in rubber bands?” 
asked the boy with the fancy hatband. 
“No,” she said sweetly, “but we’ve got 
something awfully catchy in fly paper.” 


a om) 


GAVE my appendix to science last week,” 

reports Arthur Chiswick of Troy, “and 
when I came out of the ether, I found the 
shades drawn. So I called the nurse.” 


“What's the idea of the drawn shades?” 
said I. 


“How do you 
feel?” said she. 

“Fine,” said I, 
“but what’s the 
idea of the drawn 


T isn’t so much what goes on these days as what comes off. And wnat doesn't? 
Two seasons more and a proper coat of tan will be all that’s required of 
anybody. Then what will those red-haired girls that burn and burn—and freckle 












shades anyway?’ 

“Well,” said she, 
“there’s a big bon- 
fire in the empty lot 
across the street, 
and we were afraid 
that if you came to 
too soon youd think 
been a flop.” 


the operation had 


co 


HICH is almost as good as the Irish 
man who had appendicitis. But that 
one is so ancient, I hesitate to tell it. (Oh, 
go aw-wan, Bill, go a-HEAD and TELL it!) 
Well then, the Irishman came to, and by 
some strange chance he saw an organ 
grinder’s monkey bouncing up and down on 
the window sill. He batted an eye at the 
monkey for a moment and, waving a feeble 
hand at it, he said: 
“Run away, dear, your mother is a very 
sick man!” 


coe 


T MUST be great to be a celebrity in these 
stirring times. Your fame gets about 
so, and in so many ways. The other night 
I saw a street vendor with an armful of 
pearl necklaces—you know the kind with 
each pearl the size of a grape and of a 
length, which, i: genuine, would make 
each necklace able to pay off the 
French debt. 
“Queemarie poils,” 
“Queemarie poils—seventy-fi’ 


he was chanting, 
cents!” 


co 


ND right now, as I long for a nice 
fireman to turn the hose on me, 
they are selling photographs of 
Lindbergh in the Five and Ten. 


of a certain delicatessen store— 
a portrait of Lindbergh done 
tastefully on an out-size water- 


coe > 


ADELEINE’S 

got her hair 
cut off short. I 
asked her why and 
she said the new 
boy friend is a 
barber. That's a 
hot one! I suppose 
if she meets an up- 
and-coming young 
dentist he'll treat 
her to a set of gold 
teeth, a Sunday eve- 
ning with a plastic 
surgeon would mean 
a lifted face Mon- 
day morning, or if 
her next love should 


oe ‘nos? happen to be an 
do, poor things: undertaker . 

OW should I But really it's remarkable how respectable a coat of tan actually is. About this Oh, well, as long 

have known time our little stretch of sand, sky and sea takes on the debonair aspect of a Con- as she doesn’t make 

that a green guava . ; : , friends with the 

and a green persim- tinental beach. And nobody thinks a thing about it until week-end visitors arrive proprietor of a 

mon were sisters un- to throw us into confusion with gleaming alabaster shoulders and so-and-so. How- — ing goods ™ 

and come into the 


der the peel? I didn’t 
even know the guava 
wasn't ripe! 


ever, we always have a can of mahogany stain open, and in no time at all 
everybody is happy again. 
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office with a pair of 
running pants 
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Stars who Flamed and Stars who Flickered 


continued from page 67 


days before Mr. Volstead made a glass of 
Pilsen illegal 

The people at the table next to us 
were having a German dinner with cab- 
bage, corned beer and beer. 

‘A little caviar?” suggested Mabel. 

Thank you, no,” I said. “But I would 
like a glass of beer and some corn beef 
and cabbage 1“ 

The expression that came over Mabel’s 
face mystified me. 

‘You mean,” she fairly gasped, “that 
you don’t think it is wicked to drink 
beer?” 

‘Certainly not,” I said. “I do not 
drink cocktails or highballs because I 
don’t happen to care for them, but I do 
not think it is wrong to take a drink. 
Where did you get that notion?” 

Then Mabel unfolded a most amazing 
tale. She had been terrified of me. She 
had understood that I was narrow-minded, 
severe in my judgments and particularly 
critical of motion picture people. 

“T was told,” said Mabel, “that you 
thought Mae Marsh, the Gishes and Mary 
Pickford were the only people fit to asso- 
ciate with in the film business.” 

The thought of my preference for Mae 
Marsh was a sore spot. Both girls were 
in the Goldwyn Company and there was 
not a particularly strong bond of affection 
between them. At least, I always felt 
that Madge Kennedy and Mae were not 
favorites of Mabel’s. 

Mabel, impulsive and headstrong, could 
no more conceal her feelings than a child. 
She either liked you or she didn’t. There 
was no half-way measure. It is that very 
quality of frankness and that arresting 
absence of hypocritical politeness that so 
endears Mabel Normand to all who know 
her. 

This little téte-4-téte dinner eight years 
izo was the beginning of a lasting friend- 
ship. I often see Mabel here in Holly- 
wood, where she lives with her husband, 
Lew Cody 


ETURNING to Mr. Goldwyn, not all 
of his adventures have been profit- 
able. However, some of his most striking 
innovations have been impractical experi- 
ments. He has never let anything stand 
in the way of his ideas. He has been so 
iconoclastic in his trail-blazing that when 
he visited George Bernard Shaw some 
years ago to try to inveigle the great 
playwright into the Goldwyn Company, 
Mr. Shaw made his now historic remark: 
“I am sorry, Mr. Goldwyn, but you are 
an artist and I am only a business man.” 
The ambition to attain the unattainable 
probably was instrumental in urging Mr. 
Goldwyn to sign Mary Garden on a con- 
tract to make two pictures. The dynamic 
Mary, who sways her audiences and whose 
acting is only second to her singing, was 
not a success on the screen. 

I remember visiting the Goldwyn studio 
while she was making ““Thais.” The radi- 
ant personality that has so charmed people 
all over the world was absolutely missing. 
Miss Garden seemed as terrified of the 
camera as some of us are of the micro- 
phone when we talk over the radio. 

I visited her in her dressing-room after 
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one of the most dramatic scenes in the 
picture. She was dieting even then. But 
a huge slice of chocolate cake, brought her 
by an admiring extra, coaxed her from 
her rigid abstinence that has kept her 
figure down to even less than a perfect 
thirty-six. 

She discussed “Thais” as a screen story 
with me, and while she did not say in so 
many words that she felt it would not 
appeal to the movie audiences as it did 
to opera goers, I could sense her fear that 
as a popular picture “Thais” would be a 
failure. It was. Both of Miss Garden’s 
pictures, “The Splendid Sinner” and 
“Thais,” failed to please the motion pic- 
ture public. 

While no one could possibly foresee that 
Mary Garden would not bring in the 
shekels, the public’s lack of response in 
her case and in subsequent cases proved 
one point. Names of great artists are 
not sufficient to interest the public. Jane 
Cowl, whose beauty and charm have won 
her a following vouchsafed to few stage 
actresses, also failed as a screen attraction. 

Mr. Goldwyn, undaunted by these bitter 
experiments, met Maxine Elliott returning 
from Europe and at once engaged her to 
make “The Eternal: Magdalene” Miss 
Elliott was so unhappy at what the all- 
seeing camera did to her that she offered 
to buy back her film. Her one adventure 
into the movies so prejudiced her that 
she refused ever afterward to be filmed. 

I have often wondered why two such 
magnificent women should have been so 
badly treated by the camera. It serves 
to show that some people are born to 
the movies, while others should under no 
circumstances be persuaded to lend them- 
selves to the silent drama. 

Samuel Goldwyn was responsible for 
one feat that was commented upon by 
nearly every newspaper in the world. He 
succeeded in getting Geraldine Farrar and 
Mary Garden to pose with him in a 
photograph. While there was never any 
open enmity between these two prima 
donnas, it was generally believed there was 
very little love lost between them. They 
were the two youngest and handsomest of 
the Metropolitan Opera stars at that time, 
and while I cannot say how much ground 
there is for believing them to be bad 
friends at least they were not intimates. 


HAT a colorful figure “Gerry,” as 
her friends called her, was in those 
days. 

Brilliant, beautiful and with a magne- 
tism that made every one who met her 
a devoted slave, she came into the film 
business and took it by storm. Morris 
Gest, who sold the idea of Miss Farrar as 
a screen star to Mr. Goldwyn, was in 
charge of her film career. Newspapers 
which had heretofore given scanty space 
to the movies carried front page stories 
on Miss Farrar’s ideas of a screen Carmen. 

Talk about realism! The scene in the 
cigaret factory was portrayed with such 
emphasis that Jeanie McPherson, who 
played the unfortunate victim of her 
wrath, believed that a whirlwind had sud- 
denly descended upon her. Jeanie had 
not yet written “The King of Kings,” 
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“The Ten Commandments” and other of 
Cecil DeMille’s spectacular dramas. She 
was an actress, and although I wouldn't 
care to call her an extra girl she was by 
no means a star. She played secondary 
roles. Today she stands preeminent as 
a scenario writer, and possibly such scenes 
as the one she played with Geraldine 
Farrar helped her in her career. 

Wallace Reid was the toreador. What 
sad, sweet and _ never-to-be-for,” ten 
memories come back with that name! 
Wallie’s place has never been filled. Time 
and time again we hear of some boy who 
is being groomed for the type of young 
American hero that made him such a fa- 
vorite, but no one has ever succeeded in 
filling the niche that the beloved Wallie 
occupied and will occupy as long as we 
have motion pictures. No, the American 
public is not always fickle. 


T WAS while playing in the movies 

that Miss Farrar met Lew Tellegen 
and married him. Their romance ended 
in the divorce courts, but those of us 
who saw the tall, handsome Tellegen with 
a radiant Farrar on his arm will never 
forget them. What a pair they made and 
what a pity that their romance went on 
the rocks! 

Mr. Goldwyn’s experimental trend did 
not end with opera singers and stage stars. 
His ambitions extended much farther. He 
found the shortage of screen plays a de- 
cided drawback in the artistic advance- 
ment of motion pictures, and so he 
evolved a plan whereby some of our 
best-known modern writers would write 
directly for the screen. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, Gertrude Ath- 
erton, Rita Weiman, Rex Beach, Rupert 
Hughes, Gouverneur Morris and Kathar- 
ine Newlin Burt all journeyed to Holly- 
wood to study the movies. 

While not all of their scenarios were 
masterpieces and while some of them 
could not lend themselves whole-heart- 
edly to learning the technique of scenario 
construction, at least Samuel Goldwyn 
had sponsored a great idea. That little 
group of famous writers was the first to 
break down the barriers and enter the 
realm of motion pictures. 

Today the screen has the most famous 
writers in the world. There is nothing 
strange in hearing that this or that writer 
has come to California to lena his talents 
tv the motion picture drama. We expect 
it now, but in those days it was unheard- 
of for any writer of prominence to coquet 
with the celluloid drama. 

Mr. Goldwyn’s vision and his uncanny 
ability to see the next step ahead is what 
induces me to class him as one of the 
few geniuses in the motion picture 
industry. 

What other man could have prevailed 
upon Moeeterlinck or Sir Gilbert Parker 
to come to California? Mr. Goldwyn is 
not without his powers of persuasion, and 
even if he is like the cow which kicks 
over the bucket of milk, we feel enough 
is saved from the disaster to make him 
a valuable and powerful asset to motion 
pictures. 
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CHAPTER II 


PEARL 


EARL was a towny. Her father 

worked in the railroad yards. There 
was a big family of ch ldren, and as soon 
is Pearl was old enougn to get her work- 
ing papers, she got out of it. There was 
not much fun in pushing your little 
brothers and sisters, and there always 
seemed to be a new one to push up and 
down the streets in a baby carriage, wish- 
ing in vain for—and not getting—a pair 
if spike-heeled slippers when you were 
dying for them and had pretty legs. 

Business school? Not on your life. 
[rained nurse? Takes too long. Shop- 
girl? Talk to women all day—nix 

One day she saw an ad for a girl needed 
in the check-room at the hotel. Just 
the thing. Why waste time on a lot of 
college boys when you might meet some 
distinguished commercial traveling men? 

And for eight years Pearl had kept to 
her post and to her resolution as to not 
wasting her time on college boys. But 
one rainy spring evening when big Ned 
Grier, the left tackle on the team, had 
left his coat before going into the grill for 
dinner, she thought she'd look that young 
nan over when he came out. Grier— 
some good-looking blond kid, all right, 
a regular sheik, and they said his old man 
had a ton of money, too.. Their names 
« ge always in the New York papers. 
Might not be bad. He had a car, too, a 
snappy roadster. Would be pretty soft 
to drive up the road these warm nights. 

She waited smiling as each man came 
out, receiving her tip with an extra smile 
as she slipped it in the pocket of her 
little lace apron. 

Pearl was a pretty little thing. Ned 
admitted afterwards that she was a blonde 
because she lived near a drugstore, but, 
nevertheless, those golden curls were 
pretty. Against her neck curled some 
little ringlets—he saw them when she 
reached for his coat. 

It was that night, when she reached 
up as she held his overcoat for him, that 
she let her hand rest on his shoulders for 
a moment. In that moment—accident- 
ally, oh, yes, entirely unconsciously for 
she was only helping him on with his 
rain-coat—she stood so close to him that 
he could feel the outline of her figure 
against his back. 

Ned went to the grill the next night 
for dinner. 

“Good evening, Mr. Grier.” Pearl said 
as she took his hat and coat. Ned was 
flattered that she knew his name 

It didn’t take him long to eat his din- 
rer. He ordered something that was 
ready, and as he came out of the grill to 
the coat-room he wondered if he would 
feel her lean against him. It really wasn’t 
cool enough for an overcoat, but he’d 
worn his just to have her hold it for 
him 

Tonight she did more than lean against 
him; she pressed against him, and when 
Ned turned around to take his hat his 
face was flushed. 
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“What’s your name?” he asked, look- 
ing down at her. 

Just then another man came out and 
handed his checl: to her. 

“Excuse me a moment, Mr. Grier,” 
she said. The nod of her blonde curls 
also said, “Don’t go.” 

After she had given the man his coat 
and hat she returned to Ned. 

“What did you say your name is?” he 
asked again. 

‘Pearl—Pear! Jackson.” 

“What time do you get through here?” 

“The grill closes at ten,” she replied, 
lowering her eyes. 

“Want to go out to Kelly’s with me?” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Grier. But I 
have a date tonight.” 

She was meeting a gentleman in “the 
gents’ furnishing line,’ and she’d told 
him where he could get some gin. She 
came right back at Ned, however. ‘How 
about Sunday?” Then the other gentle- 
man, with his sample cases, would be 
gone. 

“Fine,” said Ned. “I'll be out front 
at ten in the car. He looked down at 
her. Sunday was a long way off. Then 
he said: 

“Don’t call me Mr. Grier. Call me 
Ned.” 


ED was -restless until Sunday eve- 

ning. On Sunday evenings, al- 
though it wasn’t the rule, it was the cus- 
tom for the fellows to stay at the fra- 
ternity house, for, except at their regular 
meetings, it was about the only time 
they really ever got together. Some one 
played the piano, and every fellow who 
could play an instrument brought it 
forth, to the discomfort of those who 
chose to play bridge. Of course, there 
was always a poker game. 

But not this Sunday night. Not a 
note of music, not a card in sight. It 
was time for the final examinations, and 
every one was cramming. On these last 
examinations depended whether or not 
a young man would walk blushingly across 
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the platform in his gown and mortar- 
board and receive his sheepskin to take 
proudly home to be framed; would look 
into the faces of his mother and father 
confidently, pleased that he could show 
them that he was not a poor sap, but 
that he had two letters after his name for 
life. 

On these examinations also depended 
whether he could walk into an office and 
say, “Yes, I am a college graduate.” 

Their degrees—four years they had 
been training for them. Now, this was 
the final heat. 

Whew—it would all be over soon. 

But bone hard now—that was the 
thing. And thank God, you'd lasted this 
long and hadn't gotten into a scrape to 
get you up before the faculty and fired. 

The cook had left the coffee on the 
stove, in case they wanted it to keep 
awake. Collars were off and eye-shades 
on. The doors of the rooms were closed 

Dick was at his desk, struggling with 
differential calculus. Every once in a 
while he would stop, brush his hair back 
and light a cigaret, wa k up and down 
the floor for a few minutes and in no 
uncertain language tell Ned what he 
thought of the old bird who had written 
the book—providing of course Ned had 
stopped for a moment. 

They'd been hard at it since seven 
o'clock, and when at nine-thirty Ned got 
up and put on his collar and coat, wet 
his fair hair with water and plastered it 
down preparatory to going out, Dick 
stared at him in amazement. 

One of the corner-stones of their 
friendship was the fact that they never 
asked questions. But it was all that Dick 
could do, as he saw Ned’s broad back 
disappear through the doorway, not to 
say: 

“Where the hell are you going? Don’t 
you know tomorrow is the Math ex- 
amination and you don’t know as much 
about it as I do? If I get through by the 
skin of my teeth, I'll be the luckiest guy 
in this whole damned university. How 
about you then?” 

But he didn’t say a word. He knew 
that Ned, like himself, had to work off 
that infernal Differential. They'd both 
had it hanging over since they flunked it 
their sophomore year, and if they didn't 
pass this examination, they wouldn’t be 
obliged to pack their diplomas when they 
said good-bye to the University. 

That would be a fine’ thing—their 
mothers and fathers coming to see their 
sons graduate and then to be, themselves, 
among the missing. And Enid—she was 
coming up, too. She’d think they were 
a great pair 

And now this damn fool Ned going off 
to meet that chippy! He ought to have 
his head examined. 


I ICK knew something was up—had 
known it for some time. 

The old boy had been all wrong. There 
was that handkerchief he had found in 
an overcoat pocket, his overcoat that Ned 
had borrowed. No lady would use that 
rotten perfume. His coat smelled for a 
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“Great God—no!” Ther 





week after; it made him sick. 

And Ned was grouchy half 
the time and the other half 
dead on his feet. Bad _ busi- 
ness. 

Even one of the fellows had 
spoken of it to him. It was 
that girl down at the hotel all 
right—that check-room girl 
First thing you knew, it would 
be all over the fraternity 
houst Dave Monroe might 
hear it, and then he might tell 
his sister. And Enid coming 
up tor Senior Week. 

HE nerve of that girl = 
calling up at all hours of 
day and _ night. She’d 
Ned out of bed several 
nights just to talk to him. 

And try to get old Ned to 
go to New York for a week- 
couldn't be done 
the 


holding 


the 


gotten 


end lately 
It certainly 
old college 
him Not 
At two 
into 


wasn t dear 
that 

Ne d 

ot lox k 


was 


Dick went 
the kitchen and 
drank two big cups of strong 
coftec He studied until four 
then turned in 

Ned had home 

It was none of Dick’s busi- 
ness, he thought, whether or 

Ned was tearing around 
with the blonde towny down at the 
hotel, yet he wished it was. It wor- 
ried hin he hated to see the old boy 
making a fool of himself. How could 
he rush that girl when, in a few weeks, 
Enid was coming up as his guest? Sup- 
pose his family got on to it—or the 
faculty! Suppose Enid heard about it? 
It wasn’t very complimentary to foist a 
rival on her in the form of a girl who 
Dick discovered was common property 
for all the traveling salesmen that came 
to town 

Dick wasn’t a snob. It wasn’t because 
she worked. He admired girls who 
worked, and he would give any fellow a 
call-down who criticized a girl because 
she had to hustle—if she was on the 
level. But this blonde tart—that was all 
she was—and Ned might get into a jam. 
He'd seen her once at Kelly’s. If she 
wouldn't shake down a fellow, he never 
one who would. 

But what could he do? Ned was free, 
white and twenty-one—just, for he had 
had a birthday that week. Yet he did 
hate to see him mixed up with that cheap 
towny Especially when Enid had 
honored him by accepting his invitation. 
She’d be here in a week; that sweet, 
lovely giri, prettier every time he saw 
her, coming into bloom like one of those 
roses in his mother’s garden in California. 

Then Senior Week. Dick hadn’t asked 
any one. for he hadn’t many friends in 
the East. Of course he had met girls 
with Dave and Ned in New York. 
Though they had written to him and he 
had answered their letters, there wasn’t 
one of them he cared enough about to 
ask her up for Senior Week. Enid was 
the only one he wanted to ask, and he 
had lost out on her. 

“You'll help me entertain Enid, Dick, 
won't you? We want to give her a good 


down 


ind 


not come 


not 


saw 
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The Garment 


By Madeleine Fouchaux 


) OU pressed your lips to my soft white arm, 
Love makes its way so, testingly, 
You thought I would either show alarm 


Or respond to the kisses you gave to me. 


I: you should hold the hem of my gown, 
Or the fringe of my girdle hanging free, 
Or my jeweled earrings dangling down, 


You would come as near to touching me, 


Mr body's a garment that I wear, 
No more than a covering all may see; 
Until my soul is lying bare 


Within your grasp, you have not touched me! 


was a moment’s silence, the: 
Ned gasped: “Dick—do | 
have to marry her?” 

“Certainly not,’ declare 
Dick. “And what’s mor 
don’t get cold feet and let he 
scare you into it. You migh 
as well fight this thing righ 
out now, rather than marr 
some one you would lx 
ashamed of; some one you 
family and friends would mn 
receive and whom you'd lx 
bound to divorce in a year 
time.” 

“Can you imagine Fath 
and Mother?” Ned murmured 
“What would Enid think?” 

What would Enid think 
Enid, coming tomorrow! Ne 
her host and his hands wu 
clean! Still, the hell of suc! 
a thing! Lots of fellows hav 
luck and don’t get into jams 
This might happen to anybody) 
—might have happened to hin 
if he hadn’t known Enid. 

“What am I going to do 
Dick?” Ned repeated in, a 
panic. 

“Have you given her any 
money?” Dick asked. 














“Yes. Ive hardly a cent 





time.” Ned had said it without any 
enthusiasm in his voice. 

“Sure,” Dick had answered. What was 
the matter with Ned? He was as nervous 
as a hen on a red-hot griddle. Surely 
he wasn’t stuck on that other girl. 
Couldn't be that. What was it? 

Then the night before Enid and her 
mother arrived, he told Dick. After 
walking an hour up and down the floor 
of their room, lighting one cigaret after 
another, Dick finally said: 

“What in the devil’s the matter with 
you, Ned? You might think we were 
going to play Harvard tomorrow.” 

Ned stopped in his path from the win- 
dow to the door and sank down in his 
chair before his desk. He put his head 
on his arms and didn’t speak. 

Then he straightened up and looked 
into Dick’s eyes. 

“Pearl’s in trouble.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Dick, 
clenching his fists in his bathrobe pockets. 

“Well, you know I’ve been running 
around with her—and she says she’s in 
trouble and it’s my fault. My God, 
Dick, I’m nearly crazy.” 

Dick didn’t speak. He pushed his hair 
back from his forehead and shook his 
head. 

Ned remained quiet for a few moments 
and then, jumping to his feet, he walked 
over and stood in front of Dick. 

“My God, Dick. What am I going to 
do?” 

“How do you know she’s in trouble?” 
Dick asked in a very deep voice. 

“She says so,” Ned replied. 

“Has she been to a doctor?” 

“She says she doesn’t need to go to a 
doctor. Poor kid, she’s nearly wild! She 
begged me to marry her.” 

“Do you want to?” asked Dick gravely, 
looking straight into Ned’s eyes. 
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left of my _ allowance. I 
hocked my watch today to 
get through this week.” 

“T can stake you,” offered Dick. “But 
don’t give her another cent, and you tell 
that baby tonight that she’s got to go 
to a doctor.” 

Ned put on his hat. It was a quarter 
to ten. The gill closed at ten. 

Dick was asleep when Ned returned. 
The next morning they went to meet 
Enid and her mother. 


CHAPTER III 


SENIOR BALL 


wsas Enid, after all, to be exclusively 
Ned’s for the evening of the Senior 
Ball, with the two orchestras playing at 
each end of the gymnasium, one starting 
before the other had hardly faded away 
in its last strain? 

Enid Monroe was without a doubt the 


belle of the ball. And to be the belle of 
a Senior Ball is an achievement, especially 
when a girl is only seventeen. 

To be sure, Enid had many points in 
her favor, the least of which was not her 
looks. For she was a lovely thing, tall 
and slender and graceful, like a lily. Her 
sleek, shining head of dark, straight hair 
distinguished hers from the hundreds of 
perfectly waved heads which seemed 
made from the same pattern. Her blue 
eyes, like the sea, shone from under her 
inky brows and lashes. Enid didn’t dance. 
She veritably floated in her pink chiffon 
dress, which drifted rythmically with her. 

Also, if anything were needed to add 
to her popularity, she was Dave Monroe’s 
sister. Dave was more studious than 
athletic, handicapped by poor health and 
manager of the football team, but he 
was very popular and, of course, every 
one wanted to dance with his charming 
sister. 





When big Dick Grant, the Varsity right 

uard and Ned Grier, Varsity left tackle, 
ommenced rushing Enid Monroe off of 
er pretty little pink satin feet, she be- 
ime more than ever the vogue. Not 
nly did every man want to dance with 
er, but every man tried to. She could 
arcely dance half the length of the Gym 
ithout some one cutting in. 

Even Ned—and she was his guest for 
he ball, too—had difficulty in holding 
er for five yards. He told Dick that it 

is as hard as trying to carry a football. 

When the ball was almost over Ned 
etermined to have at least one long 

ince with Enid before the orchestra 
layed “Good night, ladies.” Quickly he 
ut in and, as he put his arm around her, 
he headed for the center of the floor in 

der to hide her from the pack of stags. 

It was at this moment that Enid saw 

girl at the edge of the crowd—a girl 
whom at a glance one knew did not be- 
ong there. 

Pretty? Yes—very blonde, but so hard 
nd with so much make-up. Her flame- 
olored satin dress was entirely too low 
ind much too short—vulgar in its sheath- 
ing snugness. 

Her cold, greenish eyes were riveted on 
Ned. Then suddenly they flashed on 
Enid. She met them full. No one had 
ever looked at her before like that. She 
felt embarrassed and was relieved when 
she and Ned were lost in the crowd. 


ee glanced up at Ned to see if he had 
noticed the girl. He was smiling and 
unconcerned. How handsome he was, she 
thought as she looked at his clear profile, 
and the very best dancer she had ever 
danced with in her whole life. That was 
very important. Nevertheless, she was 
hoping that Dick Grant would cut in 
igain soon 

There Dick was in the front ranks of 
the stags. He caught her eye, strode 
through the dancers and tapped Ned on 
the shoulder. 

She was in his arms—Dick’s arms— 
her heart beat faster. 

“It’s warm. Let’s go out for a mo- 
ment, Enid,” said Dick, his voice very 
husky and his eyes hazy, as he drew his 
handkerchief across his damp forehead. 

He leaned over and held her arm—how 
tightly he held it! It almost hurt as he 
piloted her through the laughing couples. 

They walked out into the soft June 
night. 

As they strolled slowly together on the 
lawn in front of the gymnasium they 
could hear the soft strains of the violins 
and the throbbing notes of the saxophone 
growing fainter and fainter. 

Masterfully, he led her by the arm. 
She said nothing; she was simply follow- 
ing him. Her young heart was beating 
so hard that she was afraid he would 
hear it. His fingers dug into her arm. 
He was walking very erect. head up, 
shoulders back, like a pioneer with his 
woman at his side walking bravely into 
the unknown. 

Suddenly he halted. There under a 
great spreading tree in the shadow Dick 
bent his head down close—closer, closer 
to Enid’s face. Before his face touched 
hers it burnt her. 

Gently and slowly Dick put his arms 
around Enid. He almost lifted her from 


the ground; with increasing strength he 
held her closer and closer to him. His 
mouth was on hers. She went limp. He 
held her quietly for a moment, her head 
resting on his breast. 

“Oh, Enid—Enid——” 

She couldn’t speak. 

“Darling—darling—I’ve wanted to kiss 
you since the very first evening I met 
you four years ago at the Academy— 
Enid—Enid.”’ 

Some one was coming along the walk. 
She freed herself from his arms 

Nearer along the graveled walk came 
quick, short steps, as of a child or a girl 
running. Enid and Dick stood quietly by 
each other 

““Ned—Ned—” came a voice. 

Dick stepped in front of Enid, but as 
the girl approached with an almost frantic 
“Ned!” Enid caught a glimpse of her 
blonde hair and the flame-colored dress. 

“Oh,” gasped the strange girl, when 
she was face to face with Dick. Then 
she turned quickly and disappeared in the 
darkness. 

“Dick, how she scared me!” whispered 
Enid, slipping her arm through his. “Who 
is that girl?” 

‘It’s nothing, Enid,” replied Dick, re- 
assuringly. “I don’t know who she is. 
She just made a mistake. I guess she’s 
looking for another Ned.” 

They turned and walked back to the 
music. Enid was trembling. She re- 
membered the sinister look in the green 
eyes of the girl in the flame-colored dress 
as she had watched her during that last 
dance with Ned. 

Dick noticed Enid’s nervousness, and 
just before they came into the light at 
the entrance of the Gym he could not 
help putting his arm protectingly around 
her waist. As he raised it, he gently 
patted her shoulder as if she had been a 
frightened child. 

But he was mad to crush her to his 
breast again and taste that sweet mouth. 


ED fairly ran toward Enid as she 


entered the ballroom. It was the 
last dance, and his. She did not think 
of him, however. She might as well have 
been dancing with a stranger. 

Going back to the fraternity house— 
that was hazy, too. She and Mummy 
always sat up and talked parties over, 
but this night—or early morning—she 
merely kissed Mummy good night and 
said she was too tired even to think. 
Mummy had laughed and smoothed her 
sleek brown head and told her to sleep 
as late as she wanted to. 

Enid closed her door, waited for a few 
moments and turned out the light. She 
lay down on the bed—in her beautiful 
pink chiffon dress. It didn’t matter. 

Dick had kissed her. Oh, that kiss! 

Here she was, lying in Dick’s bed. All 
of the boys had moved out of the frater- 
nity house and turned it over to the girls. 
Mummy was in Ned’s room. The sitting- 
room where the boys studied was between. 

Dick’s head had been on that very 
pillow. She turned on her side and kissed 
it. There were his neckties hanging on 
a rack by the dresser. She’d noticed 
them the last thing before she turned out 
the light. And there was his Varsity 
sweater with the big letter on it. 

It reminded her of the day she had sat 
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in the grand-stand at Princeton and heard 
the roar when their team ran on the field 
—the day Dick was hurt. She must have 
leved him then. 

Enid pushed her hair back from her 
forehead. Why hadn’t Dick invited her 
to this ball when he had told her this 
very evening that so long ago he wanted 
to kiss her? 


ie a trance she lay there—Dick’s kiss 
still on her lips. She hugged herself 
and buried her mouth in her firm, smooth 
shoulder, imagining Dick’s arm around 
her and his lips on hers. 

Four years before, when she was a 
little girl, her delicious memories ran, 
her heart had suddenly started and beaten 
quickly against his—something she had 
never experienced before. And now to- 
night for the first time she wished that 
she were lying side by side with a man, 
that his arms were around her, that her 
head was on a man’s shoulder, and that 
that man were Richard Grant. 

Hours she lay there—weak, helpless, 
yearning. The room grew lighter. At 
last she arose, undressed quietly and, 
creeping into bed, slept the drugged-like 
sleep of tired youth. 

Just before she lost consciousness came 
a flimsy phantom into her mind. It was 
of a mixture, curious and blurred: golden 
hair, greenish eyes and a scarlet dress. 
Who was that awful girl who had startled 
her so, who had broken in on her tryst 
with Dick crying, “Ned?” 

Senior Week had not been much of a 
success for Ned, he couldn’t enjoy any- 
thing, not even, it seemed, Enid’s com- 
pany. The night of the prom, Dick, 
when he saw him standing with a look 
of doom, went up to him in the stag line: 

“Don’t be a crape-hanger, Ned. Buck 
up and act as if you were enjoying Enid’s 
visit.” 

Ned’s face was ashen. It was then 
that he had drawn Dick to one side and 
gasped: “Pearl’s here!” 

And a short while after Pearl was 
startling Enid, just when Dick had held 
her precious body close in his arms and 
kissed her dear lips for the first time 

The boys, after escorting Enid and her 
mother to the fraternity house, walked 
in the early June dawn to the boarding- 
house where they were staying. 

They went up-stairs and commenced 
undressing. Ned was very quiet, and just 
before Dick was ready to turn out the 
light he said: 

“Ned, you've got my goat. To live 
with you is just like living with an under- 
taker’s assistant. You're just about as good 
company as that. I expect you any moment 
to tell me to take the second carriage.” 

Ned raised his flushed face te Dick. 

“But Dick—I’m nearly crazy. Pearl 
says she'll keep me from graduating, and 
that if I don’t marry her she'll kill herself. 
She’s begging me to marry her and says 
she’s disgraced and will kill herself if I 
don’t. She says I was the first.” 

“First hell! First boob, you mean.” 

“No, honest, Dick. I believe her. 
Sometimes I just think I'll have to—and 
then what would Father and Mother 
think? And yet if I don’t she might 
have me arrested. I might even go to the 
penitentiary.” 

“That’s rot,” Dick. “You'd be 


said 
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fired from the fraternity and get the gate 
here at college. But forget about wearing 
a striped suit 

I can't eat. and I 
groggy | the time I 
what the profs are saying in 
I'm sick of the whole thing I 
never had to see her again 

Now look here, Ned You don't 
getting very far in clearing up this 
done quickly 
to that Jane 


sleep I’m 
even hear 
lectures 
wish I 


cant 
don t 


seem 
to be 
} it 


thing ind s got to be 


Let me go down and talk 
nvselt 


Would 


to his feet 


Ned almost 

You see, Dick, to- 
ind Thursday 1S 

have a date with her 
you go that I am 
broken a leg or something? 
I got her out of the Gym 


you 


Tuesday already 
encement I 
tonight Will 
sick Or have 

The only way 


Was Oo 5 


comn 


Say 


vy I'd see her tonight 
What time 
Dick aske 
is Ne 
Ten o clock 
Will 


W he re do 


through? 
well 


get 


she 
the 


dot Ss 
knowing time as 
cried Ned with pathetic 
Dick? 
her 
that 


you go 
you meet 
there by service 
hotel 


your cal 


in nv cal 
ibove the 
T'll take ind go 
aqown 
Ned turned 
sigh, and as 
he thought 
chum’s fair 


A DAY of worrying about Ned. Walk- 
ing on the campus with Enid and 
the other her at the 
baseball game. On the porch of the tra- 
house with her, in her 
presence with the burning memory ol 
that kiss of the night before, hungry to 
take her in his arms And all the while 
worrying about Ned 
He'd say he had a very important com- 
meeting that night Impossible 
for him to go to the Glee Club concert 
thing his werent arriving 
until the night 


with a great 
off the light 
his rumpled 


on his side 
Dick switched 
how bovish 


he id looked 


sitting on side of 


ternity sweet 


mittee 
Good parents 
before graduation. 

And so dinner Dick excused 
himself and went to see a fellow he knew 
in the Law School At exactly ten o'clock 
that evening he pulled up to the curb in 
front of the hotel, stopped his engine and 
waited 

In a few minutes Pearl came tripping 
up the street on her spike-heeled shoes 
into the car as if she 


before 


and stepped 
owned it 

Good evening,” said Dick. 

Pearl turned in the dusk and stared at 
him 

“Oh!” 
‘Where's Ned? 

Home,” replied Dick 

Is he sick?’ 

No . said Dick, 

“Why didn’t he 
m inde d 

Because I wanted to talk to you,” 
replied Dick 

Thev drove along in silence. She was 
rather frightened by this big fellow with 
his black eves She never could have 
played her game with him 

As Dick parked the car on a street 
where there was little traffic the arc-light 
at the corner shone right in Pearl’s face 
“She is a pretty little tramp all right,” 


she said in a_ startled tone. 


starting the car 
meet me?” Pearl de- 
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thought Dick, “but what a tough baby!” 


He went right to the point. 

“Now, look here, Pearl We might as 
well get right down to business. Are you 
on the level or are you faking? Are you 
in trouble?” 

Pearl began to cry. 

“I’m disgraced—no one will ever speak 
to me. I'll have to run away. Oh—and 
I love him! That’s the only reason I 
did it. I don’t know what I'll ever do if 
he doesn’t marry me. He’s got to—I 
was an innocent girl until I met him——” 

Have you been to a doctor?” 

“No, I can’t go I want Ned to 
marry me before I go.” 

‘Now look here, Pearl. I don’t want 
you to think that I am blaming you any 
more than Ned. But it wasn’t any more 
his fault than yours, was it?” 

She just cried 

And I wouldn't pull any more of that 
sob-stuff if I were you, young lady. I 
have made it my business to find out 
something about you, and that won't go.” 

What do you know about me?” Pearl 
flared 

I happen to know that you are as 
familiar to the commercial traveling men 
along this line as the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford.’ 

How dare you?” 

“And just get this marriage stuff out 
of your mind. Just remember—that’s 
out. Nothing doing with the old gold 
band.” 

“T can make him marry me.” 

“You can like fun!” 

“He told me he loved 
stand by me.” 

“Standing by and marrying are two 
different things, Pearl. What would you 
do if you did get married? Do you think 
his father would support you? Why 
Ned’s in no position to marry any one.” 

“T’ll have him arrested.” 

“That wouldn’t get you very far. You 
know the worst that could happen, don’t 
you?” 

‘Have the judge order him to marry 
me.” She was getting mad now 

“Judges don’t do that in such cases,” 
replied Dick. “All you could do would 
be to take Ned to the county court, and 
if the judge believed you he'd order Ned 
to pay your hospital expenses and then 
five dollars a week for the support of the 
child until it was fourteen years old. 
That’s all you would get out of it.” 

Pearl had stopped crying and 
silent. 

“Now I'll tell you what, Pearl. You 
go to Dr. Evans tomorrow. If Dr. Evans 
tells me—me, tomorrow night—that what 
you say is true, then Ned will stand by 
you and see you through this thing fi- 
nancially. But marry you—no. Now 
you can take it or leave it. I have ar- 
ranged with Dr. Evans to see you when 
you telephone him. You don’t even have 
to give your name. Simply say you are 
a friend of Mr. Grant’s.” 

Neither spoke for a moment. 
Dick said: 

“Is that a go, Pearl?” 

“Yes,” she replied meekly. 

‘All right.” he said. “You go to Dr. 
Evans tomorrow and I'll call him up in 
the evening.” 

Dick drove her home. 


oy 
/6 


me and would 


was 


Then 


When he left 


her at her door he took his hat off as 
gallantly as if he were bidding adieu to 
a great lady. But he leaned over her 
very politely and his deep voice said: 

“Remember. Nothing doing on this 
business of keeping Ned from graduating 
Good night and good luck, Pearl.” 


CHAPTER IV\ 
NEW YORK 


T WAS all over. Edward Fairchil 

Grier and Richard Grant were Bach 
lors of Art 

They had stayed over a few days afte: 
commencement to pack up, pay odd bills 
and now they were sitting across fron 
each other in a parlor car on their wa) 
home to New York. 

Dave Monroe had motored down wit! 
his mother and Enid and expected to 
meet them in New York. 

“Well, that’s been attended to,” laughed 
Ned as he settled back in his chair and 
smiled at Dick 

“Where have you got the old sheep 
skin?” asked Dick 

“Right here in the old kit-bag,”’ replie: 
Ned, shaking his head. 

“Gosh! There were times when | 
wasn’t sure about mine,” chuckled Dick 

“Been too bad to disappoint our old 
men,’ murmured Ned 

“Yes,” agreed Dick, “and do you real- 
ize we're only starting now?” 

“Sure,” answered Ned. “We're just 
about now to matriculate at what our old 
friend, Sir Walter Dickens, called the 
University of Hard Knocks, Gee, girls 
have a cinch!” 

“In a way,” nodded Dick, “but they 
get theirs later on—having babies and all 
that.” 

“Guess you're right,” Ned agreed. 

“IT can’t believe this is our last trip 
down here, can you, Ned?” 

“No, we've been waiting a long time 
to make this train.” 

They sat in silence for a time. 
Dick spoke. 

“Tt certainly would have been great i! 
you could have gone West with me for 
a visit this summer, Ned. But I think 
since we have the chance of getting in 
the training school of the oil company 
which your uncle suggested, we would be 
crazy not to get on the job right away.” 

“Join the oil company and see th 
world,” laughed Ned. “You always did 
have a lot of horse sense, Dick. I won- 
der if it’s because you were brought up 
with horses.” 

Both boys were feverish to get to work 
Most of the other fellows were going off 
some place for the summer. But Ned 
and Dick seemed driven to work. 

What was the spur? Did they know 
what it was, or was it something of which 
they dared not speak to each other? 

They sat silently again for a long 
stretch, as only good friends can. Then 
Dick’s black eyes brightened, and he 
leaned forward and put his hand on Ned's 
knee. 

“We'll get right in that school of the 
oil company’s if we can, and then they 
can start us on our fair young ways and 
we'll see how far we can get.” 

“They put you through a school ol 


Then 














salesmanship, I understand,” Ned replied, 
“and then I think there’s field work.” 

“Sounds good to me,” said Dick en- 
thusiastically. 

“Sure,” Ned went on. “They send you 
all over the world, and if you make good 
you go up quickly.” 

“T’ve always heard they didn’t waste 
time on dead ones.” 

“Hope we can go along together,” mur- 
mured Ned. 

“Ves,” Dick said earnestly. “Haven't 
we been hanging out together for ten 


vears’ 


HEY looked straight into each 

other’s eyes, both thinking of the day 
they had first met, when they had stood 
forlornly in front of the big building at 
the Military Academy, up there on the 
hill overlooking the Hudson. They had 
had big lumps in their throats that day 
is they had seen their mothers drive off; 
and although today they were ten years 
older and B. A.’s they felt, at the thought 
of a possible separation, a peculiar feel- 
ing right there in their throats where 
lumps had first come. 

“Be funny getting a job, won’t it?” 
isked Ned. 

“Yes, kind of like being a new guy 
ai the Academy.” 

“Wonder how long it will be before we 
will be giving orders instead of taking 
them,” mused Ned. 

“Got to get our chevrons first, boy, 
replied Dick. 

They went into the smoking compart- 
ment for a cigaret. As they sat down 
after they came back Dick said: 

“I wonder if Enid’s mother would let 
her go out to dinner.” 

“T was thinking about that. The roofs 
are open now. Id like to do a little 
stepping out.” 

“What do you think?” asked Dick. 
“You know New York better than I do.” 

“We can try it. Which one of us will 
ask her first?” 

Dick was disappointed that Ned should 
have injected himself so quickly into his 
proposing to ask Enid to dine. But 
through natural good manners and a toler- 
ant understanding of Ned’s character he 
accepted his question unfalteringly. 

“Got your bones with you?” he asked. 

“Never travel without them,” laughed 
Ned, reaching in his pocket and producing 
a pair of dice. 

“Shoot,” he said. 

Dick rolled the dice and lost. 

“Well,” he said, “that’s that.” 

“You haven’t been getting the breaks 
lately, Dick,’ said Ned, putting the dice 
in his pocket. ‘“Luck’s been running with 
me,” and he settled back in his chair. 

They looked out of the window for a 
while until Ned gave a low whistle. 

“Luck was with me getting rid of 
Pearl, all right,” he almost groaned. 
“What an escape! Couldn’t have man- 
aged it without you, Dick.” 

It was the first time Ned had spoken 
of Pearl. 

“Did you see her before you left?” 
asked Dick, feeling that since Ned had 
broached the subject he could pursue it. 

“No, but I ran into her little sister 
yesterday.” 

“What did she say?” 


” 


“She said Pearl had been offered a 
fine position in Boston; that it must be 
a good one because she was looking for 
an apartment there.” 

“Barnum was right,” was Dick’s only 
comment. 

They pulled into Grand Central. Two 
fine, strapping young men they were. as 
they stepped off the train and strode 
down the platform, well over six feet and 
trained down to fighting weight, bodies 
and minds equipped and ready to step 
into the ring for the battle with life. 
The world—and love—were before them. 

“There's Enid,” Dick shouted, catch- 
ing a glimpse of her standing by the rope 
behind which a crowd waited to meet the 
train 

Both boys hurried around the barrier 








It’s Great to be Young 
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And Candy was young—vitally, 
vividly young! She loved good times 
—and orchids—and rose-shaded res 
taurants—and ermine capes. But 
she knew when to leave. She could 
take care of herself. 


And then came Warren Emery 
“a kind of tame millionaire,” she 
called him; and everybody won- 
dered 
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and in a moment were shaking hands and 
laughing with her. 

“Dave couldn't meet you,” Enid 
laughed, “so he sent me.” The color 
rushed into her face as she glanced 
quickly from one to the other, but when 
she looked up into Dick’s face her eyes 
lowered, remembering that kiss. 

“The car’s waiting,’ she said at last, 
starting toward the broad white marble 
steps. 

“Enid,” said Ned, drawing close to 
her, “could you dine with me tonight?” 

“That’s awfully sweet of you, Ned, but 
Mother told me to bring you both home 
for dinner if you have no other plans. 
Dave is expecting you, too.” 

“Fine,” both answered as one, but for 
Dick it was the finer 

“Perhaps tomorrow night we can all 
go somewhere to dinner,” suggested Dick. 
“Where’s the place to go now?” 

“I'd adore going to the Ritz roof,” 
smiled Enid—‘“that is, if Mother will let 
me.” She paused a moment. “I think 
she'll let me go with you, though. 
Wouldn’t it be fun?” And she gurgled a 
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laugh of anticipation, as only a seventeen- 
year-old girl can. 

It was like old times, at the Monroes’ 
for dinner. Sweet little Mrs. Monroe, 
as she sat at the head of the table sur- 
rounded by the boys she had known so 
long, smiled almost as gayly as her lovely 
young daughter 

“What are your plans for the summer 


boys?” asked Mrs. Monroe. “Too bad 
you can’t be in Europe this summer with 
us.” They were sailing shortly, Enid 


having been entered for the autumn in a 
school in Paris 

“Tomorrow we'll know our fate,” an- 
nounced Ned. “My uncle is taking us 
down to the Oil Company, and if they 
think we look all right, we'll get right to 
work in the school they run for potential 
oil magnates. 

“Splendid,” said Mrs. Monroe. “I'm 
sure they'll think you're both all right.” 
“You never can tell,” laughed Dick 
Thus pleasantly the evening passed 
and before the boys left Mrs. Monroe 
had given her consent to Enid’s geing 

out the next night with them 

How Enid’s eyes sparkled as her mother 
put her arm around her and said she 
thought that she would be safe with them 

Going out to dine on the Ritz Roof 
with two young men alone! What a 
thrill! If only some of the girls would 
be there to see her. What would she 
wear? She'd have her hair trimmed the 
very first thing in the morning and have 
a manicure. And those pink satin slip- 
pers she'd worn at the prom simply never 
would do. What a sight they were! 
She'd simply have to get a new pair— 
silver perhaps to go with that white dress 
Yes—white looks cool in summer. When 
would Mummy let her get a black eve- 
ning dress? Black looks so smart and 
so grown-up in restaurants. 


ICK and Ned arrived at seven-thirty, 

after Enid had combed her hair 
over at least half a dozen times and pow- 
dered her little nose so often that i 
looked pink. 

She floated down the stairs to the 
library where they were waiting. There 
was Dick, and beside him was Ned, strik- 
ing an attitude like a United States Sena- 
tor about to make a speech, with one 
hand thrust into the waistcoat of his 
dinner suit . 

“Behold two of our country’s most in- 
fluential oil men.” 

“Did you get your jobs?” exclaimed 
Enid. 

Dick nodded his head, and Ned said: 

“From tomorrow morning, watch a 
spectacular rise in the company’s stock.” 

“Vou start right away?” she asked ex- 
citedly. “How perfectly thrilling!” 

“Nine o'clock tomorrow morning will 
see the ambitious young men at their 
desks,” declared Ned. 

“I do congratulate you,” said Enid 
taking a hand of each in her little ones, 
“and wish you all the luck in the world.” 

Mrs. Monroe was equally delighted 
After the children. as she called them. 
had started down-stairs. the mother of 
Enid walked to the window and watched 
them get into the taxicab. How time 
flies—that baby going out to dinner alone 
with two young men! 
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Enid found it, sitting 
with Ned and Dick! 
The music was lovely and everybody 
looked so smart. Really she'd never had 
a lovelier evening, dancing first with Ned 
and then with Dick. Those dances with 
Dick, his arm around her and her hair 
brushing his chin! Had he thought of 
that kiss? When would he kiss her again; 
would he say anything to her if he 
kiss het It a few days 
before she would Would she 
see him alone? 

We're going to keep bachelor hall this 
Ned said during dinner. 
fun!” Enid 
Ned continued, and 

going to the and 
old cook, is coming le look 


How exciting 
there at the table 


and 
did 


now 


was only 
sail 


summer 
What 
Yes 
Father ire 
Ellen, our 
out for us 


How 


commented 
‘Mother 


country, 


said Enid 

It’s awfully good of Ned to want 
me to stay with him,” said Dick. “I'd 
be pretty lonely in New York by myself.” 

“Don't be silly,” laughed Ned. “You're 
doing me a favor.” 

With all Ned’s apparent enthusiasm 
over his new job, he was dejected to 
think that he could not be in Europe 
with Enid He had hoped down in his 
heart that their positions would not be 
open so soon. Perhaps something would 
happen that he could get over to her. 
That thought was running around in his 
mind 

But 
Get established. Sacrifice the joy of being 
with her now for the glory of being in a 
position to go to her and ask her to 
marry you. Work. Don’t waste a min- 
ute. Work and get ahead. Make her 


proud of you. 


nice 


NID and her mother sailed. She 

did not see Dick alone for one single 
moment. They were busy all day and 
went everywhere together in the evening. 
One afternoon Dick did drop in before 
dinner. Perhaps—but Dave had come 
home and never left them alone for one 
single moment. Sometimes brothers are 
an awful bother 

That night for 
soon 

It was Ned who managed to be alone 
with Enid up on the wind-swept boat 
deck, away from the groups of passengers 
and their friends who were seeing them 
off 

‘I’ve been waiting all evening to say 
good-bye to you, Enid,” he said. 

She turned away from the intensity of 
his gaze. It was Dick she was hoping to 
say good-bye to alone. 
good-bye bon 
voyage all ashore don’t forget 
to cable” whistles blowing 

There they were waving their hats to 
her. She was looking at them—just a 
little sadly, too. Ned thought she was 
looking at him, but the only person whom 
Enid saw in the crowd under the lights 
on the pier as the tugs nosed in to push 
the big ship out into midstream was 
Dick, Dick with his black hair blowing 
across his forehead and his dark eyes 
straining to hold Enid’s wistful little 


sailing had come so 


“Good-bye 


smile 
The summer was a long one for Ned 
and Dick. Hard work in the big offices 
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Dick—Dick was looking -further? 


of the Oil Company down-town. Every 
one was out of town and there was not 
much to do in the evenings. 

This did not annoy Dick. He was 
working with his whole heart and soul. 
What did diversion or amusement matter 
now? He projected himself to the time 
ahead when he could be with Enid. Noth- 
ing really was important except that. He 
was willing to come home, have dinner, 
read a little while and go to bed. 

But Ned chafed under the routine. He 
would much rather have been in Europe 
—or, at least, not working. He slaved 
through the week like a drudge, only 
waiting for week-ends to come when he 
could be free 

The autumn passed quickly. 
was harder and more absorbing. 
were only a few weeks more now. 

December came. The course was fin- 
ished; they were ready to enlist in the 
army of workers. Their orders 


The work 
There 


great 
came. 

The boy from the East was ordered to 
Oklahoma, and the boy from the West to 
the Orient, via Europe 

Ned was to leave on the Century the 
following Saturday, and Dick was booked 
on the Leviathan to sail at eleven o'clock 
of the same morning. 

The night before parting they dined at 
the club and hardly spoke. Ned was 
thirking of Dick’s seeing Enid in Paris 
and, although he loved him dearly, he was 
jealous and sore to think he was not the 
one who had been given the job to make 
the trip around the world. 

Dick, on the other hand, could hardly 
cenceal his eagerness to sail, yet he was 
dejected to think that tomorrow he was 
to leave his friend and roommate. Rot- 
ten luck they couldn't have gone to- 
gether. He certainly had gotten the 
breaks this time. But it was tough on 
Ned—he had expected Ned to be sent 
to the East. 

Of course, Ned was at the ship to see 
Dick off. There, however, they had little 
to say to each other, for their parting 
was a fearful wrench. 

They gripped each other’s hands. Ned 
tried to veil his disappointment that it 
was Dick who was to be with Enid in 
Paris 
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CHAPTER V 
PARIS 


NID in Paris! Dick was counting 

the days until that time. As the 
Leviathan ploughed her way across the 
ocean, he regretted that he hadn’t booked 
on the record-breaking Mauretania. The 
trip seemed weeks long. 

Cherbourg—Dick was in a fury of 
delight as he boarded the train for Paris 
He thought the old thing would never 
Start. 

Paris He had only three days be- 
fore he must sail from Marseilles on his 
voyage to the Orient. He couldn’t waste 
a minute. 

His first thought after tipping the long- 
mustached porter who carried his luggage 
up to his room was the telephone. 

There he struggled and struggled to get 
the number of Enid’s school. Then, after 
fifteen minutes of fruitless effort, he 
banged the instrument up on the hook, 
grabbed his hat and dashed down-stairs 
and into a taxi. 

It seemed a long while before the con- 
ciérge came to the door of the tall build- 
ing with its big wooden door and shining 
brass knob, and even longer in the zus- 
tere salon where Dick waited for the 
principal. 

Would that principal ever come? 
Finally, however, the splendid French- 
woman who presided over Enid’s school 
entered the room. 

Ah, a friend of the sweet Mademoiselle 
Monroe—how desolating! She had just 
left the day before with her mother for 
the holiday. Was it San Moritz or the 
South of France? She did not know. 
They would be away a month. 

The Christmas holiday—they must 
have left before his cable arrived. He 
had thought to spend Christmas with 
them, Christmas with Enid. What a 
disappointment! It was poor consola- 
tion to reflect that there would be many 
Christmases he would spend with her 
some day—some day. But that was not 
this Christmas. 

Bowing over the French lady’s hand, 
he took his leave. Her romantic French 
heart sympathized with him as only a 
French heart can in affaires des coeurs. 
For Dick’s dark eyes could not conceal 
his depression. As he went through the 
door and down the stairs to the street 
his heart felt like a big, heavy stone. 

For he was going away from her— 
around the world. It would be months, 
long months, before he could see Enid 
again; and how many things could hap- 
pen in that time? 

After the conciérge closed the door 
on Dick, he stc~d for a moment on the 
pavement in front of the big house. 
Looking back at the door he thought of 
Enid coming in and going out of that 
door. Enid—when would he see her? 

He crossed over to the Arc de Triomph 
and paused for a moment with his hat 
in his hand by the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, with its flame burning day and 
night—the fire which never dies down, 
that flame which will burn on and on 
through the years, like the flame in his 
heart, his love for Enid. 

Down the Avenue de Bois he walked 





and into the Champs Elysées, the Place 
de la Concorde. He was glad he had 
never seen the magnificent statues of 
Alsace and Lorraine when they were 
draped in mourning. For a moment he 
stood in front of the Crillon Hotel and 
then went in and up to his room. 

What would he do that evening? He 
didn’t want to spend it alone. Bill 
Everett—he’d call up Bill Everett, who 
was on duty at the American Embassy. 
Dick hadn’t seen him for years. They 
had grown up together in California. 

Again he struggled with the telephone, 
but finally reached Everett. 

“Hello, Dick Grant; great to see you. 
How about dinner tonight? Sure—no, 
not a thing in the world. I'll be around 
for you at eight o’clock.” 

Dick was busy all through the after- 
noon, and it was not until dressing time 
that his disappointment weighed in his 
heart again. 

“We'll go around to Footit’s Bar for a 
cocktail first,” suggested Bill. “You 
know Mrs. Footit is the widow of the 
famous English clown. I suppose he 
made more people laugh than any one in 
the world. Yet Mrs. Footit told me 
that he was a very silent and serious man, 
whose one amusement was playing cards.” 


HEY stood against the rail of Mrs. 

Footit’s Bar. She called her cus- 
tomers her “clients,” and served them 
drinks with the air of a duchess. 

“Great character,’ said Bill as they 
left. ‘“Wouldn’t you think, from those 
pictures of Footit in his clown suit, that 
he would be funny all the time?” 

“Lots of us have to play parts some- 
times,” laughed Dick. He was playing a 
part that very minute—going out for a 
night in Paris when he had no more 
interest in it than he had in a night in 
Hoboken. 

“I’ve reserved a table at Ciro’s. 
dine there.” 

At Ciro’s Bill ordered. 

“There’s the Maharajah of Kapurtakah 
—over there at the big table,” said Bill. 
“One of the richest men in the world. 
Those are his sons with him. Comes 
every year all the way from India. 
There’s one of the Greek princes, too. 
Fine fellows.” 

The American jazz band played. Dick 
watched the dancers, but the music made 
him homesick. How different it would 
have been if he could have brought Enid 
with him! 

“Might as well move on now,” Bill 
Everett said, calling for the check. “Let’s 
take a look at the Acacias. The Dolly 
Sisters are dancing there and making a 
great success.” 

More American jazz at the Acacias, 
more pretty women, beautiful dresses, 
jewels. Everett ordered more cham- 
pagne. They watched the dancers, many 
of whom they had seen at Ciro’s. 

One o'clock. 

“Montmartre is just starting now. 
How about it?” asked Bill. 

“Sure,” Dick said. 

He might as well go; might as well 
be one place as another. 

Hailing a taxi, Everett said: “Zelli’s.” 

Dick had heard of Zelli’s. He would 
be glad to see it. 


We'll 


How glaring the lights! As they en- 
tered, Zelli welcomed them. 

“The Royal box for Mr. Everett!” 

A waiter led them to a table on the 
raised platform around the dance floor. 
There was a velvet seat against the wall. 

Wild jazz music . . . American negroes. 
The place was jammed. Some people in 
evening dress; girls in little cloche hats 
with their cheeks close to their part- 
ners’. There were blinding lights, cham- 
pagne, jazz. 

“What's the idea of those girls dancing 
together?” Dick asked. 

“Oh, they hang out here and haven't 
landed any one yet. They dance to show 
themselves. Watch. They’ll try to catch 
our eyes and hope we will ask them to 
sit down. I'll bet half of those girls 
haven’t had their supper. If you ask 
them to sit down, the first thing they ask 
for is poulet. There’re some pretty good 
kids among them, though. At least they’re 
honest about their profession.” 

As they sat and watched the dancers 
Dick’s eye fell on a tall, dark girl, danc- 
ing with a bright-eyed little girl. The 
smaller had her hair drawn very smooth 
and tight over her head and bound in a 
knot on the nape of her neck. 

“Pretty little thing,’ Dick remarked. 
That smooth head reminded him of 
Enid’s. 

Bill Everett was delighted when he 
saw him speak of a girl to whom he could 
beckon and whom he could ask to their 
table. 

The two girls came over and sat down, 
the big one by Everett, the little one 
curled up on the velvet seat by Dick. 

No, they hadn’t had supper. Yes, they 
would enjoy some champagne and poulet. 

They danced, they laughed. The little 
one’s name was Marcel. She knew a 
little English. Yes, she had learned it 
during the War. Dick thought her face 
became a little sad at the mention of 
the War. 

Bill glanced at his watch and said to 
Dick 

“You're in good hands now, Dick. ['ll 
be running along. I have to go out early 
with the Ambassador tomorrow.” 


ICK made a move to go—but why 

go? This wasn’t bad. Marcel was a 
cute girl. He’d stay a while. He was 
beginning to feel that, after all, some life 
was left in him. Sure, he’d stay. 

“We'll dance, Mister Deek?” asked 
Marcel. Bill Everett had left, and her 
comrade had gone in search of further 
possibilities. 

Dick nodded. As they danced, Marcel 
snuggled up to him and rested her little 
head on his broad chest. Kind of cozy 
to be holding her like that. The music 
stopped, and they waited. When it 
started again he held her very close. 

Back at their table, Marcel nestled by 
Dick’s side and slipped her hand into his. 

He turned to her. 

“Why are you in this business, Marcel? 
You’re too nice a girl to be doing this.” 

“Oh, Mister Deek, before the War I 
was very correc’, but my fiancé was 
mortue—how do you say—killed in the 
War, and I have not been so correc’ 
since.” 

They didn’t speak. She pressed his hand. 
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Again they danced. Just as the music 
stopped, Marcel drew very close to Dick 
and whispered: 

“Mister Deek would like to come to 
my room, yes?” 

He nodded. 

The check paid, Marcei ran to the 
vestiare for her coat, her eyes very bright 
and looking proud as she passed the 
table of idle girls. She had caught the 
big American. 

“Taxi?” asked 

“No,” Marcel 
Nous marchons.” 

They walked down Rue Pigale with its 
dark doorways and occasional glare of a 
boite and turned up a narrow street. 

As Marcel was taking the key out of 
her bag, Dick looked down at her. 

He suddenly felt sick. Great God, it 
wasn’t Marcel he wanted! It was Enid 
Why should he take out his desire on 
this poor thing? Why, she might be 
she would ruin him for Enid. God, no! 

Reaching in his pocket, he counted off 
five hundred-franc notes. Then he took 
Marcel’s hand and placed the notes in it 

“T won't come in, Marcel. Thank 
you. You've given me a nice evening.” 

Marcel counted the money. She took 
his big hand in both of hers and kissed 
it. “Merci—merci—oh, Mr. Deek. This 
will take my little boy to Switzerland. 
He has trouble in his poitrine—what you 
call it—chest 3 

“Tuberculosis?” 

“Yes. 
was killed. 
wept. 

Dick patted her on the shoulder and 
said: 

“Good night, Marcel—good luck.” 

Breathing a deep breath, he pulled his 
hat down over his eyes and walked up 
the street. 


Dick. 


said. “It is not far. 


asked Dick. 
He was born after my fiancé 
You know now why—” She 


HE next morning Dick woke up with 
an awful headache. Why had he 
mixed up all those drinks? 

Enid—Enid in the south of France— 
if he only had time he could cable to 
Dave and find out where they were. 

But as it was now, there would not be 
time for him to do anything but spend a 
miserable, wretched Christmas Eve alone 
in Paris. Bill Everett was going today 
to a chateau in the country for the 
holiday. 

Today was Christmas Eve. 

He got out of the big bed and pulled 
the curtains back. 

What should he do? He looked at his 
watch; it was almost noon. 

No use in eating breakfast now; the 
coffee was awful, anyhow. He'd go to 
that restaurant across the river that Bill 
had told him about and have lunch. It 
was quiet, Bill said, and had excellent 
cooking. 

Dick dressed and read the Paris Herald 
He scanned the hotels and the column 
“Americans in Paris,’ hoping to find 
some one he knew. 

Not a familiar name did he see. 
Throwing down the paper, he went down- 
stairs. 

For a moment he stood in front of the 
Crillon and then walked up the rue de 
Rivoli, looking into the windows of the 
little shops along the Arcade. 
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Presently he hailed a taxi and told the 
Russian who was driving it: “Foyot.” 

Well, at least he'd get lunch over. He 
might go to the Louvre in the afternoon 
No. He'd go to Napoleon’s tomb. 

He stepped into the restaurant. A boy 
took his hat, and the maitre d/hotel smiled 
pleasantly at the entrance of the dining- 
room 

Here 
Dick to a 
that Dick 
covered 
Just about to sit 

‘Dick! 

He turned like a 
rushed into his head; he 
speak 

Miracle of there 

her mother at the next table! 
Where did you drop from?” exclaimed 
Enid, her shining “You—of all 
people in the world. Isn’t this perfectly 
lovely?” 

“Yes—and on Christmas Eve,” said 
Mrs. Monroe Do tell us about your- 
self, Dick, and how this has happened. 
It is so nice to see you 3 

Dick explained that he had been sud- 
denly ordered on a trip around the world 
with Shanghai as his objective, and had 
sent them a cable, but upon calling at 
the school was told they were away 

“We never got your cable,” declared 
Enid indignantly. 

“And we were going to the South,” 
said her mother, “but I haven’t been feel- 
ing very well, and since the weather has 
been pleasant we thought we would just 
spend Christmas here.” 

‘Fortunate for me,” Dick exclaimed 

“I do hope you have no engagement 
for tonight and for tomorrow,” said Mrs. 
Monroe. Enid and I were not ad- 
mitting it, but I think we were both a 
little homesick.” 

“I’m not now, 
Her eyes fairly danced; 
flared into her cheeks 

Dick looked at her and 
would have to tell her right 
her mother that he loved her 

How long are you going to be in 
Paris?’ asked Enid 

I must take the night train tomorrow 
night for Marseilles, where I sail for 
China.” 

“Oh,” sighed Enid. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Monroe “At least 
we can spend the most important days 
of the holiday together. Dick, Enid and 
I were planning to go out to Malmaison 
this afternoon. Won't you with 
us 

Would he? \ few moments ago he 
was going to Napoleon Ss Now he 
was going to Malmaison where the great 
had lived with his adored 


Monsieur,” he _ said, leading 
table, which he pulled out so 
could sit on the red-velvet- 

igainst the wall He was 
down when he heard: 


seat 


shot ~ the blood 
could hardly 
Enid 


miracles, were 


and 


eyes 


cried Enid. 


color had 


Mother,” 
the 


thought he 
there before 


come 


tomb 


gener il 
Josephine 
After lunch they started for Malm ison 
Enid pinched herself. Was it really 
Could it be She was simply bub- 








NEXT MONTH 


by lying about the man she really loves. 


bling over. There was so much to talk 
about. 

Malmaison. And a day almost spring- 
like—the softness of it. 

It did seem like looking into their very 
lives: gowns which Josephine had worn; 
Napoleon’s uniforms; their bedroom. 

A stroll around the garden afterwards, 
while Mrs. Monroe waited for them near 
the entrance. She Smiled when they 
came out to get into the car 

“Tonight we'll dine at the Ritz,” Mrs. 
Monroe said, “and then we can go to 
the Casino de Paris.” 

“Yes,” cried Enid. “I’m dying to go. 
You know, Dick, Chevalier is there.” 

‘It’s almost like New York here,” Mrs. 
Monroe remarked when they had sat 
down to dinner that evening 

“We came to the right place to be 
with Americans,” said Enid. 

Dick had had a wonderful evening, but 
he had not had a moment alone with 
Enid. 

He couldn't wait—he'd have to tell her. 
Perhaps there would be an opportunity 
tomorrow. 

“ ERRY Christmas! Merry Christ- 
mas! Joyeux Noel! Joyeux Noel!” 

The service at Notre Dame . . . Enid 
kneeling by his side... her face up- 
lifted . . . Dick kneeling close to her. 
Would she some day kneel at his side at 
an altar in white satin? She lowered her 
eyes. 

“It will be much cozier in our rooms,” 
Mrs. Monroe said, as she invited Dick to 
Christmas dinner, “and since your train 
leaves at eight we'd better have it at 
noon.” 

And Mrs. Monroe had provided a 
turkey and cranberry sauce. She'd been 
down the day before to talk to the chef 
herself. 

“Now,” Mrs. Monroe suggested while 
they sat over their coffee, “I'm going to lie 
down. Why don’t you go out for a walk?” 

Enid was out of the room before her 
mother had finished speaking. She was 
dying to be alone with Dick, to walk 
alone with him. 

Back she came with her squirrel coat 
wrapped around her. 

We're off, Mummy,” laughed Enid as 
she kissed her mother. “If Dick invites 
me I may take him to tea at the Pavillon 
Royale.” 

“Have 
Dick.” 


was in the Bois with Dick, 
Dick shortening his long stride so 
that Enid could keep up with him, she 
longed to take his arm. He longed to take 
her in his arms 

But young people are shy—perhaps 
more shy when they are in love than at 
other times. And Enid had great dignity. 
Both were thinking of the night when 
Dick had kissed Enid: both were waiting 
for the moment when he could kiss her 
again 


a good time, dear. Good-bye, 


They talked of everything except them- 
selves. They laughed. Then they com- 
menced walking more slowly. It was 
getting darker. 

He wouldn’t tell her now. They’d go 
some place for tea. When they were 
sitting quietly he would tell her that he 
loved her. He had no right now to ask 
her to be his wife—he was not well- 
established enough as yet, but he could 
tell her that he was going to ask her. No. 
He wouldn’t risk that. He'd ask her 
point-blank to marry him. Couldn’t run 
the risk of going to the ends of the earth 
and not be certain that she was his. 
They'd become engaged and go home and 
tell Mrs. Monroe. 

“Let’s get into this taxi, Enid, and go 
to that place you spoke of for tea,” Dick 
said. 

When he found himself in the seclusion 
of the taxi with the Bois darkening, he 
could resist no longer—he had to take 
her into his arms, kiss her, hold her close, 
feel those red lips on his. 

And Enid? She was trembling; long- 
ing to feel his arms around her, to reach 
her arms around his neck and hear him 
say: “I love you.” She knew he did; 
she knew he was going to say it. 

Dick placed his big hand over Enid’s. 
Her fingers responded to his. 

He turned in his seat and was just 
about to slip his arm around her slim 
waist when there came a crash; a fearful 
wracking of the cars; a grinding; the 
tearing of metal. Another taxi’s axle 
had locked in theirs. 

He tightened his hold on Enid, but the 
impact was so sudden and violent that 
her head had been knocked sharply 
against the metal upright of the car. 

Her head fell back—she closed her 
eyes. 

“I’m all right,” she said. 

Arguments; excited taxi drivers; other 
cars stopping. For a moment bedlam. 

Dick quickly called another taxi and 
took Enid home. 

She sat quietly by his side, her hand 
in his, her eyes almost closed. He put 
his arm around her, and she lay her head 
back on his shoulder. 

“My poor Enid,” he whispered. 

She did not hear him—she had almost 
fainted. 

“Don’t let’s frighten Mummy,” she 
murmured, as they walked slowly along 
the hall of the hotel to her mother’s 
apartment. “It would make her so ner- 
vous about me, and she’d never get in a 
taxi again. I'll just say I don’t feel well 
and lie down.” 

That night Dick Grant took his train 
for Marseilles, having, however, assured 
himself that Enid was almost herself 
again. He went full of repressed long- 
ings. He had not been able to tell her 
of his love. 

That night Enid Monroe cried herself 
to sleep. 





Helen Schermerhorn Young, who shows unusual power in laying bare the emotions of women 
in love, reveals Enid in her bridal days, not yet aware that Ned has tricked her into marriage 
With Dick coming again on the scene, the story 


moves on to a strong emotional climax. 
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Why I Think My Son Bruce Barton Has Made Good 


valedictorian, and again he declined. 
Also he won the first fellowship, entitling 
him to two years more of study with all 
expenses paid. I was quite willing he 
should decline that, as he did. He had 
been in school continuously long enough. 

When he was graduated he found a 
job awaiting him as assistant editor of a 
weekly that had been famous but was 
in hard lines. He soon was managing 
editor and was writing much of the paper. 
When he was ready to leave there other 
jobs were waiting for him. And each 
one was a step upward. But they did 
not lead to the pulpit. 


RUCE speaks well. I like to hear him 

speak, and so do other people. But 
he says it is hard for him and he declines 
most of his invitations. I wonder a little 
at that, for I find speaking easy. I 
think Bruce would have made a very 
effective orator if he had gone forward 
in that direction. If he had spoken con- 
tinuously enough te have felt the glow 
of it and the joy of it, I think he would 
have béen a great preacher. He did not 
turn away from the ministry, but was 
drawn into a ministry of another sort. 

This I like about my son Bruce: he 
never writes anything that ts indecent 
or cynical. He was always a clean- 
minded lad, and he does not deal with 
filth. Nor does he fall into that lofty 
scorn of common things which some 
educated men affect. I think he makes 
a fair approach to the method of Soph- 
ocles, who “saw life steadily and saw it 
whole.” 

When the War came Bruce was mar- 
ried and had a family, and he was not 
included in the first draft nor, indeed, 
was he ever drawn, nor any one of his 
brothers. The youngest was the first to 
go. Robert was just out of college, strong, 
six feet tall. He came to his parents to 
say that he had decided to enlist and 
not to wait for the draft. He had an 
honorable service and was several times 
across. 

The next to ihe youngest, Fred, went 
next, and he served in the danger zone 
in a balloon, watching for submarines and 
facing both danger and discomfort. Both 
these boys won commissions. 

The second son, Charles, was married 
and had a child, but he also went, and 
was just about to receive his commission 
when the War ended 

Bruce was twice offered a commission 
for service that would have kept him 
safely in Washington. He could have 
been a major in the army or a lieutenant 
commander in the navy, and detailed for 
publicity work. But he did his work in 
the way he thought most effective, and 
without the honor of the commission. 
This he chose to do, not because he might 
not have enjoyed making the family 
record one hundred per cent, but because 
he found himself able to organize the 
great charity drives for the Y. M. C. A., 
the Salvation Army and other organiza- 
tions, and thus do what he believed to be 
a more important work. I believe that 
at the banquet they tendered him when 
the biggest of the drives had gone suc- 
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cessfully over the top they credited him 
with having managed the largest benevo- 
lence campaign in the history of the 
human race. 

He invented slogans such as “A man 
may be down, but he is never out,” and 
others that are well-known. My four 
sons had a great War record, and the end 
of the War found all four of them job- 
But they all came back to us. And 
they were not jobless very long. They 
are not that kind of boys. 

Bruce founded an advertising firm, hav- 
ing with him two friends whom he knew 
well and trusted fully. I believe it is 
now the fourth largest advertising firm 
in the world, and I have heard that 
there is no parallel in the advertising 
world for the rapidity of its advance- 
ment to the front. From what I know 
of the way those young men conduct their 
business, I believe that their very marked 
success is deserved. I do not think there 
was any luck about it. They went out 
and got their business and handled it so 
well that now business walks in at their 
front door. It finds its way to a good 
place. 

Bruce has this as an important part 
of his creed; business is not something 
to be tolerated by those who profess the 
higher life, but is itself a form of that 
higher life. He believes that permanent 
success in business is inevitably bound 
up with high standards of honor and with 
a spirit that is closely akin to religion. 
I am very glad to say that he does not 
talk any cant about it. But that is his 
belief, and I think he is right. 

I can not believe in any system of 
dualism which permanently separates the 
sacred from the secular. If I understand 
Bruce’s philosophy of life, he holds not 
that a man must learn to be good in spite 
of the downward pull of business, but 
must find in business itself no small part 
of the incentive that is to lift him up. 
He believes, as I judge, that the Bible 
means what it says when it exhorts men 
to be diligent in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord. Again, he does not talk 
any cant about it. He is a straightfor- 
ward and successful business man. If he 
will give up his writing and devote him- 
self wholly to business, he will be a rich 
man. But I am confident Bruce will 
never give up writing because he has a 
message and he wants to deliver it. 


less 


T IS his call to preach. 


He preaches 
on a wide variety of texts, but all his 


preaching is wholesome and good. There 
is no spite in it. During the War he 
wrote loyally patriotic editorials, but 
there was no hate in them. George Wash- 
ington fought for the independence of 
America, but did not hate the men he 
fought. Abraham Lincoln fought a long 
and cruel war and never hated any one 
Bruce fought with a pen that had the 
edge of a sword, but he wrote nothing in 
hate 

Bruce has no lack of fighting blood on 
both sides. He never entered his father’s 
study without seeing a sword that his 
great, great grandfather on his father’s 
side carried when he fought with Wash- 
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ington; and on his mother’s side he can 
go back in unbroken line to William the 
Conqueror. He inherits enough good 
fighting blood to be a peacemaker and to 
fight without rancor. 


I‘ ANY one thinks I am writing this 
with some degree of partiality, I an- 
swer that I am writing with a very con- 
siderable degree of self-restraint. It 
would offend my son, any of my sons, to 
have me write extravagantly of him. It 
would offend my own sense of the fitness 
of things to speak of any of them in 
terms of extravagant praise. They have 
faults, all of them; I shall neither deny 
those faults nor publish them. But they 
are four honorable, intelligent and worthy 
young men. They are all serving their 
day and generation well. 

It was inevitable that all my 
should spatter more or less printers’ 
They all do it, and will do it more and 
more. Perhaps none of the others will 
spill quite so much as Bruce. His use of 
it is nothing less than phenomenal. He 
has had two best-sellers: “The Man No- 
body Knows,” a study of the life of 
Jesus, and “The Book Nobody Knows,” 
a study of the Bible. He is now sending 
to the press a third book, which I have 
seen in manuscript and believe will be the 
best of the three. In it he tells men 
what they believe and what some of them 
do not realize that they believe. I think 
this book will do a world of good to a 
large number of men 

And it will sell. Here is the odd thing: 
I, a preacher and a writer of religious 
books that sell fairly well, can write 
books on Abraham Lincoln that sell 
better than my religious books. and Bruce, 
who is not an ordained preacher, can 
write religious books that sell ten times 
as well as any religious books that I can 
write. 

And his books deserve to sell. He 
puts into them a quality of candor, sin- 
cerity and cogency that go straight to the 
mark, 

So he preaches in this most effective 
way. And I, who have managed to keep 
about the same age as my boys, rejoice 
with a father’s pride in Bruce’s success 
and in the good he is doing. 

Meantime the grandchildren are 
ing along, and it will not be long before 
I shall discover ink spots on their noses. 
They will do great things in the world, 
I confidently hope. I can write about 
my sons with great self-restraint, but I 
cannot trust myself to write about the 
grandchildren. 

It comes to this in the end: no wealth 
that a man might accumulate and no 
honor that could come to him would mean 
very much in comparison if his sons were 
unworthy. There are ways enough in 
which the sorrow and shame of this ex- 
perience come to public knowledge It 
is well, perhaps, that now and then a 
father who is blest with children 
who are doing their part worthily should 
stand up and say to the world, with all 
becoming modesty. but with a holy pride, 
that his sons are a joy to him. 
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Monsieur Marais of the “Kicking Mule” 


away and went toward the farmhouse. 

As senior in rank, permanently at the 
post, Corporal Percy Hefford occupied 
the officer’s billet, and by a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement he got decently 
cooked meals from Suzanne the daughter 
of the house and the lady previously re- 
ferred to as “Machine Gun Sue,” a name 
crudely descriptive of her metallic voice 
and rapid-fire speech 


UZANNE was past the first flush of 
youth, and contact with the hard facts 
of life had hardened her nature as well as 
her voice. But she laughed in superficial 
gaiety, often and loud. She worked from 
dawn until ifter dark, and cheer- 
fully served crowds of boisterous soldiers 
who filled the kitchen at noon and in the 
evening. She served them well, for she 
liked the proht ible trade Pere y thought 
that Suzanne nursed in her flat bosom a 
romance to which the substantial dot she 
was saving would bring a happy ending. 
Percy sat at one of the large tables 
on which his breakfast was set out. The 
girl was at the stove preparing his coffee 
when he asked 
“You savvy 
‘Kicking Mule 

* *Keeking 
she shrieked 
trés comique, 

Percy took 
affirmative 
around here?” 

But Suzanne shook her head 
comprends, Corporal.” 

Percy tried with the best of his poor 
French, “Combien ans les Marais 
day ici?” he asked haltingly, and he was 
proud of his effort, for it brought a com- 
prehending smile and an instant reply. 

“Trois ans, mon Corporal,” and the 
three fingers she held up interpreted the 
unknown numeral. Suzanne continued in 
animated speech, apparently launching in- 
to a detailed history of the family in 
question, together with her own opinion 
of the parties under discussion But 
Percy could only understand a small part 
of the tirade 

However, Percy understood well enough 
to knew that there was no love lost 
between the two families, and little like- 
lihood of Monsieur Marais making social 
calls on either Suzanne or the members 
of her family, which was what he wanted 
to know 

Percy turned his attention to his meal. 
As ‘he stabbed a_ soft-boiled egg, he 
thought, “Three years, um! Monsieur 
Marais appears on the scene only a few 
months before the War.” 

He went to his bed, but rested indif- 
ferently. In the early afternoon he stood 
at the entrance of the farmyard. A 
little more than half a mile away could 
be seen the whitened walls and brown 
thatched roof of the “Kicking Mule,” 
nestling close to the greenery of an an- 
cient orchard’s unriven trees. To the 
right there arose, every few minutes, 
great black columns of earth and smoke 
which heralded the sound of a dull ex- 
plosion. This particular gun-play had 
continued since dawn. Percy wondered 


the 


the mam’selles at 
Suzanne?”’ 
Mool?’ Ah, 
Keeking 
Corporal.” 
the demonstration as an 
How long have they lived 
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at so much persistence, for by now more 
than a hundred shells had been wasted on 
gun-pits which had been vacated several 
days. 

The day was fine and warm and clear. 
Some observation planes cruised lazily, 
like great hawks in search of prey. The 
sector was enjoying comparative peace. 
In the past few months it had become 
known as a quiet one. 

Percy was about to set out for the 
“Kicking Mule.” He wished to see and 
if possible to identify Marais with the 
intruder of the night. 

Quite near the “Kicking Mule” were a 
number of stacklike stores of ammuni- 
tion, each protected by a rampart of 
sand-bags to fend against the hazard of 
flying shell fragments. Their upper walls 
and roofs were of huge tarpaulins whose 
camouflaging paint rendered the dump 
difficult to pick out from its surround- 
ings. Nevertheless, when Percy thought 
of how batteries much more carefully 
screened were shelled, he wondered if 
the immunity of the dump were not due 
to the danger its destruction might bring 
to the dwelling of Marais. 

As he came close to the cottage Percy 
was amused at the handiwork of some 
gifted wag who had drawn on a white- 
washed wall a realistic mule, heels aloft 
in vigorous protestive action. The 
cottage itself was an ancient rough stone 
hovel, more picturesque than sanitary. 

Percy entered the place to find him- 
self in a small kitchen, now changed, 
like so many others near the front, into 
a drinking place. 

There were two girls in the room, both 
of whom, even in Percy’s professionally 
sophisticated judgment, were undeniably 
good-looking. The younger, Marie, sat 
between a New Zealand A. S. C. staff- 
sergeant and an Australian sergeant- 
major. Neatly clad in black with a snowy 
apron, she was indeed a pleasant relaxa- 
tion from the grim demands of war. 

Louise sat apart. She was older, less 
pretty and more beautiful than Marie. 
Her black hair contrasted sharply with 
ivory skin. Her features were a perfect 
cast from a patrician mold, with black 
eyes that were serious and thoughtful. 


Y THE time Percy had ordered his 
vin blanc he felt that he was already 


classified, labeled and stored away in 
an uncommonly competent mind. Of 
all the women he had met, Louise, he 
thought, was the most coolly observant 
and intense. Both girls, in their man- 
ners, dress and in a precise educated use 
of English were widely different to the 
common run of women of the district. 

A Canadian quartermaster-sergeant and 
a sergeant of the Royal Engineers made 
up the company. 

In the Canadian Percy recognized an 
acquaintance with whom he was on nod- 
ding terms. He sat beside him, and they 
spoke and drank together. When Louise 
had gone for their second drink the 
Canadian said: “Some dump this, Cor- 
poral. Pearls in a hog-pen, kind of; 
not a specially good hog-pen at that.” 

A deep-voiced and strangely resonant 
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“Bon jour, messieurs,”’ drew the atten- 
tion of all to the door of the barroom, 
where there was framed the figure of a 
man in whom there was no beauty. His 
long body was sustained on legs a size 
too small. His face, too, was long and 
drawn down into a meaningless expres- 
sion, but his eyes were bright and seemed 
to smolder in their deep housings, be- 
neath protruding coarsely bushy brows. 
It seemed impossible, but he was the 
father of the two lovely girls—Monsieur 
Marais. He shot at each man a swift 
appraising glance, and to Louise he gave 
the slightest of nods. in obedience to 
which the girl rose and followed him into 
another room. 

Percy recognized the voice as belong- 
ing to the intruder of the night. Then 
he had worn a cape similar to those 
worn by the gendarmerie. The peculi- 
arity of his form, therefore, was hidden, 
but the voice was sufficient to make 
Percy certain that there could be no 
mistake in the man. 


AVING learned what he wished to 

know and feeling uncomfortable in 
a place rendered sinister by his own 
suspicion, Percy was ready to leave. The 
Canadian emptied his glass. 

“Let’s go, Corporal. I’ve had enough 
of this belly-wash,” he said, and lower- 
ing his voice, “I’ve got some better stuff 
at the camp.” 

“Righto! Quarter,” Percy agreed. He 
was in the act of following the Canadian 
from the place, when Louise came be- 
tween him and the door. A different 
Louise, with a siren’s smile. 

“You go so queek, Corporal?”-her fine 
eyes gently pleading. Percy, under other 
circumstances, would certainly have been 
tempted to linger. But he had reached 
the age of discretion where women were 
concerned. 

“T must go, my dear,” he said in smil- 
ing apology. But the girl was insistent. 
She caught his sleeve with a gently de- 
taining hand as he passed through the 
door. “Percy turned and looked into her 
eyes, and thought that if what he saw in 
them were deception it was in a most 
damnably attractive form. 

“Stay just a little while,” Louise softly 
urged. 

“That is impossible,” said Percy a 
trifle impatiently. 

“Then come again soon, Corporal,” 
pleaded the girl and emphasized the in- 
vitation with an intimate pressure of her 
finger tips on his arm, and her whispered 
“Au revoir” was sweetened with a ravish- 
ing smile from eyes that were full of un- 
utterable promise. 

Percy shook himself free almost 
roughly, and joined the laughing Ca- 
nadian who had been an_ interested 
spectator. 

“That skirt has sure fallen hard for 
you, Corporal,” he said, “and I always 
thought Louise was a pretty cool one.” 

“I’m not fooling myself, Quarter. 
There is more to that little scene than 
meets the eye, I think.” 

“More to the whole outfit than meets 
anybody’s eye, it seems to me,” said 
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the Canadian. “Those girls were never 
dragged up in a dump like that. And 
the old man! I'd hate to trust that 
guy 
Some hours later Percy left the Ca- 
nadian camp in a glow of satistaction to 
which some excellent Scotch whisky had 
contributed As he walked back to the 
post he felt that the War was not so bad; 
the world in general on the mend. But 
when he me t . n he found 
Suzanne full of news 
tell And for once 
talk of a \ 
understood little ot 
that 


ifluen n Louise's 


was ¢ LO 
she left her work 

Louise Marais Percy 

ull she said. but 
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young life 
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Corpora Od 


come mown 


Suzanne s disturbed Percy ind 
he hurried out to the instrument room 
und Corporal Earnshaw 
manner cool and disapproving 

You | ter tell lady triends 
keep aw while I'm in 
charge There was a 
who 


cheeky 
vou I 


wanted to se the place lor 
her 


Percy's 


where he f 
your 
here 
coldly 


trom 


iiternoon 


(nis 
1 deuce 1 job keeping out 
shot at the 
lady friends, Earnshaw informed him that 
Bill Covey had taken Louise home, and 
his manner left no doubt of his opinion 
with the 


1 final class ot 


who would be seen 


Bill 


of a girl 
uncouth 


OUISE’S visit was significant and sur- 
4 prising to Percy; even more surpris- 
ing was the fact of Bill taking the girl 
home. He said little to Earnshaw by way 
of comment, and presently left him to go 
into the house for 
The evening meal disposed of, Suzanne 
prepared for the the 
ning: the kitchen was filled to overflow- 
ing as soon as the opening hour of busi- 
irrived Among the crowd was a 
youth who, earlier in the day, had hailed 
Percy on his way to the “Kicking Mule” 
to inquire after Suzanne 
“Hello, cherry he greeted girl 
boisterously beer, and 
And he playfully attempted to 
embrace the girl 
“Alles! Allez! You no bon, digger,” 
Suzanne cried with shrill laughter, enjoy- 
ing the play, as she dodged away to get 
a pitcher of 
Percy was too much occupied to stay 
with the light-hearted boys this evening. 
He went out to the rument 
Bill Covey he told, had re- 
turned. The water required for his work 
in the night had still to be carried 
At eight o'clock Percy took over 
post On account of Bill's 
absence Earnshaw asked 
away Percy feared that 
detained, an i i further 
would be inform 
garding the activities of the 
Percy told Earnshaw something of his 
fears, but Earnshaw sullenly unre- 
sponsive. He did care what had 
happened to Bill, excepting as it affected 
his own immediate liberty 
As the night wore on Earnshaw became 
nervous. Percy enjoyed an easier state 
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of mind until midnight, when fears for 
Bill’s welfare and the safety of the post 
began again to assail him. 

When Bill Covey trailed Marais to 
the “Kicking Mule,” he so sincerely 
hoped that Marais was a spy that before 
morning he was convinced that such was 
the case 

Bill’s ambition to catch a spy had noth- 
ing to do with the safety of democracy 
or of the Empire. His motive was, as 
he expressed it, “to ‘ave an ‘ell of a good 
time wi’ a reward of fifty quid.” 

Louise Marais was evidently aware that 
Corporal Percy had gone in the direction 
of the Canadian camp with the quarter- 
master-sergeant. It was equally evident 
that she did not expect to see him when 
she called on Suzanne. But she had not 
reckoned on the vigilant Bill 

When Louise went into the house, Bill 
took up a position inside the instrument 
ind watched from the blanketed 


coorwa\ 


room 


It was not long before Louise reap- 
peared, but instead of going to the road 
she crossed the yard toward Earnshaw, 
who jumped to his feet politely Bill 
could see the two as they talked and 
laughed together, but was unable to 
catch what they said, until the girl ma- 
neuvered herself closer to the door and 
playfully suggested that she should see 
for herself if Percy were inside 

Bill, seeing what was about to happen, 
reached for the lead pipe which was close 
to his hand. He might have used it on 
Louise’s pretty head, had not Earnshaw 
successfully barred her way by slamming 
the half-door on which he was leaning 

Bill concealed his weapon and came 
out to assure Louise of Percy’s absence. 

The girl cleverly concealed any re- 
sentment she must have felt at her fail- 
ure. She became so affable that Bill 
jokingly offered to carry her basket and 
see her home, which offer, much to his 
surprise, was smilingly accepted. Earn- 
shaw turned angrily away, entered the 
stable and very deliberately bolted the 
door on the inside 


A’ THE beautiful Louise and the un- 
couth Bill walked across the fields 
toward the “Kicking Mule,” 


the girl tried 
to get some information about the work 
of the post; but she found Bill hopelessly 
stupid. At last, however, to a direct 
question boldly put, Bill attempted a re- 
ply that would satisfy her. He felt that 
he should not be too mysterious 

“The job’s full of technicabilities.” he 
told the girl. I don’t understand it proper 
meself. The corporal ‘e works nights an’ 
it keeps him blinkin’ busy. First off ’e 
Balsall ‘eaths the Wolverhamptons an’ 
Walssails the Willen’ alls; after that ’e 
‘as to Solihull the Selly Parks an’ Salt- 
leys.” 

When Bill concluded this string of 
names of football teams which played 
around his native Birmingham, Louise 
gazed at him in wide-eyed wonder, and 
a little suspiciously. She shrugged her 
shoulders and walked on in silence. 

Bill from a step or two in the rear 
indulged in a satisfied grin. “I thought 
yer wouldn’t understand; I don’t savvy 
it meself,” he consoled, as they came to 
the door of the cottage 

Bill accepted a glass of beer at Louise’s 
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not very cordial invitation. He drank it 
standing and immediately left the place, 
nor was he pressed to stay. 


HE orchard beside the ‘“‘Kicking 

Mule” was completely inclosed. After 
he left the cottage, Bill, careful to see 
that he was not observed, took up a 
position among the apple-trees from 
where he could keep the cottage under 
observation. When darkness fell he 
crawled to a point so near the cottage 
door that none could enter or leave the 
place without his knowledge. 

The “Kicking Mule” was a favorite 
meeting-place for senior non-coms and 
haughty warrant-officers. As the eve- 
ning wore on, Bill was entertained and 
surprised by the noisy laughter and 
boisterous song that was indulged in by 
those military godlets. 

It was close to midnight when the last 
of the guests prepared to leave. They 
were accompanied to the door by Louise 
and Marie, laughing gaily and with 
agility avoiding amorous demonstrations. 
Amid much bantering adieus were called. 
Finally the girls went in, and soon after- 
wards the light from the cottage window 
was put out 

By this time a stream of ladened am- 
munition wagons with jingling harness 
chains were passing by the orchard, on 
their nightly mission to the advanced field 
artillery. 

Later when it seemed that all the road 
traffic had gone forward and Bill was 
about to quit in disgust, the figure of 
Marais stole silently from the shadow of 
the dark-painted door and was sharply 
outlined against the whitened cottage 
wall. He had come from the cottage 
without making the slightest sound. How 
long he had been standing there Bill 
could not tell, but he was thankful to 
know that he himself had made not the 
slightest move during the last few 
minutes. 

The suspect moved fast, heading south 
away from the post. Bill did not im- 
mediately attempt to follow. He was 
fearful of making a noise in the long 
grass and entangling weeds in which he 
had lain so long. When he did move it 
was cautiously. He had taken a few 
steps when a dead branch snapped under 
his weight. The noise it made sounded 
to him like a pistol shot. Marais, too, 
must have heard the sound, for no sooner 
had Bill jumped to cover behind the 
trunk of the nearest tree than he saw 
Marais come to a gap in the fence and 
lean on the gate which gave entrance to 
the orchard. Marais stood there so long 
that it seemed he would never move. At 
last Marais appeared to be satisfied and 
moved away. Bill moved toward the 
gate, carefully testing the ground at each 
step. 

At the gate he took the precaution of 
removing his cumbersome ironshod “Kit- 
chener” boots, and by their laces slung 
them about his shoulders. He climbed 
the gate and gained the road, intent on 
cutting down the long lead Marais had 
achieved. 

After half a mile had been covered 
Marais suddenly stopped to look behind, 
but warned by the man’s slightly chang- 
ing gait Bill escaped notice in the neutra- 
lizing shadows at the side of the road. 





Nearing Ploegstratte the road turns | 
eastward, and Marais took to the fields, 
continuing south across meadowland | 
which dropped imperceptibly to the floor | 
of the shallow valley of the Lys. In this 
open country Bill had again to allow 
Marais to increase his lead. He was 
about to follow into the meadow when 
Marais looked around again. This time 
Bill was in good cover. 

Marais seemed now more confident. | 
He held steadily on toward a_ low- 
lying patch of shadow against which 
presently his form was lost to sight. 
Bill immediately dropped to the ground 
to provide against the chance of another 
backward look from out of the shadows. 
He counted sixty in order to keep track 
of time. He now had to take a chance; 
he hoped that he had allowed enough 
time. He must make up lost ground or 
lose his man. He sprinted lightly for- 
ward and gained the edge of a densely 
growing mass of osiers into which Marais 
had gone. Bill paused to listen and was 
able to distinguish a faint disturbance 
among the slender willows. He cautiously 
followed the sound. His progress was 
slow, as he had to part the branches | 
ahead of him. 


HE willows brushing against his 
clothes drowned the sound on which 
he was dependent for guidance, and he 
was forced to stop again to listen, but 
now he could hear no near-by sound. 
Bill decided to go forward carefully. In 
a few yards he came to the edge of the 
willows and to a bank that looked like 
the parapet of a trench system. Bill 
crawled up the bank on his hands and 
knees so that he might see without being 
seen. Arrived at the top he found him- 
self on a canal bank, on the opposite side 
to the tow-path. At a low level between 
the banks water reflected a dull sheen of 
light. Of Marais there was not a sign. 
Bill reached in his pocket for a cigar- 


et, but refrained from making a light, | 


contenting himself with chewing the to- 
bacco which he took from its paper tube. 
Hardly had he extracted the first of its 
bitter consolation, when there came from 
a short distance in the willows the 
peculiar tones of Marais’ voice. Bill was 
startled into rigid attention and then to 
action 

He took from his trousers the leaden 
weapon. Grasping it firmly he slid to the 
foot of the bank, where he relieved him- 
self of his swinging footwear He 
crawled into the bush, using the voice as 
a guide. Presently he came to a small 
hummock from behind which Marais’ 
voice came clearly. Inching his way 
around the mound he came to the en- 
trance of a tiny dug-out, not much larger 
than a telephone booth, for which pur- 
pose 1t was now being used By the glow 
of a beam of light which came from a 
bull’s-eye lantern on the floor Bill could 
see Marais, whose back was toward the 
door. In his left hand he held to his ear 
a telephone receiver. He had ceased to 
speak and was listening intently and every 
few moments uttering a comprehending 
Yah,” and again “Yah, yah.” 

Bill rose to one knee and poised the 
leaden “billy” over Marais’ head. Marais 
although his attention seemed to be en- 
tirely occupied with what he heard over 
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the ‘phone, seemed by a sixth sense to 
feel the threat of Bill’s presence. He 
began to rise and turn at the same time. 
Bill caught the look of surprise and 
vicious intent as Marais’ hand flew in 
the direction of his hip, but Bill let the 
lead fall, and the man crumpled to the 
floor as though he were suddenly deflated. 

Bill picked up the ‘phone and listened 
for a moment to a stream of impatient 
gutturals which flowed from the receiver, 
and nothing to him He then 
tore ground wire attached to an 
iron stake that stuck up from the floor 
of the dug-out He also disconnected a 
wire that went fromthe ‘phone to a dry 
battery in a box on which Marais had 
sat. The instrument, a specially designed 
portable one, was left dangling from an 
the wall. 


meant 
loose i 


innocent-looking nail in 


| ILL now took up the lantern and sur- 

veyed the small quarters. There was 
a hole in the wall, from which apparently 
had come the box in which the telephone 
apparatus was kept. There was nothing 
else in the place except the unconscious 
man whom Bill securely bound, hand and 
with the wires he had 

“There yer perisher,” Bill said to his 
prisoner. “I didn't ‘it yer as ‘ard as I'd 
like to er done, ‘cause I ‘ope yer'll be 
worth more ‘live ner dead. Yer a dirty 
rotten old sod to ‘ave two nice gals. I'd 
like ter kick yer in the slats, but I ain't 
got me boots on.” 

He then took a cigaret from his pocket 
and by the light of the lantern fired 
it. Then after another look at Marais’ 
bonds, he extinguished the lamp, went to 
the foot of the canal bank, retrieved 
his boots and put them on. 

Bill trotted back to the farm. He was 
brought to a sudden halt directly he 
entered the farmyard. 

‘Halt! who goes 
Corporal Earnshaw 

“Blimy, Corporal, it’s on’y me,” 
Bill. 

“And where in hell have you been?” 
demanded the corporal in the voice of 
authority. 

“I been out and catched a bloody spy, 
Corporal,” said Bill with a touch of pride 
“I’m perishin’ ‘ungry, Corporal.” He was 
edging toward the storeroom where the 
remains of his rations were. “Arter I 
get me a bite, I'll tell yer abart it,” he 
promised. 

“You report to Corporal Hefford right 
away,” he was ordered, but that did not 
prevent Bill from securing a can of 


loot, 


ther?” challenged 


said 
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days, did not have much actual cash, 
and when I was fourteen and later, I 
earned for my father enough to pay 
debts with and occasionally to buy 
postage stamps. I seldom worked for 
any one outside, and what little I got 
went into the family fund. 

I do remember the first dollar I 
earned and kept. It was in 1863, and 
for a few days (two or three) I got a 
dollar a day for shearing sheep for a 
neighbor. 

I had a little flock of Dorset lambs 
given me by my brother in 1862 when he 
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“bully” and a piece of bread before join- 
ing the two corporals in the instrument 
room, where he told of the night’s ad- 
venture. 

Corporal Earnshaw was for setting out 
at once to get the spy; but Percy over- 
ruled him, and telephoned an emergency 
call to Captain Smart. But long before 
the captain got on the line Bill was 
asleep in the loft 

At daybreak Percy idly wondered 
what was upsetting Jerry this morning, 
to induce a particularly heavy bombard- 
ment in the vicinity of the Ploegstraate. 
It was an unusual time for so violent a 
demonstration 

At eight o'clock Captain Smart, a 
young, fair-haired man, in a state of high 
excitement arrived, accompanied by a 
red-tabbed “Intelligence” major. The 
major was in no way excited; his bearing 
gave the impression that there was noth- 
ing on this side of the grave that could 
even surprise him. 

Percy was asked to repeat Bill’s story. 
When the story was finished a couple of 
questions were asked. The captain then 
ordered the corporal to send Bill to guide 
them to Marais. 

Bill, following Percy’s implicit instruc- 
tions, made an unusually martial appear- 
ance when he smartly saluted the officers. 

I hope you are not taking us on a 
wild-goose chase, Covey,” said the cap- 
tain. The Major looked at Bill as though 
he expected nothing else. 

Bill followed the officers out to their 
big touring car, and took his place beside 
an alert-looking sergeant-driver. The car 
was driven right to the edge of the osier 
bed. Bill jumped eagerly out. “ ’Ere we 
are, sir,” he cried and led the way into 
the bush. A few yards brought him to 
an unexpected and bewildering sight. He 
halted and looked doubtfully about him, 
for where he had expected to see a con- 
tinuation of willow growth there was a 
patch of torn, naked soil, from which 
all that had so lately covered it was 
blown away. Surrounding a devastated 
quarter-acre the standing bush had caught 
uprooted willows, not yet wilted; other 
clumps lay out on the near-by canal 
bank. A hundred shells must have been 
directed on the spot. There was no 
trace of the dug-out nor of the unfor- 
tunate Marais. Whisps of blue smoke 
curled up from the bottom of shell 
craters of varying depth. 

Bill in his surprise forgot the officers 
who were now close beside him; the 
major watching him quizzically. 


[——) 
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left for the War, never to return alive. 

I learned to shear them and did so 
every year until 1868, when I left for 
college. I was big enough and strong 
enough to hold a sheep and I enjoyed 
working with them very much. When 
I left for college I had not decided 
whether to become a botanist or a 
breeder of fine sheep. 


ALTER E. EDGE of New Jersey 
tells how he started on his journey 
toward United States senatorship on a 
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“There goes me blinkin’ reward! The 
perishers ‘ave blowed it all ter ‘ell!” Bill 
exploded in deep disgust. 

“Is this where you left Marais, my 
man?” asked the major grimly smiling. 

“Yes, sir. I follered right in ’ere, and 
it was all fick bush,” said Bill respect- 
fully. 

“Go and stand as near as you can to 
where you think the dug-out was,” the 
major ordered. 

Bill took his bearings and then climbed 
across the shell-holes to a point very near 
the center of the blasted area. “Abart 
ere, sir,” he called. 

“Very well!’’ said the major, and the 
two officers with the sergeant walked 
away and climbed the canal bank, where 
they poked about with their canes, the 
major now as eager as the captain. Bill 
felt himself entirely out of the picture. 
He could see no chance of getting the 
coveted reward, so he sought comfort on 
the running-board of the car, and solace 
in a smoke. 

An hour later Bill was dropped from 
the car near the post with a curt “Good 
morning, Covey.”’ No word in regard to 
the part he had played. When he arrived 
at the farm he told Percy in lurid lan- 
guage of the wiping out of all trace of 
his exploit. Afterwards he seldom men- 
tioned the matter. 


FEW weeks later Corporal Earnshaw 
asked Bill if he had heard anything 
more in regard to catching a spy. 
“Naw,” said Bill shortly, ‘an’ don’t 
expect ter.” 
“Well, here’s something about it in 
orders, Earnshaw said with a grin, and 
he read aloud: 


Captain P. D. Smart. 

His Majesty, the King, has been gra- 
ciously pleased to award the D. S. O., 
and the French Government the Croix 
de Guerre to the above-named officer, 
in recognition of very valuable service 
rendered to the Allied cause, in con- 
nection with the important discovery of 
a secret means of telephonic communica- 
tion which was being maintained by 
enemy agents over cables laid in canals 
that penetrated the enemy’s lines. 


“What do you think of that, Covey?” 
the corporal asked. 

Bill spat contemptuously. ‘“Wot’s the 
D. S. blinkin’ O., and the Crock de 
bloomin’ Jerry? They won't buy no 
beer! ’E can ’ave ’em an’ welcome for 
ali of me,” he said magnanimously. 
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humble grocery car along country roads. 


The first business activity I recall 
was a bargain I struck at the age of 
ten or eleven, with the local grocer in 
Pleasantville, N. J. He was to consign 
small packages of groceries to me at a 
price a trifle under the retail price. 
These I was to peddle along the coun- 
try roads in the neighborhood of the 
store. 

In other words, I was trying to de- 
velop house delivery, which was un- 
known in those days. By having a 





pound of coffee and five pounds of 
sugar, various canned goods ape a few 
loaves of bread on the wagon, | could 
usually meet a portion of the needs of 
the average farm wife. 

Almost coincident with that business 
activity was one a trifle more profit- 
able, which consisted of collecting water- 


lilies from a neighboring pond and tak- ry 
ing them to Atlantic City, five miles 
distant, and selling them on the street 
corners, the results being practically all 


profit 
Then, like most boys, I at one time 
had the country newspaper route. Be- 


tween these three activities, I in- | to bring back color to 


augurated my business career. 


oo States Senator Royal S. e 
Copeland of New York had rustic ( H 
beginnings ray alr 

The first few dollars I ever made date 
back to a lamb given me by my grand- 
father. The increase had to be turned PLEASE 
over to provide for the feed and care, 
but the sale of the wool gave me a_ | iif make free 
few dollars every year ! 

My next venture in finance also | test below 
dates back to a rural occupation. My 
father permitted me to keep one egg 
out of every dozen I gathered in the 
barn. He taught me to keep strict ac- 
count of the egg production, and each 
week as they were sold I had my share 
of the receipts. Only two years ago my 
little mother showed me the basket in 
which I proudly carried those eggs to 
market. 

The first dollar I received as a physi- 
cian was paid me by an old friend, 
John Gregg. He has long since gone 
to Heaven, but let me say in self- 
defense, he died after he got another 
doctor. I kept this silver dollar for 
years. But thieves broke in and stole 
it. A burglar broke into my house and 
ran away W ith most of my possessions. ay fF AE A Co ail = ae color queaeaiiy comp ‘took, 
Most of the goods were returned, but it does. Thus have no fear of your hair. Clean .. . Safe Restoration will be perfect and 
alas, the silver dollar was lost and is eaten Takes ¢ or § minutes complete 
now a part of the circulating medium 
of the country. 








O longer need gray hair embarrass If auburn, your hair reverts to auburn. 


YNITED States Senator Lawrence C.| ; you. There is a safe way to end If black, black it will be. Tests by 
Phipps of Colorado owes his start it that specialists and doctors vouch is world Ss scientists prove this true. 
tn Mle tn Cone safe. A way that restores faded and _ No need now for crude, messy dyes 
graying parts to original color, yet does judged dangerous to hair. They are 
My recollection of the manner in not make it difficult to wave. That makes noticed by your friends. This way defies 
which I first earned a dollar through hair live ow and >. That is detection. Nothing to wash or rub off. 
: i —__s oie . an alee. ten not noticeable as are “crude” dyes. ‘ 
~~ a es mig Bh ogy Mine Please accept free proof. Test at Test it free 
of age my family resided in Pittsburgh, home the way endorsed by 2,000,000 You'll be amazed and delighted at what 
in what was known as the Hillside women and many 3roadway stars. It this scientific way will do. Please test it 
District, where they held some four or is beauty science’s most amazing inven- free by sending coupon for free test. I 
five acres of land surrounding the home. tion. Send coupon or go to druggist. will send you a free sample of Mary T 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. You 


A large extent of adjoining property, . 
thes under Pood poms walnguoved = re eee ene — snip off a single lock of your hair and try 
and practically used as a public common Hair fades and turns gray when nat- jt first on that. You see exactly what re- 
where we boys indulged in_ baseball ural color pigment is lacking. So sci- sults will be. Thus take no chances. 
and other sports. ence by a secret laboratory method Which is the safe thing to do. 

One morning a stranger leading a supplies a liquid containing certain Or go to your nearest drug store and 
cow came on to this common and, ap- necessary elements that take its place— —_get a bottle. A few cents’ worth is suf- 
proaching me, inquired if I lived in hence gives natural shade. The formula ficient to restore your hair completely. 
the house near-by and, upon being told is called Mary r. Goldman s Hair Color If not delighted your money will be re- 
that I did, asked if I would be willing Restorer after its woman discoverer. turned. Do not delay another day. 
to drive his cow home each evening if Simply dampen a comb in this amaz- 
he would bring it to this common in | ing liquid—clear and colorless as water r-------Test Free anemia 


the morning, stating that he would be —then run it through the hair. That’s 
willing to allow me one dollar per all. In 10 minutes you are through. Mary T. Goldman, 1%42-L Goldman Bldg., 


week for this service. Touch only certain parts or the entire St. Paul, Minn. 

The offer was gladly accepted and head, it makes no difference. You can Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit 
the plan put into operation, although | almost see the natural color creep back, x ine wa of hair oe - cape pag 
it was not until some time later that | So quickly does it do its work. Streaks peat ght aubera (light rea) __ bende. : 
I realized the payment was intended, disappear ... gray vanishes. 
at least partly, for the privilege of graz- 


. . | Name 
ing the cow on the common, instead of V/ oldm y 
being exclusively for the personal ser- (ary, ans’ 

. Street 


e "When I finished my high school Hair Color Restorer 
City 


course at the age of sixteen and went to 
work in the iron mills I began to pay Used by Over 2,000,000 Women Please print your name and address 
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for my board and was trying to keep 
an exact account of every cent I spent 
remainder of my wages; this 
great help in later 


from the 
habit proved ol 
years 
Senator F. E. Warren 
showed business 
four 


TNITED States 
of Wyoming 
stincts at the age of 


when I was four years old, 
new building 
house the 
Massachu 
born. I 


One day 
I wa st near a 
that wa being erected to 
Baptist Church of Hinsdale 
ett the village was 
was watching the carpenters with great 
probably thinking, boy- 

like to be a « irpenter 

ind I noticed that 
were being dropped 


inding 


where | 


sdmiration 

like, how I 

when I gre 

i good rl il 
by the 

iny uggestions trom 

et to work to pick up the 

they fell. I accumulated 

ind =the contractor was 

to buy them from me at the 

nails by the 


ple im ad 


wholesale pri of such 
pound 
I worked for several days at my task 
continuously, in fact, until the car 
penters had finished their work on the 
ipper part of the edifice—and thus was 


my first dollar earned 


A fornia sketches his from 
violinist, to representative 


| Sag seer garners A. M. Free of Cali- 
progress 


Stable DoyY oO 


In congress 


When I was a lad about five and 
one-half years old my father was in 
the draying business and kept quite a 
few horses. He used to hire a man to 
help clean out the stable and put down 
the hay for the horses. I asked him 
one day if he would give me the job. 
He laughed and said I was rather small 
I assured him I could get a small pitch- 
fork and shovel and do the job. He 
agreed to try me out, so I undertook 
the work at one dollar a week 

At the end of the week I 
dollar and he told me I could 
with the work. I saved my first dollar 
and succeeding dollars and finally had 
enough money together to buy a cow. 
I then sold milk among the neighbors 
and ultimately made enough money out 
of the proceeds to buy myself a horse 
and buggy and to take violin lessons 

This, of course, took some time, but 
at the age of twelve I was the proud 
possessor of a good horse and buggy 
and a_ violin Finally I was able to 
play the violin well enough to join an 
orchestra, and make my expenses 
through high school and the university 
playing in this orchestra at entertain- 
ments, dances, etc 


we flowers, shirts and cherries 
had a part in the career of Lorenzo 
Benedict, president of the Worcester Salt 
Company. 


got my 
continue 


South 
neigh- 
was lo- 
concern, 


childhood I lived in 
Connecticut In the 
Norwalk there 
manufacturing 
The shirts were cut out in the factory, 
but the sewing was done very largely 
in the homes of people living in these 
towns 

We lived about a mile and a half from 
the factory. One of our neighbors did 
this kind of work and, there being no 
boys in the family, paid five cents 
a bundle to have the shirts carried to 
and from the factory 

I owned a goat and cart, and I tied 
these bundles on the cart and would 


In my 
Norwalk, 
boring town of 
cated a_ shirt 
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carry four or five of them at a time, 
making twenty or twenty-five cents for 
the return trip. I saved this money 
very carefully, and saved my first dol- 
lar in doing this work. 

In the springtime when the cowslips 
grew, I would go to brooks and swampy 
places and would perhaps make twenty- 
five cents by picking and selling them. 

As the season went along I would 
bargain with some of our neighbors 
for the cherries on certain trees and 
would pick and sell them. 

When I got a little older, and could 
stand heavier work, I would bargain 
with a neighbor to do any work that 
he wanted done on his place. I would 
never hire out at so much per hour, 
but would insist on doing a job for a 
certain sum 


HE first pay earned by Frank B. 

Willis, United States Senator from 
Ohio, was not given him in coin of the 
realm 


So far as I now recall, the first com- 
pensation that I ever received for work 
was on an occasion when, with my 
father’s permission, I aided a neighbor 
two days in the oats field. I must have 
been ten or eleven years of age at the 
time, but rather large and strong for 
my age. I helped the men in stacking 
oats, and at the close of my labors my 
employer asked me if I would like to 
have a beautiful Scotch Collie pup be- 
longing to a litter that was playing 
about his barn 

I chose a brown-and-white one as my 
compensation. I may say that this was 
about as profitable a day’s work as I 
ever did. This dog and I grew up to- 
gether; he taught me many things— 
loyalty, faithfulness, courage. It is good 
for a boy to be associated with a good 
dog. I therefore feel that I was well 
paid for my first day’s work, 


ONGRESSMAN William Williamson 
of South Dakota, even as a boy, was 
never “broke”. 


The first dollar that I can definitely 
recall earning and saving was in work- 
ing for a neighbor by the name of Kelso. 
He had filed a tree claim in Aurora 
County, South Dakota, cornering with 
my father’s homestead. When he got 
ready to plant trees he came over and 
employed me. 

He offered and paid me fifty cents a 
day, a very handsome remuneration at 
that time for a boy of twelve. I was 
delighted and worked correspondingly 
hard. From that time on I was never 
“broke,” and by the time I left my 
father’s farm at twenty-one years of 
age to enter the university as a “prep,” 
I had saved up four hundred dollars, 
despite the fact that I worked for noth- 
ing at home and bought most of my 
own clothes. This was earned by work- 
ing off and on for neighbors and teach- 
ing school at the munificent wage of 
twenty-six dollars per month during the 
winter season. 

With this small capital I managed to 
work my way through college and law 
school. Not only did I earn every dol- 
lar of my own expenses but managed 
to take sufficient extra studies to shorten 
my college and law course two years. 
When I finished I had more capital 
than when I started; so I was spared a 
starvation period during my first years 
of law practise 


HARLES K. McCLATCHY, editor 
4 of the Sacramento Bee, cajoled some 
one else into earning most of his first 
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dollar in payment of work by him. 

I earned my first dollar by working 
for my father; in fact the only dollars 
I ever earned were in working for him 
or myself. 

I earned that first dollar by helping 
to whitewash the front fence. We boys 
were put on that job by our father 
and were forced to do a certain amount 
thereof every day. 

We played “Tom Sawyer,’ however, 
and got boys in the neighborhood to help 
us. They wanted us to go out and play 
“One Old Cat” with them, and we 
couldn't go until that day’s work was 
accomplished. So they set in and helped 
us—we probably spending more time in 
admiration of what they did than in 
working ourselves. 

I cannot say that I saved that first 
dollar, for I never was much addicted 
to that habit. 


EORGE W. GAIR, president of 

Robert Gair Company, New York 
City, thus modestly answered Senator 
Stanfield’s request by telling the story ot 
his father’s first earnings instead of his 
own. 


My father is the founder of a great 
business and a fortune, but what I be 
lieve gives him a great measure of pride 
is that he has brought a new method 
of doing certain things into the world 
that will leave its impress 

Before his time, merchandising was 
as simple as the shopkeeper and _ his 
small stock. Out of that material grew 
a system of merchandising dependent 
upon printed and lithographed folding 
cartons and similar containers that have 
enlivened retail trade and made it se- 
lective. He is now almost ninety years 
of age, and I can only repeat here what 
he has said: 

“I was a sturdy boy at the age of 
eleven when I went to work in the 
dry goods emporium of Graham & 
MacGowan of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
That was in 1850. A boy had to do 
more for very little than the boy does 
today for much more, but I put 
my heart into it because I was saving 
to go to America. 

“When I was thirteen I was proud to 
be promoted to the petty cash desk, and 
soon the means were saved out of the 
few shillings per week that I got, to 
bring the time of my departure nearer. 
It was a grave consideration. 

“There were the mother and six chil- 
dren, but the opportunities of the new 
world loomed great. ‘Let me go to 
America and see how the land lies. 
When I get there, I will write you and 
we will see what is best to do.’” 

And the savings of Robert Gair were 
invested in passage on the ship Darigo 
bound for the United States. 


LBERT M. JOHNSON, chairman of 

the Board, National Life Insurance 
Company of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, earned his first wages with 
a shovel. 


I earned my first dollar when a boy 
in Oberlin, Ohio, unloading cars of 
sandstone chips. They were unloaded 
by shoveling, and it was pretty hard 
work for a boy in his early teens, but 
I got a dollar a day for the work. 

A little later I worked in the railroad 
shops’ in Helena, Arkansas, as handy 
boy, blacksmith’s striker, helper and so 
forth, and a little later in the com- 
bined position of station agent and lo- 
comotive wiper in the little town of 
Clarendon on White River, Arkansas, 








— 


As I boarded myself at a cost of 
ibout ten dollars per month, the rest 
of it was “pure velvet” and practically 
Jl went into savings. 


at a wage of fifty dollars per month. | 
| 


4 N 


YENERAL SHERMAN’S march to | ]J’§ THE YOUNGER CROWD THAT SETS THE STANDARD! 


J the sea laid waste the childhood | 
yme of Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of 
orida. | O to the younger 


I was reared on a farm in Monroe crowd if you want the 


County, Georgia. My father owned a 


vell improved farm of some seven hun- right word on what to wear 


dred or eight hundred acres, which he 
vas operating when he volunteered in : 
the Confederate Army, where he served or drive or smoke. And 

ur years, coming home only once on a 
furlough, having been severely wounded 
n the Battle of Knoxville. - ‘ 

When he recovered he returned to particular cigarette they 
is command, and was at Appomattox, = : 
ommanding his company in Long- eall their own today 1s one 
treet’s Corps. He rode his horse home, - 
to find that his wife had passed away that you ve known very 
and his four small children, of whom I 
vas the eldest, were living with our well for a very long time. 
grandparents. His gin house with some © 
twenty bales of cotton in it had burned, 
ind the home was wrecked. We were in 
the area covered by Sherman’s march 

the sea. The negroes were freed, 
he best animals had been taken away 
ind desolation prevailed. 

He was a good farmer, however, and 
by hard work and excellent manage- 
nent he restored as properties. 

At six years of age I began doing my 
,art—dropping corn "at the head of his 
low. After that I did everything that 
vas required of a full “hand” on the 
farm. 

My first dollar was earned, as I re- 
all, when my father allowed me to 
gather peaches and cut them, dry them 
n the sun on planks and take them to 
market, where I sold them to a grocer 
for one dollar. 

I paid fifty cents for 2 purse and had 
fifty cents left in it. I was allowed a 
cotton patch—about one acre—which I 
planted and cultivated on Saturdays 
and after school hours. 

That crop yielded cotton which I 
sold for fifty dollars. 

My father a'lowed me to take that - 
money and purchase a pony from my rr = f 
grandfather. ° ° . 

Tre tatner- ee cold this horse for two | P#at a whale of a difference just a few cents make! 
hundred and fifty dollars, which helped 
me to go to college. 


notice, please, that the 
P 
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OBERT DOLLAR, president of the 
vehicle. Sel] Spare Time for Cash! 
it nothing a week, but soon worked up p 
o almost five cents ; . 
= ie Right now you can think of a score of things for which you would 
I was living with my parents in Scot- like to have extra money—a home of your own, a car, a European 
land and had to leave school when I trip, a college education. Any of these is within your grasp if you 
was eleven years old. I worked about r " ° . . ° 
a year and got no pay. simply follow the successful course of thousands of men and 
Then I went to work in a machine | women, boys and girls, who are turning their spare time into cash 
shop attending a lathe. They had no through the easy IMC plan—without experience, without capital, 
automatic feeders in those days. We without interfering with their regular duties. Try it out! No 
worked twelve hours a day and my ‘ : : ie age . iol 
wages were two shillings sixpence a week, cost to get details, and no obligation. Profits from the beginning 
about fifty cents in American money. | in proportion to the time you spend. 
I got my first pay on a Saturday night, 
and as soon as I got it I ran like a deer MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 
and handed it to my mother. I was | 
certainly a very proud boy. : 
All my earnings, except the little I is’ Weet t0th ‘Strest, New York, N. Y. 
required for clothes, went to my father | S ent Whe te Mies ha deteile of your Spare Time 
and mother until I was fifteen years obligation to me, please send me complete information 
old, when I joined with my younger 
brother to buy a farm for our parents. __— 
This was accomplished when I was , 
twenty-two years old. My wages had St. and Number 
increased until at that time I was get- 
ting twenty-six dollars a month as fore- 
man in a lumber camp. I well remem- 
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ber I 
top, 


count 
could 


Yor k 


when he ¢ 


mont 
cumulat« n 
cumulations 
to t he 
Barnur 
to have 
pense to 


this 


go to work in a 
necticut it 


have 


suit of clothes 
over and 
that 
to save 
in a 
V 


S 


thought I had about reached the 
getting such big wages 

rhen I opened a_ savings-bank ac- 
and put into it every cent I 
spare 


K. TWITCHELL, president of the 
Seamen's Bank for Savings of New 
has rich” as 


month 


brought up on a small Ver- 
farm 1 position to ac- 
principal ac- 
just previous 
arrival in Vermont of 

I w tort 
ihead to pay my 
Burlington and return 


been 
twenty 


never quite so 


irned dollars a 


A boy 
not In a 
My 


made 


On 
wert 
innual 
Cire 


enough 


inatl¢ 
ex- 
for 


and 


event 

I left home at seventeen to 
grocery store in Con- 
ilary of twenty dollars 
board and lodging I 
quite so rk h since 
home I had extra 
ind five dollars in money 
railroad tare From 
have never failed 
either as a deposi 
iorm o! in- 


the age of 


month 
never 


When I 


plus 
been 
left one 
ibove my 
time, however, I 
something 
savings-bank or in a 


estment 


AM A. BAKER found his way from 


a lumber mill to the governor’s man- 


sion at Jefferson City, Mo 


saw and an 
wood 
good a 


family, I 
teen 
the 

where I 


but in 
took 

to my 
she 


mill at 


vot to be 


more on 


work on 
ten 


had 


My cross-cut 
winter’s 


was as 


was with a 
ax, getting up the 
for my stepfather, who 
father as any boy ever had. 
first job, however, outside of the 
got when I was about four- 
years ol ive I was engaged at 
planing mill in the little village 
lived, to load a car of lumber 
company did not pay in cash, 
what we called “punch-outs.” I 
my dollar “punch-out” and gave it 
mother that she might get what 
wanted at the store 
A few weeks after loading this car, 
given a regular job at this same 
one dollar and twenty-five cents 
day I worked for the mill until I 
lumber grader at ten cents 
the day 
I finally quit the mill 
the railroad at 
a day as a section 
deal from 


first work 


My 


This 


was 


and went to 
one dollar and 
hand. I 
the mill 


cents 


saved a good 


I cashed in on the punch-outs, with the 


exception of 
mother, 
thirty 
bank in 
kept 
to save 
road, after 


had 
twenty 
There 


those I 
and I had 
dollars in cash 
the village where I lived, I 
this cash at home and continued 
some of my salary on the rail- 
giving my mother a certain 


given my 
five or 
being no 


amount for board and giving my step- 


father enough to buy a 


hand I 
trunk 
train 
the 


wagon. 
dollars on 


new 
one hundred 
the railroad, bought a 
pocket book, on the 
to Cape Girardeau in 
part of the State and 


When I got 
quit 
and a 
and went 
southeastern 


got 


entered the Teachers’ College there. 


whatever 


hundred dollars, or 
after I had 


one 
left of it 


I made that 
was 


bought the trunk and pocketbook and 
paid my railroad fare, last until about 


the 
home 


I returned 
the rail- 


March, when 
work on 


middle of 
and went to 


road again 


limited studies I had 
pass the entrance re- 


did the 
me to 


lege, nor 
taken fit 
quirements 

I was planning to take an engineering 
course, so I got a job at two 
dollars a week with a local firm of sur- 
vevors and banked with the Savings 
Institution the first and most of my 
subsequent earnings The office gave 
me a fine training in mathematics and 
drafting and an _ elemental acquaint- 
ince with field work 

I was tutored in languages and his- 
tory with a Baptist minister who taught 
me much more than mere book-knowl- 


edge 








Are Your 
CHILDREN 


Extravagant? 


OES your boy want more 
pocket money? 


Has your daughter asked for 
a larger allowance? 


Are they failing to appre- 
ciate the character-building 
value of earning what they 
spend? 


Bid them read these little 
stories by big men who were 
taught in boyhood the plea- 
sure of Working and Earning. 








the 


ENATOR Wesley L. Jones of Was 
ington worked three weeks to 
biggest dollar he ever saw.” 


I was born in Illinois. My home was 
in a wooded section of the central part 
of the state, where scaly-bark hickory 
was very common. 

The first dollar which I have any 
recollection of earning was a_ dollar 
that I received for a bushel of scaly- 
bark hickory nuts that I gathered. It 
took me two or three weeks to gather 
them. I could not climb the trees and 
was too small to knock the nuts out of 
the tree tops, so I had to get them as 
I could find them on the ground. 

They were most plentiful after a 
heavy frost. The first dollar I received 
was the largest dollar I have ever seen. 
I saved it by turning it over to my 
mother for use in our frugal household. 


h- 


earn 


ENATOR Park Trammell of Florida 


was an expert orange-packer 


at 


was about six years of age. As I grew 
older and stronger, I took on more work 
and by the time I was ten years old I 
assisted my father in working and har- 
vesting such crops as we produced on 
our Florida farm at that time. 

When about twelve years old, be- 
tween school terms, I worked in orange- 
packing houses, receiving five cents per 
box for oranges packed. 


ONGRESSMAN Will 
Indiana kept cows out of 


R. Wood 


beds. 


When I was about ten, the first rail- 
road was built in my section of In- 
diana. The gentlemen who had the 
contract for building the roadbeds em- 
ployed me to watch the gates through 
which the wagons had to pass, hauling 
from a cut to make a filler. It was my 
business to keep the cows and horses 
out that shouldn't come in and keep 
those in that shouldn't get out. 

1 commenced my work at seven in 
the morning and worked until six in 
the evening, and for this service I re- 
ceived twenty-five cents a day, every 
penny of which I saved. After about 
a month I was promoted and my salary 
doubled—in other words I got fifty 
cents a day to carry water to the 
workers on the job. 

I continued at this until I had saved 
in all forty-five dollars, with which I 
bought a colt. I kept this horse until 
I went to the University of Michigan 
in 1880, when I sold her to help pay my 
way through college. 


OVERNOR Vic 


saved a little lamb. 


Donahy of Oh 


A farmer named Fawceet presented 
me with a little lamb whose mother had 
disowned it. I carried this lamb two 
miles to my home and fed it milk from 
a bottle and cared for it until it was of 
sufficient size to run at large with a 
flock of sheep owned by my father. 

A couple of years later this lamb was 
sold for four dollars, and in this man- 
ner the first money I had ever earned 
came into my hands. I was a very 
small boy at that time; so this money 
was placed on interest by my father 
and added to from time to time until 
I had quite a savings account. 


ONGRESSMAN William I. Swoope 


of Pennsylvania got a couch wheth 


he wanted it or not. 


The first money I earned was in the 
practise of my profession as attorney 
at law in a small town, where I had for 
my first client the owner of a furniture 
store. 

I gave him legal advice, and he was 
hard up and had no cash to pay me; 
so he suggested that I come to his 
store and select a piece of furniture, 
near five dollars in value, and he would 
give it to me for my fee. 

I went to his store and selected a 
lounge which was priced at six dollars, 
but which he said I could have for my 
fee. He kindly delivered the lounge to 
me, and I still have it. 

A visitor in whose room it is, tells 
me that it is hard as a rock; but, al- 
though it may not be comfortable, I 
value it, for it was my first fee. 


o! 


railroad 


io 


er 


twelve. Gp States Senator William Ca- 
bell Bruce of Maryland found that 


every locust seedling has a thorn. 


EONOR F. LOREE, president of the 
Delaware and Hudson Company, 
worked for two dollars a week. 


My father believed that it was best 
for boys to do a reasonable amount of 
work. I was required to bring in the 
wood, clean the yard and do other light 
work around the place from the time I 


90 


So far as I can remember, the first 
dollar that I ever earned was when my 
mother paid me about that much money, 


graduated from high 
young to enter col- 


When I was 


school, I was too 
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i should say, for rooting up and re- 
moving from the grounds about her 
home at Staunton Hill, in Charlotte 
County, Virginia, a considerable number 
of young locust seedlings. 

They were thorny and well rooted if 
ny memory serves me right, and I 
‘ot them up by the sweat of my brow. 


RTHUR CAPPER, United States 


Zi Senator, says: 


I earned my first dollar by selling 
daily newspapers on the streets of the 
town of Garnett, Kansas, which is my 
birthplace. I saved until I was able to 
buy a boy’s printing press, with which 
I could do job printing for my friends. 
[ have been engaged in printing and 
publishing in one way or another ever 
since. 


F RANK B. NOYES, president of the 
Washington Evening Star Company, 
1d also of the Associated Press, writes: 


I have no question that the first 
dollar I earned was the aggregate of 
four weeks’ payment to me by my father 
for daily polishing his boots; but I 
imagine that my savings began some 
years later, when I made visiting cards 
for money and also, as early as 1878, 
received a salary of three dollars per 
week for work in the business office of 
The Evening Star during the school 
vacation time. 


C=" EASTMAN, president of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, 
ide his first money with a jig-saw. 
The first money I can remember 
earning was when I was about twelve 


brackets and by the sale of them I 
accumulated five dollars, which I put in 
the savings-bank. 


years old. With a jig-saw I made wall | 


OLEMAN DU PONT, United States 
Senator from Delaware, carried a 
pole and chain. 


I earned my first dollar surveying 
and, although I was a finished engineer, 
I carried a flagpole and chain at first. 
All my life I made money or tried to 
make money so that I could spend it but 
was very careful not to spend it until 
I had made it. 


AMES M. COX, former Democratic 
candidate for President, writes: 

My first dollar was earned as janitor 
of the country school building which I 
attended. 


& S. WOOLWORTH, of the Wool- 
. worth Stores, worked twelve hours | 
for fifty cents. 





I was born and brought up on a farm 
in northern New York, in the vicinity 
of Watertown, and my first recollection 
of anything was work and still more 
work. 

Our farm was located nearly a mile 
from the little village of Great Bend; 
there was a small paper mill there, and 
the first money that I have any recollec- 
tion of earning was earned when I was, 
I think, about sixteen years old. 

For a few weeks when work on the 
farm was less strenuous than usual, I 
got a job in this paper mill at fifty 
cents per day, starting work at six 
o'clock in the morning and quitting at 
six o’clock at night, 


fe |_| 


Bad 


—continued from page 47 


the pride of the inn, were rather wasted. 

When he stopped the car in a black, 
still place going home, she was as un- 
hesitating about their kisses as he was. 
\nd very thankful that her slight body 
was so pleasantly slithery in his arms. 

At home she paused outside of her 
father’s room, seeing a knife of light 
cutting along the sill. She poked her 
head in. “You do know a thing or two 
about this fledgling of yours, don’t you?” 
she jerked out before slamming the door. 

From the other side he called out, 
“Perhaps like the other bad fairies I 
brought my gift to your christening.” 

But she hurried down the hall away 
from this suggestion. Ronald was a good 
egg, in a way. Except that he was just 
a—a little nibbled at the edges. And oh 
God, she did so want to be hard cut! 
Go to the devil perhaps, but not in a 
picayune way. 

Her distrust of the Bowe blood caused 
her to procrastinate when Zeb tried to 
pin her down to anything definite. And 
disliking sentimentality, she wouldn’t ad- 
mit that it was because she wanted to be 
terribly sure that he loved her, loved the 
Glennys who was bad. Instead she put 
him off with, “I hate being part of a 
hyphenated word, Glenn-and-Zeb.”’ Once 
she did say obliquely, “Virtuous wise folk 
like you give the wild Bowes a wide 
berth.” And was hurt by her own flip- 
pancy and sick at his silence. 


She had been in one of her most pro- 
voking moods the evening they had 
been trying out the new roadster that 
Ronald had given her for her nineteenth 
birthday. Zeb had wanted to stop for a 
bite at a night club. But she didn’t much 
want to, dancing with him made her too 
plastic. She said she was dusty, she was 
tierd and her father had been on her 
neck about late hours. Zeb eyed her 
steadily. “If you have something else 
you’d rather do I guess I can stand the 
blow direct.” 

Then of course she had jerked the car 
into the curb and bounced out and into 
the foyer. She was the first to come out 
of the dressing-room, and was feeling im- 
posed upon at having to wait, when some 
words came to her through the chinks 
in the orchestra music. 

“I’ve got that dope on Bowe.” The 
speaker was a Congressman rot of her 
father’s party. And the man he addressed 
was an official about whose activities | 
Senator Zackby was shortly to conduct | 
an investigation at her father’s instiga-| 
tion. The air of political Washington | 
had been heavy with ominous rumors 
about it for days. 

“You have?” She saw the man be-| 
come intent. 

“Yep! Too bad it’s not graft. But he’s 
so blamed rich he’s never fallen for that.” 

His companion was frankly disgusted. 
“A woman, is it? You're not fool 
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enough to think that that kind of scandal 
will stop this broadside, are you?” 

It will this time—” A blare of music 
drowned his next words. But Glennys 
caught the reply 

And where are we going to get them?” 
He was gleeful 

At oH ipartment 
les a crony of Bowe s and left his keys 

I he went to New York 


trom some 


now 


, 
rbarge s tonigat 


r to break away 

ven-thirty and go there. 
thirty 

He’s not 

know that apart 

there myself 

with a table 
urn the key 


Glennys 


ment live 


You can jimn the lock 
knite as easil\ you can 
Thank you,” whispered 

g up irom under 
nausea Thank 
tion And she got 
loined knife and 
fore Zeb 

As she pulled up before a 
drugstore she wondered il she could pos- 
sibly speak coherently But perhaps 
chokiness was best, she thought as she 
stuttered out her home ‘phone number. 
\ few minutes later she came out of the 
booth rather shamefaced at her father’s 
fright over the mythical accident she had 
summoned him to outside of Baltimore 
She had gone in not at all certain that 
he cared enough for her to become merely 
a parent for the night. But his voice had 
sounded quite wrung. “Poor Ronald,” 
she smiled ruefully in her perfectly intact 
car as she reached out two perfectly in- 
tact arms to wheel and gear-shift, “he'll 
hate me tomorrow if I don’t fix up a lie 
in the meantime.” 

If only she could have heard the name 
of the pretty lady she might have known 
which party to go to and warn her. “Then 

liar and saved 
adding a 
my long 


com- 
cold wave of 
the informa- 

ind a pur- 
elevator 


the last 
you tor 
her coat 
was in the 
could Set her 


be- 


remote 


she could have called me a 
her face. and me from 
light housebreaking to 
crimes 


-_t 


list 


knife worked 

unny how guilty she felt in that 
She noticed creaks 
cigaret from the 
light tattoo 


eserted apartment 
She had lit her ninth 
stub of her eighth when a 
sounded on the door. For a moment 
thought of flight down the fire 
then she crossed over and pulled the door 
open so that she was behind it 
there putting off for more 
facing that other woman And they say 
flappers are civilized,” she smiled 
wryly 

As she still did not move from behind 
trickly spoke Ron. 
Glennys lurched 
the door shut with a bang. Alicia Zack- 
by was st there, letting her wrap 
droop provocatively away from her shoul- 


she 


escape, 


and stood 


one second 


not 


Voice 


And 


the door a 


darling, it’s I 
inding 
ders 


Christ!” 
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gasped Glennys and popped 
You?” 

pitiful and ludicrous to 
g to recover the situation, 


between 


her 
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ss little fragments of 


shatter 
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I emotrons 
nvs thought al 
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ds she. 


help her. Awful to see a woman’s soul 
in curl-papers! 

She looked away and spoke miserably. 
Two men—one the man Father and the 
Senator are going to investigate—are 
coming here within an hour for evidence. 
I heard and headed Father off. But they 
mustn't find you here. If they did about 
all the Senator would conduct would be 
divorce proceedings. So please go.” 

She did not look up, but she could hear 
the other clutching herself together with 
frightened she reached for 
the latch I had to pretend an accident 
Father away. Fill try to think up 
a lie by tomorrow, a bet or—or some- 
thing. But please you—let him think 
that you didn't come here, after all. It’s 
so hard on a man’s self-esteem to have 
his daughter go through his pockets!” 
Then silently she opened the door and 
closed it again, upon a caricature of her 
godmother 

A little waveringly she made for the 
telephone stand. She must call a cab. 
No, she remembered—she had a roadster 
now! Good old Ronald “IT think I'd 
like to cry,’ she said and stood staring 
with dry, distressed eyes at the floor. 

Another tattoo at the door, and she felt 
a panic worse than before. But how had 
her father gotten to Baltimore and back 
in that time? Again the signal was re- 
peated and she waited where she was 
hopelessly. Then the door opened. On 
Cliff Harbage! He stood as stock-still 
“Er—er—er 
not the member of my family 


sounds, so 


to get 
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that you expected to find here,” she sup- 
plied for him. “Well, I’m the only per- 
son here, so you're not intruding. You 
won't have to go elsewhere for the night 
If you'll give me just a minute, I'll get 
together and leave. But just now— 
The corners of her mouth crumpled pite- 
ously and to her disgust she found her 
self crying convulsively, while he patte 
her back and made funny attempts at 
soothing sounds 

Neither one heard the door rattle onc: 
more, but both heard a sneering “So-o-o! 
in back of them. And Glennys thought- 
Damn! at her stupidity at forgetting this 

The intruders paid absolutely no at 
tention to Harbarge’s angry orders an 
threats She could see the Congress- 
man’s eyes clicking plans into shape. 

“Ver-ee interesting,” he nodded con 
temptuously “Very interesting. Not 
just what we expected, but a nice littl 
scene, nevertheless P= 

“What do you mean, you blackguard? 
blustered Harbage. 

But the other smiled coldly. “Only 
that I think our mutual acquaintance 
Mr. Bowe will call off his dogs from my 
friend here, rather than have this pretty 
little story about his very charming 
daughter appear in print.” He turned 
to his companion. “An even better set 
of screws, eh?” 

Then a storm of invectives broke be- 
tween Harbage and the two. Glennys, 
who had been leaden cold and dull be- 
fore, suddenly came alive. Hold that 
whip over her father the rest of his offi- 
cial life? Turn him into a cringing 
coward! Ruin all that was good in him, 
leaving no trace of strength! No! She 
caught the ‘phone to her mouth and gave 
a number. “City Editor, please,” she re- 
quested and eyed her two _ transfixed 
enemies insolently. “This is Glennys 
Bowe speaking. Yes, his daughter. If 
you want any further information about 
my having been found in a_ bachelor’s 
apartment at this hour of the night, your 
reporter can find me at my home tomor- 
row. That goes for the Associated Press 
too. Good night!” She put the instru- 
ment down very carefully. 

“I guess that settles that,” she said 
wearily, “now if you all don’t mind, I'd 
like to go ho-ome.” And turning her 
head so that they might not see the two 
new tears that stood in her eyes, she 
walked quickly out of the room. 

“Good-bye, Zeb,” she whispered, as she 
touched the starter of her car. “It’s best 
ior respectable folks to give the wild 
Bowes a wide berth.” 

All the way home the motor hummed 
Ba-ad, ba-ad, ba-ad! “Hell!” she mut- 
tered to try to break the refrain. 

She looked at the door of her own 
apartment hostilely—she hated doors— 
and shuddered at the idea of having to 
open it. 

But she didn’t have to. 
open and*hurtled her into 
“For God’s sake, come in before that 
fool reporter calls again and tell him 
that you can’t spill the details of the 
scandal until tomorrow. I suppose now 
that when they see the announcement of 
our marriage in the evening's paper 
they'll think I'm making an honest wo- 
man of you. God, you're ba-ad!” 


It almost fell 
Zeb’s arms. 
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from Elizabeth in the oddest 





Arnold glanced at her swiftly. 
right. I am. And by the 
when shall we have the wedding?” 


That I'm refusing your generous of- 
Mr. Arnold. Yes 
the first time that evening she 
the expression of his face change. 
owled 
You fool,” he said very distinctly. 
she mimicked his crisp, curt phrase: 
And then: “Tonight at dinner 
that I thought love without money 
ike meat without sauce. I now 
| that: I think that money without 
s like sauce without meat. You've 
jimented me on my good sense, so 
ust understand my choice. Thanks 
lesson—and good night.” 
she was standing; Arnold had not 
Now he reached up and caught 
rist It's a splendid gesture, my 
he said, “but think what it means.” 
She was sent, and Arnold, still holding 
wrist, got up. “Your explanation 
do,” he said. “You aren’t giving 
the one thing you're after just be- 
ise I didn’t flatter you with a lot of 
ic poppycock.”” When she was still 
he shrugged. ‘You'll probably 
ge your mind. When you do, let 
know 
I won't.” Elizabeth flared. “I wouldn’t 
rry you if you were the last man on 
h. I wouldn’t marry you if I were 
ving You—you  diamond-hearted 
And, suddenly snatching away 
wrist, she put both hands over her 
ind began to weep. “I loathe and 


vise you loathe and despise 
ldn't bear to have you touch me 
t's why ” she sobbed. 


It never occurs to me,” Arnold ob- 
ed placidly, “to kiss any of my orna- 
nts. If that’s all 
Elizabeth flung back her head, and 
tears gleamed for an instant in the 
onlight 
Oh,” she cried, “oh you're a 
gger fool than I am, McKay Arnold!” 
With that she left him. 
\rnold watched her stagger up the 
irrow trail on her absurd pin-point 
els. Once he started after her; then 
jaw set and he stood his ground. 
jut long after her figure had vanished 
lingered in his mind, supple and gra- 
ious and exquisitely molded, a lovely, 
ecorative thing. And presently, throw- 
ng a pebble far out into the sound, Arn- 
| said to himself: “That looks like 
id miscalculation, my boy. In fact it 
oks like a costly error.” 
Then he walked slowly back toward 
house, noting with a certain reason- 
ss satisfaction that a light still burned 
the high, narrow window of Elizabeth 
ribson’s room. 


OR many hours the light continued 
to burn. On that night, as on many 
lights which were to come, Elizabeth 
lept little and thought much. 
Elizabeth sat on the foot of her bed— 


which belonged to Mrs. Carrington—at- 
tired in a finely plaited nightgown— 
which Mrs. Carrington had brought her 
from Paris—and looked at the mirror 
over her dressing-table—which was Mrs. 
Carrington’s property. The bedroom was 
designed for the particular delectation 
of a vain and esthetic woman 

Mrs. Carrington had gone to great 
trouble to cultivate an excessive vanity 
in her niece Your looks,” she had re- 
peated innumerable times, ‘‘are your for- 
tune. Watch them carefully, constantly. 
Put them before everything And Eliza- 
beth, like a dutiful child, had spent long 
hours before her mirror studying her 
profile and her full face and her ears 
and the nape of her neck, until she could 
tell at a glance what hat would be be- 
coming, which earrings would accentuate 
the oval of her face without exaggerat- 
ing the pointedness of her chin. She had 
studied, contemplated, corrected She 
had learned, in short, to follow Mrs 
Carrington’s advice; she put her looks 
before everything and used them as a 
urrency for the purchase of future happi- 
ness and security 


ND now, in one night, the schooling 

of those years was proved worse than 
useless. Elizabeth, who had cherished 
her looks above all other things, was 
wounded furiously because McKay Arn- 
old wanted her for her beauty alone. 
She looked into her mirror, and thought 
with agony: “He wouldn't want me if 
he could see me now.” 

Tears had furrowed her smooth cheeks, 
her eyelids were red and swollen, even 
her nose had taken on a strange pinkish 
glow. Her hair, usually as smooth and 
black as a wet bathing-cap, was rumpled 
and stood up in foolish litthke wayward 
curls all over her head. It was only too 
obvious that in such a condition she 
would have no appeal for the collector 
of ornaments. And the most dreadful 
part, Elizabeth confessed shamefacedly, 
was that she cared. How she cared! 

She was too sensible to waste time re- 
gretting the past. Even now she could 
see nothing theoretically wrong with her 
principles. It was not a crime for a 
girl to insist upon what Jane Austen 
called a “suitable” marriage. If a woman 
wasn’t born with money, and _ wasn’t 
trained to earn it, what could she do but 
marry it? That was sound; that was 
logical. Only only 

Only, she finally admitted, it was just 
her wretched luck to fall in love with 
the man she had firmly intended to 
marry for mercenary reasons only. And, 
having fallen in love, strange things had 
happened to her theories. Strange, dis- 
torting things. Looking back upon her 
remarks at dinner that evening, Eliza- 
beth saw them, too, from a new angle. 
Bravado, that had been it! Bravado 
and something more. She knew now 
that when she had challenged Arnold 
with her eyes and remarked _airily, 
“Marriage is just a business proposi- 
tion to me romance is an extrav- 
agance that I can’t possibly afford,” she 
had done so partly in the hope that! 
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be a courte Remem- 
she blushed again She had 
known, before tonight, that a blush 


hurt 
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subtle int 


vred how he 
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ruined Love 
married him with 
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everything was 
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wite Or 
been in 
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But now she too much 
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but love love 
that respect was a 
ittain only by sacrificing herself 
McKay Arnold's heart at the 
Elizabeth Gibson's. Who would 
that such a thing had 
W ho, indeed would believe 
Elizabeth had a heart 


Elizabeth got up and dried 


Onty 
And 


could 


respect 
that she 
pitilessly 
price ol 
believe come to 
pass? that 
Gibson 
he r eyes 


SOR the mon 
Mrs. C 


had forgotter 
irrington, and Mrs. Carrington 
was a person who wouldn't bear forget- 
ting. Mrs. Carrington was a triumph of 
irtificiality from from the 
smallest silver marcel to the over- 
pointed, overpolished tips of her jewel- 
But it was a highly special 
which differed from 
variety is 1 paper rose 
rubies 
wisdom 
life 
Something suddenly occurred to Eliza- 
beth Gibson that she had not thought of 
before She looked like her aunt And 
quite terribly, she realized that her 
was a rather dreadful person, a 
person of whom she, Elizabeth, was 
ifraid She looked about the room, at 
the green taffeta curtains, the chintz 
covers, the crystal lamps and the silver 
bowls aglow with the velvet of pansies 
She knew the softness of that bed which 
her aunt's. She knew the feel and 
the scent and the luxury of that 
room, and of other rooms like it All 
her life the things which had meant 
pleasure, comfort, amusement had flowed 
to her from Mrs. Carrington’s hands 
And Mrs. Carrington, as Elizabeth knew 
quite well, not an altruist Mrs 
Carrington would expect to be repaid 
Elizabeth had contracted a debt. And 
that evening, when she had refused Mc- 
Kav Arnold’s offer of marriage, she had 
turned her back on obligation. It had 
taken courage to do what she had done, 
but that courage Elizabeth had sum- 
moned at will. Only now, at the thought 
her aunt, Elizabeth trembled 
sick It meant the end of 
she knew, everything that 
and secure. Tonight she had 
her Rubicon But tomorrow— 
tomorrow she must burn her bridges 
The little room, with all that it symbol- 
ized, was very precious to Elizabeth at 
that moment, as ordinary things are when 
about to lose them 
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‘Well,’ reflected Elizabeth with her 
old, dry, humorless smile, “perhaps God 
will provide. I can’t imagine who else 
will.’ 

On 
lights 

rhe first cock was crowing. 
was over. 


that reflection she turned out her 


The night 


[ AYLIGHT brought counsel. It oc- 
curred to Elizabeth that she need 
not rush directly to her aunt and an- 
that Arnold had proposed to her 
refused. In fact she need not 
say anything at all. She didn’t. Prob- 
ibly Mrs. Carrington would never have 
guessed at the truth if it had not been 
pointed out by McKay Arnold himself 
It was Sunday afternoon, and what re- 
nained of the week-end party lounged 
idly on the terrace. The group was im- 
nersed in that easy quiet which comes 
friends at 


nounce 
j 


ind been 


the end of the day. 
Nobody moved when Arnold, leaning to- 
ward his hostess with a secretive smile, 
said: 

My dear Mrs. Carrington, I have 
made a discovery. I have found out 
that your exquisite niece is what is com- 
monly known as a four-flusher. Do you 
remember her sweeping statements last 
night, Mrs. Carrington? Do you re- 
member her contempt for any marriages 
save those of—ah—convenience?” 

Certainly. I recall thinking it showed 
good taste on her part io think such 
things, and poor taste to say them. But 
that’s the child’s idea of sportsmanship. 
Showing her colors, she calls it.” 

“Right. Right again, dear Mrs 
rington. But you must now learn 
she doesn’t mean a word of it. She 
wears the pose because it’s smart. Miss 
Gibson knows that taking love seriously 
is badly out of date, whereas taking 
money seriously is quite the thing. But 
I've found out that the twentieth-century 
pose conceals a mid-Victorian heart.” 

Nobody showed any violent interest 
in what Arnold was saying. The scene, 
in fact, held the attention of the three 
participants only: Elizabeth, her cheeks 
abruptly colored under the shadow of 
her white felt hat, her eyes bright and 
frightened, Mrs. Carrington, alert as a 
ferret although her indolent attitude was 
unaltered and Arnold, astride a wicker 
chair, leaning forward and smiling mali- 
ciously. Arnold said: 

‘Oh yes, I flung all my newspapers 
and diamond mines and what not—to say 
nothing of my heart—at her feet. And, 
after leading all of us to think that any 
poor devil with enough capital stood a 
fair chance, she turned me down cold.” 

Mrs. Carrington removed her cigaret 
from the onyx holder and murmuring, 

Dear me, how extravagant of her,” put 
out her cigaret with a vicious twist of 
manicured fingers 

And that was all there was—until 
later when Mrs. Carrington and her niece 
were alone, there was more, much more. 
There were sharp words from Mrs. Car- 
rington to Elizabeth, so sharp that in 
the end Elizabeth, flinging caution to 
the winds, said a thing or two herself. 
And after Elizabeth had spoken Mrs. 
Carrington, her face green-white with 
fury, struck Elizabeth across the cheek 
with the long onyx cigaret holder, and 
O4 “ 


to old 


Car- 
that 


ordered her to pack her things and clear 
out as soon as the last gosSiping gues 
had gone. 

The hall outside of her aunt’s apart 
ment was dim, and Elizabeth groped he: 
way to the niche of a bay window an 
there staring blindly out in the 
general direction of Westchester County 
She did not hear Arnold approaching 
was unaware of his presence until, fror 
behind her, he spoke. 

“Want to change your mind, Eliz 
beth? She bit hard on her under liy 
“I told your aunt on purpose,” he wer 
on. “You see I’m using force of a sort 
The lock-out: game, one might 
You've lost your job with your aunt 
Elizabeth. Want to try mine?” 

She turned to face him. He saw, ir 
evitably, the red welt on her face. Or 
impulse Elizabeth flung up her arm, cov 
ering it, then, dropping her arm, “Spoils 
the ornament a bit, doesn’t it, Mr. Arn 
old?” she asked bitterly. 

She heard Arnold’s teeth click. “Eh 
she hurt you damn her. Oh, Eliza 
beth, I'm sorry, really.” 

What do you care if she hurts me? 
Hurts my beauty. I'm not to be your 
ornament.” 

‘Elizabeth, my dear Elizabeth.” He 
reached up suddenly and unfastened a 
cord, so that the heavy curtains fell 
shutting them away in the niche of the 
bay window, making of the niche a nar- 
row, intimate world. Arnold’s voice wa 
still hard—it would never be anything 
else—but there was an odd huskiness in 
it. “That ornament stuff,” he said, bend- 
ing very close to Elizabeth, “I didn't 
mean it, my dear. I wanted you be- 
cause—because I’m in love with you, 
you understand? But you seemed such 
a hard young devil, and I don’t like be- 
ing laughed at, Elizabeth, I don't like it 
at all. I wasn’t going to show my heart 
if diamonds could take the trick, you 
understand?” 


stood 


Say 


LIZABETH, her head bowed, an- 
swered tremulously: “I think so.” 

“I don't like showing it now,” Arnold 
resumed harshly after a short pause 
“I—it just happened. Now the secret’s 
out, and you can think me a fool if you 
please. But I want you, Elizabeth, 1 
want you so badly!” 

“If I say ‘yes’ now, after this use ot 
what you call force,” Elizabeth began 
slowly, “will you accept the fact that I 
come to you because . 

Arnold interrupted savagely: “I’m past 
caring why, Elizabeth. It’s a devil of a 
world, in which everything has to be 
bought, even the woman you love. But 
I don’t care. I want you, and I shall 
have you, and I shall kill the pain of 
knowing that you don’t care a damn for 
me as I've killed other pains.” 

“You are quite resigned to the fact 
that I don’t love you?” Elizabeth asked. 
“You have settled in your own mind the 
fact that if I marry you it will be 
for convenience?” 

“Quite,” said Arnold. 
reduced to ashes. 


“My pride is 
And I still want you.” 
Elizabeth flung back her head and be- 


gan to laugh. “Oh!” she said, “oh, my 
dear, if you knew how funny this is. 
How awfully funny!” Then, with rather 
a sweeping movement, she parted the 
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Arnold,” 
he flung at him over her shoulder. 
You'll have to buy yourself somebody 
se. . 
Thirty seconds later he heard the door 
Elizabeth's room shut with a bang. 


irtains. “It won’t do, Mr. 


R. HARVEY BURGESS, of Bur- 
gess & Delvin, importers and dress- 
ikers, was a man full of bright ideas. 
yt the least of these was that of hir- 

g last season’s débutantes for models. 

ist season’s débutantes seemed to have 
eveloped a positive passion for inde- 
endence; moreover they had good fig- 
res, wealthy friends and, being novices, 
ould work as hard as professional mod- 

s for about half the professional salary. 

During the winter the most promising 
ddition to Mr. Burgess’ staff was 
Miss Elizabeth Gibson. Miss Gibson 

irted on a salary of sixteen dollars a 
veek. Miss Gibson wore French models 

though each one had been designed 
specially for her. When she put on 
Paquin’s newest pearl-gray fur-trimmed 
oat the showroom seemed to grow 
heavy with the scent of orchids. When 
he swept down the staircase in a full- 
kirted taffeta thing of Lanvin’s, with 
her bare shqulders revealed and a band of 
jewels in her smooth dark hair, old dead 
ourts and the splendors of times gone 
by seemed to rise about her. And, as 
Mr. Burgess discovered very swiftly, she 
had more than good looks. She had 
taste and intelligence. And she meant to 
work. 

During the course of that winter she 
st twenty-one pounds, and when 
March came Mr. Burgess advised her 
irtly that even with the present styles 
me could be too bony. Elizabeth smiled. 
Mr. Burgess need not know that Eliza- 
beth could not afford gute the amount 
of food that her appetite demanded. 

The withdrawal of the Carrington sup- 
port had meant changes in the family 
ife of the Gibsons. It had, in fact, 
veant that Mrs. Gibson had packed up 
her six trunks and her other four daugh- 
ters and had moved to a small villa on 
the azure coast of France, where life 
was cheap and not too dreadfully dull. 
Elizabeth had felt horribly sorry for her 
mother and the four girls, but she had 
swallowed her sorrow as she had swal- 
lowed her pride. And, very stubbornly, 
she had remained in New York and made 
the heroic attempt to live on sixteen 
dollars a week plus her income of about 
fifty dollars a month. 

It was a change, and it was not a 
pleasant one. It was hard to come from 

long day’s work to a brass bed with a 
mattress through which one felt the 
springs; it was hard after spending a day 
in the latest models from Paris to slide 
back into something which had been new 
three seasons ago. There were many, 
many times when Elizabeth thought with 
respectful regret of her aunt; the regret 
being for the comforts she had given up, 
he respect for the soundness of her 
iunt’s cynical wisdom. 

She was thinking rather hard of busi- 
ness, in order to avoid thinking of an 
empty stomach and a sick headache, one 
ifternoon in late April. Her reflections 
were interrupted by the advent of one 
of the non-débutante models, who 


pounced upon her howling: “Hey Liwuy, 
shake a leg. The Queen of Park Avenoo 
is asking for you, dearie. She looks like 


all the your-majesties rolled into one to! 


me, but I heard old Harvey B. address- 
ing her by the earthly name of Car- 
rington.” 

“Oh!” said Elizabeth. 
be mistaken, 
asking for me.” 

“I’m here to tell the world she didn’t 
ask for you, old white-face. She ordered 
you like I’d order corn-beef hash.” 

At about this point Harvey 
himself arrived at the door. 

“Miss Gibson,” he said, “your aunt 
has asked me to let you go for the after- 
noon. Run along. She'll be waiting 
for you in her motor.” 

‘Mother of whales,” ejaculated Gloria, 
“is that dame your aunt, Lizzy? Lemme 
touch you, dearest, I want to get rich 
by contagion. Here’s your hat. Beat 
it, and good luck.” 

An hour later, as if by a miracle, 
Elizabeth was sitting opposite her aunt 
in the tea-room of the Plaza. Mrs. Car- 
rington was dressed very plainly in dark 
green, but any one pearl out of her long 
ungraduated string would have supported 
Elizabeth for a year. Elizabeth was also 
dressed plainly in a tweed suit which 
was rather the worse for wear. But her 
hat was set at just the proper angle— 


Burgess 


straight, dipping down over her brows— | 


and a fresh boutonniére gave the jacket | 
a certain jauntiness which saved it from | 
too complete an air of pathos. 


OU look like the devil,” 
Elizabeth’s aunt frigidly. 
rate you'll be an old woman at thirty. 
You’re overworked.” She watched Eliza-| 
beth toying with a crisp, thin piece of 
toast. “And underfed,” she added. “Do 
you like it better than my way?” 
“No,” said Elizabeth. “I don’t like it 
nearly so well. I suppose I should be 


heroic and pretend that I’d rather be} 


poor and proud than luxuriously depen- 

dent, but it would be a damned lie.” 
“Want to come back?” said Mrs. Car- 

rington carelessly. 


Mrs. Carrington added: “I’m sailing for 
Europe next week. I should like you} 
with me.” She saw the light in Eliza-| 
beth’s eyes. “We could stop in Paris | 
for a month and get clothes,” she went 
on. “You wouldn’t mind a few new) 
rags, just for a change, Elizabeth?” 
Elizabeth set down her cup. 


“T’ve been an ass,” she said. “If you 


can forget my behavior I'll try to do | 


better in the future.” 

“I’ve forgotten it already, my dear. 
I look at results, and in this case every- 
thing has turned out for the best. It 
would have been a shocking disaster if 
you’d been married to Arnold when this 
smash came.” 

“Smash came?” echoed Elizabeth. 
“What smash? For heaven’s sake, Aunt 
Alice, was there an accident, was he 
hurt ?” 

“Decidedly there was an accident,” 
Mrs. Carrington responded dryly. 
you ever read the newspapers?” 

“No, I don't. 
frightened, Aunt Alice. He isn’t crippled 
for life, or anything like that?” 
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“Oh, you must | 
Gloria. She couldn’t be} 
| 


commented | 
“At wan 


Elizabeth felt herself | 


blushing. Without waiting for an answer, | 


“Don’t 


Oh, but please, I’m| 
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September McClure’s 


My dear child, calm yourself. You 
have everything to be grateful for. So 
far as I know, Mr. McKay Arnold is 
quite sound as to life and limb. But his 
fortune has gone up in smoke. The King 
of Diamonds played his stakes too high 
According to the evening papers he’s 
ruined lot illy ruined.” 

Elizabeth was standing up 
I'm rude, Aunt Alice,” 
she star pulling on her gloves. 
But I have to go at once. I— I1—’” 

Have you lost your mind, Elizabeth?” 
demanded Mrs. Carrington But she 
might have saved her breath, for Eliza- 
beth was already out of earshot. 


Forgive me if 


me red, 


} 


LIZABETH, a rumpled bundle of 
. newspapers under her arm, stood on 
which led to the glass-and- 
door of an immense house on 
Avenue. Presently the door was 

and a_supercilious butler in- 
her that Mr. Arnold was seeing 

absolutely without an 
appoin ment 

Elizabeth looked back proudly under 
the tilted brim of that rakish last year’s 
hat 

Tell 


the stairs 
bronze 
bifth 

opened 
tormed 


nobody nobody, 


him,” she said imperatively, 

that it’s Miss Elizabeth Gibson. On a 
matter of business. And don’t stand di- 
rectly in my path,” she added irritably, 
because I’m coming in, you know.” 

She came in. And, once she was alone 
in the marble-paved emptiness of the 
entrance hall, she wished she had re- 
mained outside. There was no earthly 
reason to suppose that McKay Arnold 
would see her. She would probably be 
dismissed without ceremony by that stiff 
and horrid butler. She was so nervous 
that she almost cried out when a quick 
footstep sounded on the stairs, and there 
Arnold, a trifle pale but quite as 
hard and usual, 


was 
cold self-possessed as 
saying 

Unexpected pleasure, 
What can I do for you? 

Elizabeth waved a handful of news- 
papers stammering: “Is—is it true? Is 
it really as dreadful as they say?’ 
This isn’t a question-and-answer bu- 

Miss Gibson,” Arnold told her 
severely If you've read those, you've 
read all the news that’s fit to print and 
then He relieved her of the 
burden of printed matter and, throwing 
the bundle carelessly across the hall, still 
retain her gloved 


Miss Gibson. 


reau 
some 


managed to one ol 
hands in his 

She without meeting 
I was afraid you wouldn't see 

If you had been an hour 
couldn't have.” 

Are you 
Arnold?” 

I can see nothing to prevent my pass- 
the eve of 1 needle, Miss 
indeed my dear 

\nd honesty impels 
istounds me 
have 


his eyes: 
me.” 
later I 


said, 


very, very poor, now—Mr. 


through 


ing 


C,pbson poor 


child, but 


‘ ) your visit 


guess why you 
working all 

My—my 
quite promising. I may 


I've been 
said irrelevantly 


lay 


e this a question- 
Elizabeth returned, 


isn { 


bureau 


September McClure’s 


in an almost inaudible voice. But I—I 
came to ask you a question.” 

“If it’s just one,’ Arnold conceded, 
I’m waiting.” 

“I wondered whether you could tell 
me if—if—” Elizabeth hesitated, then 
concluded desperately, “if a wife, a wife 
who worked and whose boss said she was 
quite promising, would be a burden or a 
help to a—to a very, very poor man.” 

“I should think,” Arnold replied judi- 
cially, holding Miss Gibson’s hand up 
to the light, “that it would depend upon 
the woman.” 

Elizabeth’s head was bent very low, 
but the back of her neck looked pink. 

I was thinking of us,” she whispered. 
“If you're still interested—in ornaments.” 

Arnold said: “I can’t afford ornaments, 
Miss Gibson. But I'm still interested in 
you. Do you understand?” 

I think so.” 

“Do you think you could understand 
better if I explained it to you in the 
morning around—say ten-thirty, at— 
say the marriage license bureau?” 

‘Yes, answered Elizabeth. 

There was a long peal at the doorbell. 

“That will be more reporters,” Arnold 
dropped her hand, and concluded in a 
business-like tone: “You'd better go 
home, Miss Gibson. And don’t forget 
our engagement.” 

“T-tomorrow? At ten-thirty? 
m-m-marriage license bureau?” 

“Right,” said Arnold. 


At the 


x ND now,” Elizabeth remarked, 
beaming upon him at noon on the 
following day, “I’m your wife.” 

“Right,” mumbled Arnold. 

“And you don’t think I’m mercenary 
any more, do you? You know I love 
you, don’t you, darling? And you're go- 
ing to trust me? And you'll let me help 
you and ; 

“Don’t you ever stop asking questions, 
Elizabeth?” Arnold demanded. “Here, 
don’t go in there; this is the way out.” 

“Where are we going anyway?” Eliza- 
beth enquired. “I forgot all about that. 
What are we going to do and shall we 
take the street car or the subway?” 

“Shut up, can’t you. Everybody’s 
staring at us. They'll throw rice if you 
aren’t careful.” 

Arnold piloted her out through the 
door of the Municipal Building, and from 
the door to a gieaming town car drawn 
up at the curb. 

“We can’t afford taxis, darling,’ Eliza- 
beth said severely. “And anyway this 
isn’t a taxi. My dear, what are you do- 
ing? It’s somebody’s private motor.” 

“Right,” said Arnold. “Get in—there’s 
a dear. And 4 

“But Arnold——” 

‘If you ask another question,” he 
threatened, “I will x 

You'll what?” 
Oh this,” said Arnold 

Presently the motor, having passed 
Washington Square, Times Square and 
Columbus Circle, arrived at Seventy- 
second Street and turned west. Up 
Riverside Drive it ran smoothly, purr- 
ing like a happy pussy-cat, and presently 
it swung down a steep hill riverwards 
and, along the water’s edge, to a 
certain club where boats were anchored. 
There it stopped 


4 lose 


Arnold released a rather disheveled 
bride, and Elizabeth, straightening he: 
hat, gave vent to an avalanche of ques 
tions. 

“Do you suppose,” Arnold wanted t 
know, when she gave him a chance t 
speak, “that I intended to do without 
wedding trip?” 

“I certainly did. 
say 2 

“Elizabeth,” Arnold interrupted, “cd 
you see that? Do you know what it is? 

“Yes,” Elizabeth answered in an it 
jured tone. “I’m neither blind nor craz) 
It’s a very large, very black yacht. 
steam one, I suspect.” 

“Brilliant. Really brilliant. -Do yo 
by any chance, also suspect the identit 
of the owner?” 

“Yours?” It was 

“Right.” 

“But darling 

“If you finish I shall strangle you 
When we've passed the statue of Liberty 
everything shall be explained.” 

“I cannot,” Elizabeth said grimly, “go 
on a yachting party without any clothes 

“You won't have to, Mr. Burgess & 
Delvin attended to your trousseau weeks 
ago.” 

“One of us,” said Elizabeth, “is suffer- 
ing from delusions and dreams.” 

“T am,” Arnold said. “It’s a common 
failing with bridegrooms.” 

A short while later, as the dark and 
slender ship Medeia steamed past Fort 
Hamilton, Elizabeth Arnold said shyly to 
her husband: 

“Darling, I'd like to know what really 
goes on. I have a terrible feeling that 
the smash was a put-up job.” 

“Right,” said Arnold. 

“But the newspapers?” 

“I started the story going in my own 
pet. The others took it up in no time 
Of course I can sue myself for libel, if 
I want to. The affair may cost me a 
round half million. But it’s well worth 
it; it would be worth anything to regain 
you and faith.” 

Their hands touched on the table- 
cover, and for a time they were silent 
They were on deck, and a table was 
spread between them. A gay striped awn- 
ing shaded their bare heads. 


Do you mean 


a shaken whisper. 


STEWARD brought in a platter of 

large green asparagus and steak gar 
nished with mushrooms and Sause Bear- 
naise. 

Elizabeth, suddenly looking at her hus- 
band with tears in her eyes, exclaimed 
“Good Lord, it’s wonderful to have 
real meal again.” 

Arnold winked at her. 

“Love without money,’ he quoted 
gravely, “is like meat without sauce.” 

“Money without love,” Elizabeth re 
turned, smiling through a haze of tears 
“is like sauce without meat.” 

“But money and love,’ Arnold intoned 

“Heavens!” interrupted Elizabeth 
“We'll have to send a wireless to Alice 
Carrington. Whatever will we say 

‘Money and love,’ Arnold repeated 
undisturbed, ‘make a feast fit for the 
gods on high.’ 

‘I think I'll radio that,” Elizabeth said 

‘Right,’ said Arnold. “A word to the 
wise is sufficient.”’ 
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Behind the Scenes in Great 


Criminal Cases 


—continued from page 23 


evidence to convict them. Mr. Huling 
had a touch of the genius about him. 
The inspiration had come to him that 
the boy might do what the professional 
detectives had not been able to do. When 
Will left the office he had his first job as 
a real detective. 

At this point the narrative may seem 
like one of the old stories of Horatio 
Alger, but the fact is that Ohio was 
suddenly electrified by one of the biggest 
political sensations in the history of the 
state. The boy who wasn’t old enough 
to vote had found the evidence to convict 
the tally sheet swindlers—after the most 
experienced detectives in the country had 
failed. 

Astonishing as it may appear, Will has 
always maintained that the job wasn’t 
particularly difficult. Boiled down, it re- 
quired much the same application of 
psychology and common sense that he has 
used all of his life. Only he didn’t call 
it psychology in those days! 


NE of the first things Will did after 

we were married was to make appli- 
cation for appointment to the Secret Ser- 
vice. Before his application could be 
acted upon, however, we were much ex- 
cited by his first big opportunity out of 
town. 

It came from St. Louis, and was the 
result of a rather strange combination of 
circumstances. 

Louis had been swept by a series 
of mysterious fires, extending over a 
period of many months and with losses 
running up into a fortune. Evidently a 
clever gang of criminals was at work to 
defraud the insurance companies—a gang 
clever enough to baffle both the police 
and the insurance investigators 

The case was being discussed one day 
by a celebrated criminal lawyer named 
Marshall McDonald and Tom Furlong, a 
detective who had made quite a reputa- 
tion through the Central West. Only a 
short time before the two had solved 
together the famous Maxwell-Preller case, 
known as the “Trunk Murder.” 

“The man who traps the St. Louis fire- 
bugs will be the best-known detective in 
the country,” commented Marshall Mc- 
Donald. ‘Why don’t you try it, Tom?” 

‘If I can get a young fellow I know 
in Columbus, Ohio, to help me,” answered 
Furlong, “I'll do it.” 

“And I will get the insurance com- 
panies to retain you,” promised Mc- 
Donald. 

I was a bit apprehensive, however, 
when I helped Will to pack his bag. How 
could a young man from a strange town 
succeed when the local experts had failed? 

The fires had all happened in rented 
houses, and in most cases the buildings 
had burned to the ground. Invariably 
the tenant had moved in only a short 
time before, and always with a heavy 
load of expensive furniture. Indeed, the 
furniture was so expensive that it justi- 
fied a large insurance policy, and it wasn’t 
long before the insurance companies found 


their losses mounting to substantial sums. 
There could be no suspicion against 
the owners of the houses, for sometimes 
the houses were not covered, and seldom 
were they covered to the full amount 
possible. And if the furniture was de- 
stroyed, how could that fact profit the 
crooks who owned it? 

It couldn’t—unless cheaper furniture 
was substituted after the policy was is- 
ued, and the expensive furniture re- 


moved. That was the theory on which | 


Will went to work. 

He began a search of the moving-van 
companies. It was obvious that if the 
furniture had been “switched,” a van must 
have been used to do it. 

Previous detectives and the police had 
“roped” and questioned the only driver 
they could locate, and they said they had 
done a thorough job of it and the driver 
could tell them nothing of importance 
And Will found that the moving-van com- 
panies could give him no help. 

When he tried to locate the driver 
who had been questioned, the man had 
disappeared. He was satisfied that he 
had the right theory f he could find 
the van that had been employed to move 
the furniture, he would have something 
to work on. He went to work to trail 
the missing driver who had already figured 
in the case. 

The landlady at the house where he 
had been rooming could give no address. 
And apparently he had no relatives 

“But he must have had a sweetheart?” 
suggested Will. 

Oh, yes, and a pretty girl, too! But 
the landlady didn’t know her name nor 
where she lived. She understood that 
her father was a carpenter. 

Where did he work? The landlady 
shook her head. Wherever he could find 
work to do. She had heard that at one 
time he had a job at the fair grounds 

Will began to hunt through the car- 
penters at St. Louis. 


EOPLE sometimes say to me: “What 

a marvelous brain your husband must 
have to solve all of the strange mysteries 

does!” I don’t say much; but if they 
understood all that goes on behind the 
scenes of a difficult detective case, they 
would know it is as much leg work as 
brain work that brings success! 

For instance, getting back to the St 
Louis arson cases, Will has always told 
me it was his ability to keep on walking 
that finally brought him to his man. 

But the end of his search gave him one 
of the most curious problems of his life. 

The driver Will found in St. Louis 
was an example. There wouldn’t have 
been any “arson mysteries” at all if the 
detectives had known enough about hu- 
man nature to handle the man right in 
the beginning. 

But they had tried to loosen his tongue 
with a club. They had descended on him 
with the strong-arm methods of the third 
degree. And as he was a hard-working 
citizen with a human resentment against 
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being manhandled, he had shut up like a 
clam 

When they told him at last he could go 
he had gone without ceremony—and taken 
with him the only information needed 
to solve the once 


A* FAR as he was concerned, the fire- 
4 bugs could burn down all of St 
Louis! He had stood all of the bullying 
he intended to st He was through! 
In short, Will found a man who was 
much more ready to fight than to talk 
Will located the house of the girl be- 
fore he knew the driver was there. He 
pleasant evening and was 
interruptions 
advanced with 


case at 


ind 


< enending 
wa pel £ 


ntly in no mood tor 
sight of a caller he 
hed fists 

I know who you are!” he growled 
before Will could speak You ire an- 
other of those damned detectives!’ 

The girl tried to him, but Will 
interrupted her Let him talk. That is 
what I to hear,” he told her 
I am a lawyer for the Insurance com- 
and they have been suspecting 
thing They have sent me to 


stop 


just want 
panies, 
the 
check up! 

The atmosphere 
Will 
vut of the 1 
his inspiration 

The insurance 

tives have been trimming 
| confidentially I'm not passing 
nt, but the bills they have turned 
in for expenses are something awful! 

There wasn’t any now about the 
interest or the sympathy of his audience 
All of the hostility was gon 

What I 


espe ially 


Same 


suddenly 
begin to fade 
And he followed 
delay 

think the de- 


them,” he 


changed 
saw the sullenness 
ins tace 
without 
people 


doubt 


want to talk to you 


about 
said Will to the driver, “is the 
item of twenty-five hundred dollars they 
paid to you for your 

He didn’t have to go any further. The 
driver was on his tiptoes, swinging his 
arms. If any had claimed to 
pay him twenty-five hundred dollars it 
a lie! 

“But they have it charged up against 
you,’ Will shrugged. “If there was any 
prove a case I certainly would 
bring suit against them!” 

“I'll go the limit if that will help!” 
offered the driver. And he spoke with 
enthusiasm. “Do you think we could put 
the detectives in jail?” he asked eagerly. 

“That depends on the evidence we can 
get,” Will answered. “Meet me at the 
Southern Hotel in the morning at ten 
o'clock. Ask for B. J. Williams,” he 
directed, giving his own name backwards. 

But Will wasn’t taking any chances. 
Outside the house he saw a boy about 
ten years old who was loafing on the 
corner 

“There is a fellow calling on my girl 
I don’t like,” he said, “and I want to 
find out where he lives.”” He produced 
two silver dollars. “If you can follow 
him home when he leaves, and will bring 
the information to me at the Southern 
Hotel at nine in the morning, there will 
be three more dollars waiting for you.” 

“Sure!” agreed the boy. And he not 
only earned his money, but as a result 
of that chance encounter conceived an 
ambition which today has made him a 
well-known detective 

The driver, however, kept his appoint- 


services ! 


detectives 


was 


way to 
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ment promptly, with his enthusiasm un- 
diminished. And before the interview 
with him was over Will knew that the 
man could supply all of the evidence 
needed to close the case. 

He had been employed not only by a 
prominent furniture merchant—who 
turned out to be the directing head of 
the arson gang—to move the new furni- 
ture away from the suspected houses, but 
a second-hand dealer, who was another 
member, had given him the job of mov- 
ing in the old furniture to take its place. 

But it was some time before Will dared 
to reveal himself in his true character or 
could persuade the witness to see Tom 
Furlong 

The mention of a detective to that man 
was like a red flag to a bull. If he could 
help to “get” the insurance detectives, he 
would go the limit; but as for landing the 
fire-bugs, he wasn’t interested! 

When Will and Tom Furlong finished 
checking up with their witness, however, 
the leaders of the beldest incendiary gang 
in the Central West were behind the 
bars. And the evidence had been col- 
lected so quietly and was so complete 
that the gang refused to believe they 
had not been double-crossed by one of 
their own members 

Indeed, they were so sure of the iden- 
tity of the “traitor” that shortly after- 
wards the man they suspected of supply- 
ing the evidence that had been produced 
by Will and the driver was found in an 
alley, with a bullet in his back. 

Instead of a bullet, Will got his ap- 


pointment in the Secret Service. 


w= father was always trying to 
persuade him to leave the service. 
He had never given up the idea of his 
son succeeding him in the business he 
had built up, and finally he generously 
offered Will a one-half interest in his 
establishment if he would resign from the 
government and abandon the idea of 
being a detective 

It was an offer that meant financial in- 
dependence for us for life. 

Will might have accepted it, and our 
whole lives might have been changed had 
destiny not interfered in a curious way. 

To understand what happened I must 
say that in no department of the United 
States Government is there so much pro- 
fessional envy and jealousy as in the 
Secret Service. 

Perhaps this is because so much de- 
pends upon individual performance and 
ability. The moment an operative makes 
a conspicuous success he is a marked 
man—not marked for promotion, but for 
attack 

About the time that Will’s father made 
him the offer to resign the superintend- 
ent of his district, who was envious of 
his record, pulled certain political strings 
and had him removed. 

The personal element was covered 
under the plea that the staff was too 
large and that the budget would not carry 
the expense. Instantly Will was deter- 
mined to regain his job—and keep it. 

He had powerful political friends in 
Ohio, and carried the matter to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in Washington. 

In less time than it had taken for the 
superintendent to get Will out, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury had put him back 
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—with word to the superintendent that 
it the budget would not carry the ex- 
penses of the office he, himself, could 
resign. 

After that it was a point of honor with 
Will to stay. 

They used to call Will “the Star of the 
Service,’ but I think this fact was due 
to a certain quality of old-fashioned con- 
scientiousness which wouldn’t let him quit 
on a job quite as much as to his detective 
ability. 


fr youngest boy, Sherman, was 
about five when Charlie Ulrich took 
it into his head to come back mysteriously 
to America. 

That statement may not mean much to 
the present generation, which shows ag4ih 
how elusive is that possession we call 
fame. 

Charlie Ulrich was the greatest counter- 
feiter of his times—and there are those 
who say he was the greatest who ever 
lived. Indeed, his ability as an engraver 
was so uncanny that once he engraved 
the entire Lord’s Prayer on a ten-cent 
piece! 

While Charlie was safe in Germany 
the American government breathed 
easier; but now a reliable report said 
that he was again in the United States 
somewhere in the vicinity of Cincinnati 

It thus happened that Will found him- 
self assigned to the case which was to 
give him his first national reputation as 
a detective 

It was also to mark my own introduc- 
tion to the duties of a Secret Service 
operative, and was to provide me with 
my first “close-up” of a notorious crim- 
inal at home. 

When Will wrote me, however, from 
Cincinnati to join him there, with Sher- 
man, neither of us had any conception 
of the curious events that were to follow 

On our arrival he told me that he had 
rented a small flat for us. I was sur- 
prised and delighted. But when he es- 
corted us to our new home I noticed that 
he seemed strangely preoccupied. 

He kept close to one of the windows 
and suddenly called me to his side. 

He was gazing across the street toward 
another window almost directly opposite. 
Through it we had a fairly good view of 
two individuals, who, although we did 
not realize it at the time, were to affect 
our whole future. 

In a pine chair close to the window 
sat an elderly man, with a rather grim, 
taciturn face, who was puffing somberly 
at a long-stemmed pipe. The room in 
which he sat was evidently a living-room 
After a moment a tired, red-faced woman 
—who I knew later had been working 
industriously at a washboard—entered. 

We were looking at America’s greatest 
counterfeiter and his wife—at home! 

I then knew the reason for the selec- 
tion of our flat. Charlie Ulrich was in 
hiding, of course, but the place of his 
hiding was not of choice so much as of 
necessity. 

The outlaw who had dazzled the public 
and dazed the government experts by his 
skill in “making his own money” was 
broke. 

It was the only shelter left to the man 
who had just gambled away a fortune 
in Europe. 





As we watched the scene two little 


hardly older than Sherman, came 
window. The woman glanced 
warningly from them toward the silent 
man smoking, and they tiptoed out. 
Charlie Ulrich did not turn his head. 
From his chair he continued to stare 
through the blue mist of his pipe-smoke. 
It was a scene that was to become 
colorless and monotonous for me in the 
weeks that followed. The part I was to 
take was not at all what I had expected 
detective work would be. I had thought 
that keeping watch on a famous criminal 


girls, 
to the 


would be a succession of thrills—and 
there wasn’t the least bit of excitement 
ibout it. 


Will or I had to keep an eye glued 
tf#/Phe window across the way from early 
morning until the lights were turned out 
it night. Anything might happen, but 
nothing did happen 


HE greater the monotony, however, 

the greater and deeper became the 
mystery. The master counterfeiter of his 
generation had crossed the Atlantic in 
disguise, entered this country with elab- 
orate secrecy and taken every precaution 
conceal his identity and whereabouts 
—in order to spend his time sitting by 
1 window in Cincinnati, puffing at a bat- 
tered pipe and staring into space! 


to 


It didn’t sound reasonable; and it 
wasn’t reasonable. Charlie Ulrich was 
waiting for something; but he wasn’t the 


kind of a man to wait for anything. He 
had lived a life of action and melodrama, 
except when the law had interrupted his 
activities—and even then on two occa- 
sions he had made a spectacular escape 
from prison. 

No, Charlie’s conduct wasn’t natural. 
There was something behind it, some- 
thing much bigger than we had been led 
to suspect. 

Will began to put his psychology to 
work on the problem. And he had 
plenty of time to do it. It was early 
in November when we moved in and had 
our first glimpse of Charlie smoking by 
the window. In March he was still sit- 
ting in the same chair by the same win- 
dow, apparently smoking the same pipe. 

And we were sure that Charlie had no 
inkling that he was being watched. When 
we first took up our quarters we noted an 
occasional curious glance in our direction, 
but evidently he soon dismissed us from 
consideration. 

Will was apparently a commonplace 
young working man with a wife and child. 
Each morning he departed for his day’s 
labors with a dinner pail and a cheery 
whistle in full view of the Ulrich windows. 

The fact that Will circled around the 
block and was home again in twenty 
minutes by way of the alley and the 
back door would undoubtedly have caused 
Charlie some uneasiness had he known 
it; but we were satisfied that he didn’t 
know it. Nor did he know the added fact 
that by way of that same aliey and back 
dcor Will always managed to keep him 
in sight whenever he appeared in public. 

Another fact now suggested itself. If 
Charlie was waiting until he was satisfied 
that it was safe for him to move, he 
must have, or was expecting to have, 
confederates. 

Will began to be more interested in his 








speculations about them than he was in 
Charlie. 

If he had not been kept waiting so 
long, with nothing else to occupy his 
mind, he might not have thought so 
much about them—and the inspiration 
which came to him at the finish, and 
which resulted in the most important 
counterfeiting raid in years, might have 
failed entirely to register. 

Will knew that, although Charlie could 
be bold to the point of foolhardiness, he 
was an artist and never an executive 
Somebody else had always to manage the 
details of his operations for him. 

He became convinced that there was a 
project of real magnitude in the wind— 
somebody bigger than Charlie behind him, 
somebody big enough to call him back 
from Europe and give him orders. 

And suddenly Wil thought he knew 
who the unknown individuals might be. 
Of course, it was just a theory; but if 
he could back it up, he would be on the 
trail of more important game than Charlie 
Ulrich 

Charlie was only a pawn. 

About that same time an event hap- 
pened for which I had practically given 
up hope 

In the drizzle of a March morning I 
saw Charlie coming out into the street 
He looked more dressed-up than usual 
and carried a cheap paper suit-box. 

Will had stepped out into the back 
entryway to get a bucket of coal, and 
I could hear him shoveling as I called 
the news to him. 

He dropped the shovel with 
Seizing his cap and stuffing a 
into his pocket, he was gone. 

Down the block I could make out | 
Charlie’s figure about ready to turn 7 


clatter 
sandwich | 


corner. 

T WAS Will 

again. 

Through the window of the flat Charlie 
had left I could see the tired face of 
Mrs. Ulrich and one of the little girls 
wiping dishes at a sink. 

I wondered how much they knew about 
Charlie’s plans and how much they were 
in his thoughts. 

As it happened, it was the impression 
of that scene—the tired woman and the 
tiptoeing little girls—on which we had 
looked for so many weeks that was to 
give Will the one factor needed to bring 
the case to a successful climax when he 
was almost ready to give up in defeat. 

Charlie took a cautious, circuitous 
course, which finally brought him by a 
roundabout way to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio ticket office. Will made sure he 
was safely away, and rushed in to the 
clerk. 

“I promised to meet my uncle here,” 
he gasped out, “a tall, elderly man”—and 
he gave a description of Charlie. 

“He just left with his ticket,’ said the | 


summer before I saw 


agent. 
snapped 


“Then give me one like it!” 
Will. It was not until the agent shoved 
it over to him that Will saw it was for 
New York City, on a train leaving at 
twelve o'clock. 

Boarding a street car, Will reached the 
station in advance of Charlie, 
walking. He saw Charlie lingering at the 
gate until the last call for passengers— 
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without a suspicion that a detective was 
already on the train, watching him. 

The prospect was calculated to make 
Will elated, for the men he suspected of 
being Charlie Ulrich’s accomplices, the 
biggest brains in counterfeiting, were in 
New York City or its vicinity! 

And then Will had his great inspira- 
tion, which broke on him like a flash of 
lightning and gave him all he cared to 
think about until they reached Phila- 
delphia 

Here he was joined by Chief William 
P. Hazen from Washington and another 
operative, with orders that came to him 
like a dash of cold water 

He was instructed to put Charlie under 
immediate arrest If the orders were 
obeyed his great inspiration would be 
killed, and Charlie’s confederates—far 
more important than Charlie—would be 
certain to escape! 

Will told me later that it was one of 
the hardest selling efforts of his life to 
convince Chief Hazen to hold up action. 
The Chief consented finally under pro- 
test, but he let Will know that it was a 
question of taking Charlie into custody 
or taking a chance with his job. And 
Will decided to gamble with his job. 

When Charlie Ulrich left the train at 
New York City his first stop was at a 
telegraph office. For several minutes he 
leaned over the counter trying to com- 
pose a message 

He had laboriously written the text of 
his telegram, but had not added the ad- 
dress or the signature With a scowl he 
looked up at the young man at his 
shoulder who was watching his efforts 

Are you interested in this?” he 
sn upped 

“T am,” said Will quietly 

“Then maybe you had better finish it!” 
growled Charlie 

“Sure!” laughed Will, and, stepping 
over, he wrote first Charlie’s name and 
then the address of one of the men higher 
up he was sure Charlie was going to 
meet 

Charlie 
“You 
And he 
—for Charlie always 
European manner—‘May I 
name?” 

“Burns—William J. Burns.” 

“Burns,” repeated Charlie. “I have 
heard of you.” And he gave a little sigh 
as Will took his arm. 


drew back, staring at him. 
interested!” he said briefly. 
idded with a curious politeness 
carried a certain 
ask your 


are 


T THE St. James Hotel Will secured 


room—and began the 
in applied psychology 


1 priv ite 
hardest problem 
of his life 

He was about to put to work the in- 
spiration that had come to him on the 
train 

You and I are going to answer an 
important question, Charlie,” he said. 

Charlie was looking at the floor and 
did not raise his eyes 

“If you go to jail again,” said Will, “it 
will be for the last time. At your age 
you will never come out alive!” 

But Charlie did not look up 

“Perhaps I can fix it with the Chief 
so you won't have to go to jail,” sug- 
gested Will 5 

“Are you trving to get me to double- 
cross my pals?” sneered Charlie. 
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Will studied him for a moment and 
then named boldly the three men he was 
convinced Charlie was planning to meet, 
the three men who together formed the 
biggest business triumvirate of counter- 
feiting. 

“Bill Brockway, ‘Dee’ Bradford, Jim 
Courtney,” said Will, and he saw 
Charlie’s eyes waver at the names. “Do 
men like that mean more to you than a 
happy, peaceful old age? They would 
double-cross their own mothers!” 

Charlie glowered at the floor. 


OR hours Will argued and sweated, 

pointed out how Charlie had been de- 
livered up to the law before by those 
same men to save themselves, how he 
had been forced to spend years in prison 
while they enjoyed their liberty, how 
even now they would give him up again 
if they thought they might profit. 

But Charlie’s glum silence was not to 
be broken 

As Will studied Charlie’s grim, averted 
face a sudden, freakish flash of memory 
brought back to him the weary hours we 
had spent in watching the Ulrich flat; 
the perspiring woman at the wash-tub 
and the tiptoeing little girls. 

Was it worth while appealing to 
Charlie’s sentiment? 

“How about your wife and children?” 
demanded Will. “If you don’t mind going 
back to jail, do you want your wife to 
keep on slaving at the wash-tub? Do you 
want your little girls to know their father 
is in prison for the rest of his life?” 

Charlie kicked back his chair. His 
hands were clenched and his body was 
shaking 

“Why do you have to bring them in?” 
he snapped 

“Fine girls you have, Charlie!” Will’s 
veice softened. “And in another few 
years they will be young women—and 
kept from good husbands because their 
old father is a convict!” 

Will sighed, and there wasn’t any pre- 
tense about that sigh. He knew what 
he was talking about. With a quick 
movement Charlie caught his arm. 

When Will looked at his face he knew 
that he had won. 

“By Gott! If you can save me that, 
Mr. Burns, I will be your slave for life!” 
And there were tears in his eyes, which 
had never blinked at the threat of punish- 
ment for himself. 

“T'll do what I can,” promised Will. 
“We will see the Chief now!” 

Chief Hazen met them with a grim 
face. He heard the proposal in an un- 
friendly silence as Charlie sat rubbing 
his hands nervously—his eyes fixed on 
Will now with a pleading intentness. 

It may be as well to explain that Will 
had carefully rehearsed the scene with 
the Chief beforehand and had prepared 
a proper climax. 

“Will you go on a personal guarantee 
for this man?” Chief Hazen snapped at 
last 

Will 
then nodded. 
means? 

“I think so, sir!” 

You had better be certain!” said the 
Chief grimly. “Do you understand that 
I shall hold you in this man’s place if 
anything happens?” 
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looked at Charlie, hesitated and 
“Do you realize what that 


Will could hear Charlie breathing 
hoarsely as he waited for his answer. 

“Tl be responsible!” he announced. 
“T’'ll stake my life that Charlie will play 
fair!” 

Charlie bowed his head on his hands. 
“Tell me what you want me to do,” he 
said brokenly. 

“Go on as though nothing had hap- 
pened,” Will instructed him. “I want 
the gang with the goods—all of them! 
When you see the time is ripe for us to 
act give me the word!” 

And Charlie Ulrich did—so well that 
when Will and the government agents 
descended on the Brockway-Bradford 
headquarters in West Hoboken the most 
successful raid in years resulted. 

Not only were the three leaders taken, 
but a complete printing and engraving 
plant was captured, and more than two 
million dollars in counterfeit gold cer- 
tificates and hundred-dollar notes. Bill 
Brockway did things on a big scale. 

The most daring counterfeiting con- 
spiracy in a decade was frustrated. 

In sharp contrast to the Ulrich case 
were our three years in San Francisco 
in the throes of the graft investigation 
that was to startle the nation. 

From our roof was directed the expos- 
ure that was to tear down the most pow- 
erful and unscrupulous graft-organization 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The successful conclusion of the San 
Francisco graft case is, of course, a 
matter of public record, but it would be 
impossible for any public record to set 
forth what the Burns family had to go 
through during those tempestuous years. 


METIMES it all seems like an im- 

possible dream to me. When Will 
and I were married Mr. Edison’s electric 
lights had just been announced, and the 
telephone was a curiosity. Had some- 
body tried to describe to us the present- 
day electric light or telephone we wouldn’t 
have taken it seriously. But we would 
have taken it much less seriously had 
anybody tried to picture for us the Wil- 
liam J. Burns International Detective 
Agency of today! 

During most of my life my ambition 
was to have a quiet little house in the 
suburbs of Columbus—and Will in an 
office with regular hours. 

We have lived in New York about 
twelve years, but to Will and the chil- 
dren, especially the boys, Ohio has al- 
ways meant home. 

The boys were responsible for the 
Agency. It was conceived by our eldest 
boy, George, whom we lost before he was 
thirty, and the project was revived by 
Raymond and Sherman, who are now 
associated with their father. 

If you,want to know the greatest rec- 
reations of a hard-working detective, I'll 
let you into a secret. Will has two. 

One is going back to the old home 
town. 

The other is playing with the grand- 
children. 

He may not admit that he is the great- 
est detective in the world. But ask him 
who is the greatest grandfather in the 
world, and I don’t think there would be 
any question about the answer—in his 
own mind! 





Be True to Her | 


continued from page 33 


know why? That he might have some one 


with whom he could talk about his 
sweetheart ! 
“At least, it seemed so to me, Made- 


moiselle. No matter whether we began 
with nouns, adjectives or adverbs, always 
we ended with that young girl back in 
America. 

“*Ah!’ I said to myself. ‘It is pleas- 
ant to see a man so devoted!’ 

“But that was where I deceived my- 
self, Mademoiselle. If I had looked into 
my heart, I would have seen that I did 
not find it pleasant at all. And she 
was pretty, that girl in the picture, with 
her yellow curls caught up on her head 
by a ribbon, from which they fell away 
with the effect of a sunrise. Oh, she was 
very pretty 

“ “Ves, yes,’ I said to him one rainy 
evening when we were sitting in the 
chimney corner, ‘she is extremely pretty, 
too pretty. She is perfect. It bores me 
to see a girl so perfect.’ 


“ AS SGON as the words left my lips, I 

was frightened. Why, I demanded 
of myself, had I spoken like that of his 
sweetheart? He also was disturbed, for 
up to that point I had been the sympa- 
thetic listener. 

“ “Ves, she is,’ he said. ‘Perfect.’ And 
he looked down at his photograph with 
a worried expression. Then all at once 
that smile, Mademoiselle, which I have 
told you was like a French mustache, 
that smile twisted up its corners. 

“*But no!’ he. cried. ‘Not quite! She 
has a crooked finger!’ ” 

“A crooked finger!” 
a low voice 

“You say exactly what I said, Made- 
moiselle,” cried Ursule, breaking into a 
laugh. “I repeated after him. ‘A crooked 
finger!’ and I laughed heartily, like I 
do now. 

“Truly, it is ugly, that finger,’ he in- 
sisted. ‘It was broken—let me 
when she was a tiny girl. She was thrown 
from a pony cart. She has often told 
me about it. It troubles her very much, 
that crooked little finger.’ 

“He was so serious that I was ashamed. 
I stopped laughing at once and tried to 
look serious. 

“Very good,’ I said. ‘I like her much 
better that she has the crooked finger.’ 


echoed Flory in 


scc— 


“In truth, however, I liked her less 
and less with all the days that passed. 
And I liked him the more. Always I 


was watching for him, against my will I 
assure you. If an officer entered the 
kitchen, I looked up quickly to see if it 
were he. And if it were he, I went from 


hot to cold. My heart trembled. I 
could almost hear it. 
“And I could not eat, Mademoiselle. 


Neither could I sleep. When I tried to 
sleep I had visions of him going up into 
the trenches. I saw the shrapnel driving 
through his arms, his legs; even through 
those eyes so blue like a child’s. It is 
clear to you, Mademoiselle, that I loved 
him? Well, about that time it became 
clear to me also 

“ *Ves,’ I said to myself, ‘you love him. 


And the question is, what are you going 
to do? Are you going to try to steal 
him? Are you going to try to cheat 
that young girl far off in America?’ 

‘I made, of course, the excellent reso- 
lution. I began to avoid him; and I 
smiled upon the captain who was also 
of our household. But, alas, the resolu-! 
tions are more easily made than kept. Is 
it not so? 

“You see, he was receiving no letters, 
none at all. Neither, it is true, were 
the others. There was some mistake, I 
believe, about the location of that regi- 
ment. But whatever the cause, not one 
letter was received by the Americans 
during those last weeks. Only the offi-| 
cial despatches. 

“And my poor lieutenant was so sad. | 
He sat and stared down at the ground | 
or he walked for miles all alone and 
came back looking pale and tired and 
more wretched than before. And me, I 
thought of course that it was because of 
the letters. And my heart ached to com- 
fort him, you comprehend that. But I 
saw the danger; I resisted, but it was 
very hard to resist. 

“Then came the whisper that the regi- 
ment was commanded to the front. It 
was supposed to be a secret, but the vil- 
lage quivered to it. Our little house 
rocked with the excitement of those offi- 


cers. My heart rocked also, you may be 
sure. What, I thought, must I let him 
go away unhappy? Must I let him go 


away sad when he may never come back? 
No, this is too much, this is more than 
one can endure. No, that girl herself, 
if she could know, would tell me to be 


kind to him. 


“Was it the devil speaking, do you 
think, Mademoiselle? Well, to me it 
sounded like the voice of an angel. I 
might be kind to him. I might try to 


cheer him. And so I smiled on him once 
more and we were happy!” 

Ursule’s voice dropped to a soft croon 
Her black were soft, too, looking 
into the slackening rain. Flory did not 
break the ensuing pause, and the silent 
moments seemed long. 

“Ah, how we were happy!” Ursule 
continued after a moment. ‘As soon as 
he could break away from his duties he 
hurried to me. He helped me to shell 
the peas at the kitchen door; he helped 
me to work in the garden. He went with 
me on my errands to my uncle’s sick and 
poor. Together we watched the sun set 
and the moon rise 

And now he did not so often speak 
of his sweetheart. Nor did he, so often, 
take out the picture. And that should 
have shown me something, Mademoiselle. 
It should have shown me something, too, 


eves 


that he was no longer unhappy. But I 
was not thinking in those days. Nor 
was he, I am sure of it. It was as if 


the drums were beating in the blood of 
both of us. 

“Hurry up!’ they said. ‘Hurry up! 
Hurry up!’ Day and night they beat in 
our hearts and our blood. And who is 
able to think when the drums are beat- 
ing? 
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Are you able to think, Made-! mee 
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essen sie 





wt eenne gate 








moiselle, when the drums go by in a big 
parade on a fine summer's day—I ask 
your 

“No, we did not think. We only felt 
and were happy—until the second night 


before they were to leave. 


went on an errand 
Some wine and some 


; HAT 


tor tr 1V 


night we 
uncle 


big peaches we took to a blessé who had 


just returned. We talked all the 
there of the departure which was draw- 
But on the way back we 


way 


ing so neal 
fell silent 

“T could not have talked, Mademoiselle, 
though I had been hung for not talking. 
Nor could he t ilk, it seemed We stum- 
bled that dark road—it was very 
dark. there was not so much as a star— 
in utter silence. But those drums were 
beating, I assure you, Mademoiselle 

“Then suddenly he stopped and caught 
me in his arms. Not a word did he say, 
but he held me close. And I—I gave him 
his kiss, Mademoiselle It seemed that 
the world back and back and 
back leaving us all alone in that dark- 
ness and silence, while I gave him his 
kiss 

But when it 
rushed forward 
bered all; I knew 
without a word I 
that road lt 


along 


moved 


world 
remem- 


over, the 
Then I 
I had done. And 
run down 
cannot fight, one must 
run. Is it not so, Mademoiselle? 

He called after me, but I would not 
stop. He ran after me, but I am a good 
runner and I had the start of him. He 
i catch me until we had reached 
the lights of the cure and were almost 
earshot of the others 
what is the matter?’ 
enough! The girl in 


was 
igain 
what 
started to 


one 


aid not 
within 
l rsule 
Matter 
pit ture! 
Damn the girl in my picture!’ 
So! Is it like that an American offi- 
cer speaks of his sweetheart ? 
Now listen to me, 
haven't had a letter.’ 
Do say that! 
one in the regiment.’ 
l rsui ! I love you! 
it that I love you——’ 
I tore away from him 
cure 
I walked with what composure I had 
up to my attic. He stayed in the garden. 
From my window I could see him walk- 
ing and turning and walking again, a dark 
shadow down in the darkness. Me, I 
wanted to pace also across little 
attic but I feared to waken my uncle 
whose room below. I sat by my 
though it was torture to sit 
1 my thoughts swung like a pen- 
one ind then to 


your 


Ursule! 


Neither has any 


I cannot help 


and ran into 


the 


my 


was 
window, 
still, anc 
dulum, first to the 
the 


side 
other 
What!’ I 


treat nother 


thought Is it thus you 
woman, a woman far off 
in America who sent her most dear one 
to fight for France?’ That was when 
the pendulum swung to the right 

My God!’ I thought He will die 
up there in the trenches, and you will 
have kissed his lips but once.’ That was 
when the pendulum swung to the left 

Ursule, I thought that 
young girl with the yellow curls, all per- 
fect except for her crooked finger.’ 

“Then: ‘Consider your soldier going 

up into that hell, unhappy, wanting you.’ 


consider 


September McClure’s 


“And so it was all night long. Oh, 
what a night that was! I should not 
care to pass another like it. 

“I could see that the pendulum swung 
harder to the left. After all, America is 
distant and ideals are abstract. I could 
see that when the morning came I would 
give in to him. It was not safe to stay. 

So with the dawn I packed my 
portmanteau. And I left a note for my 
uncle, telling him that my conscience in- 
structed me to leave. And I stole down 
the stairs and out into the morning. He 
had long since gone up to his room. 


“WT WAS fair that early morning! Gray 

and cool with webs of dew gleaming 
on the grass, and the birds circling about 
and singing as though glad enough to 
have the world to themselves. It was 
hard to have the morning so fair when 
my heart was bieeding. Softly and as 
swiftly as I could I went out the gate 
and up the road. I would go, I planned, 
back to my home until this temptation 
was over 

‘But how the trains ran in those days! 
One paid no attention to schedule. This 
train was to have left at six, but at half 
past six, at seven, the station was not 
even unlocked. I did not know what to 
do. I had a mind to walk out of town, 
portmanteau and all. I sat on a bench, 
all huddled like a bird in a rain storm, 
and at three minutes after seven I saw 
him running toward me down the road. 

‘Well, I seized my portmanteau and 
fled to the side of the station. But I 
have described that station, Made- 
moiselle; so square, not a corner to hide 
in. And all my strength seemed to run 
out of my body. I knew not what to 
So I dropped my portmanteau and 
hid my head in my arms foolishly, like 
an ostrich, and he came up behind and 
put his arms about me and kissed me 
on the back of my neck.” 

She stopped speaking abruptly, and 
there was for a moment in the air the 
feeling of those arms closing impetuously 
her, the feeling of that kiss. 
drew her breath sharply 


do 


about 

Flory 
said 

“And so—you took him—in spite of 
the other girl.” 

Ursule emerged 
silence to laugh. 

“Maybe I would have. I don’t know. 
I was saying my prayers as I stood there 
with my head in my arms. I was say- 
ing Paternosters as fast as I could chatter 
at the very moment when he kissed me 
on the neck. And God delivers us from 
temptation, does he not, Mademoiselle? 
But fortunately, I did not have to de- 
cide.” 

‘You did 

“No, for when he had pulled me 
around to face him and kissed me on 
my silly wet cheeks and kissed me again 
on the mouth, he said, 

““Ursule, little idiot! You would not 
listen last night to what I had to say 

“ ‘Nothing.’ I began, ‘nothing that you 
could say 

“He interrupted me. 

“Ts that so, young lady! And what 
if I say that there is no girl in America?’ 

‘There is no 
‘I made her up!’ he cried. ‘I made 

her up in order to have a sweetheart like 
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and 


from her moment of 


not?” 


the others!’ Then as I swallowed my 
words and looked at him with the great 
staring eyes, he hurried on: 

““T had no girl, you see. I had al- 
ways had a dozen. Never just one. And 
after I arrived in France and the others 
were always looking for letters and show- 
ing their photographs I wanted a sweet- 
heart, so I made one up. I bought a 
picture that was prettier than any I had 
seen, and I liked her very much until 
you mocked at her for being perfect. 
And then I invented that crooked finger. 
And you believed me. Oh, you silly 
Ursule!’ 

“But it was these words he was say- 
ing which I could not believe. I held him 
off from me with both my hands and 
looked into his eyes. 

“‘Speak to me!’ I 
telling the truth?’ 

““T am telling the truth, Ursule.’ 

“Then I put my head down on his 
shoulder and wept. Great sobs, Made- 
moiselle. Not a rain of tears like before. 
He had had no right making up a beauti- 
ful yellow-haired sweetheart to torture 
me. 

“‘Why didn’t you tell me before?’ I 
wept. 

““T was afraid you would not love a 
liar,’ he said, low and ashamed. 

“‘Oh, my beloved liar!’ I cried, and 
I clung to him with both the arms, as if 
I could never let him go.” 


said. ‘Are you 


RSULE wiped her tenderly. 

Tears were running down Flory’s 
face, too, but she did not lift her hand 
They rolled down her cheeks unheeded, 
like rain down a flower. She looked so 
sweet that Ursule leaned over and 
touched her. 

“Aren’t we two sillies! Wouldn’t my 
husband think I was a fool if he could 
see me weeping like this? Men have 
not the sentiment of women. I often 
tell him so, although he is a good hus- 
band and we are devoted to each other. 
Ma petite, you are sweet to cry for me. 
But stop! I will not have it! See, the 
rain is over with my story, and the sun 
is shining.” 

“And there is my 
Flory. “And I must 
not know where I am.” 

“Your husband!” cried Ursule. “Why, 
you little young thing! Have you a hus- 
band?” 

“I’m not so young,” said Flory. “Thank 
you for your story. I’m very glad I 
heard it. I like you, Ursule.” 

“And me, I like you!” cried Ursule in 
her rich throaty voice, shaking down the 
cherry-red silk as she rose to her feet. 
“TI hope to have the pleasure of meeting 
you again. I would like you to see my 
children 

But Flory, although smiling, had 
hurried down the steps. She hurried out 
across the polo field, which was illumined 
with that eerie, bright-green light, the 
occasional aftermath of storm. She 
hurried, disregardful of the wet grasses 
and of her dainty shoes, to the place 
where Henry was standing. It was not 
until she reached the. shelter of his pres- 
ence that she shook her left hand free of 
the scarf which had enwrapped her little 
crooked finger. 


eyes 


husband,” said 
run, for he does 





I Never Dreamed My College Career 








Would Lead toa Department Store Job 


—continued from page 35 


had “gotten” me, as they say. My ruling 
passion became possession. I wanted to 
get “things” for and by myself. 

The spirit of altruism, which is the 
great curse of girls’ colleges, was becom- 
ing submerged. I was finding out that it 
wasn’t my duty to make the world better, 
but to get ahead by making the most of 
any job I undertook. 

The work was hard, the hours long, 
much of the work routine. 

I remained with The Research Asso- 
ciation for a year, during which I made 
many new contacts. Looking ahead, how- 
ever, I could see the limit of possible 
promotion. By this time the structure 
which I was building on the ashes of my 
originally planned career was taking defi- 
nite shape. 

“Money is power—and money is in 
merchandise,” was my conclusion. “I am 
ready and able to do my share—not in 
truistically making the world better, 
but in making my employer’s business 
better. I want to be in a position to 
say: ‘Here are the concrete proofs that 
I have made so much money for you; 
and I want some of it.’” 


CTING in an advisory capacity to 
buyers did not enable me to take 
this stand, and I did not have the neces- 
sary knowledge of the inner working of 
i store to become a buyer. As the first 
step toward this knowledge, I took a 
position with a smaller research organ- 
ization where the actual work did not 
differ from that of the one I gave up, but 
brought me in contact with two of the 
largest stores in New York City. This 
gave me an opportunity to obtain a gen- 
eral knowledge of the inner operation of 
such establishments. 

The endless chain of contacts con- 
tinued. This time it brought me in touch 
with Mr. Simon of Franklin Simon and 
Company. One day he sent for me. 

“I want to get college girls interested 
in department store work,” he told me. 
‘There are great opportunities here if we 
can only manage to sell the idea to them. 
Many of them have worked here from 
time to time, but so far the experiment 
has not been successful. Would you con- 
sider joining our organization?” 

This almost took my breath away, for 
I knew that he knew that I had had no 
practical experience and that no novice 
could fill any of the higher positions. I 
was making a large salary, and for the 
moment I could not figure out exactly 
how I would fit in. 

“Of course, it would be necessary 
for you to start at the bottom,” he con- 
tinued, following the direction of my own 
thoughts. “That would be the only way 
to learn the business thoroughly.” 

Briefly he outlined all the possibilities. 
As he talked, I grasped their significance. 
Here at last was an opening where I 
could enter and achieve what I had de- 
sired ever since the fascination of the 
business world had turned my ambitions 
away from a literary career. 


Girls leave college very highly special- 
ized and individualized. Most of us want 
to enter newspaper work or social serv- 
ice or to become companions or private 
secretaries. Long, confining hours indoors 
are very trying, and the necessary process 
of submerging ourselves in the job is dif- 
ficult, to say the least. I had the ad- 
vantage of having these qualities grad- 
ually sufficiently rubbed off that they did 
not protrude themselves. 

The result of my interview with Mr. 
Simon was that I resigned from the posi- 
tion I had and began work in the stock- 
room of Franklin Simon’s. Salary did not 
enter into the mater. My envelop con- 
tained the same amount. With other 
girls, I learned how to receive and mark 
goods and how to keep track of them 
from day to day. It is a splendid school 
—the stock-room—smoothing the way to 
quick advancement toward a really worth- 
while goal. 

For a year and a half I worked in the 
various departments. I “walked” the 
store, just as an interne “walks” the hos- 
pital wards after he has obtained his med- 
ical degree. At the end of that year I 
felt as if I knew shoes and stockings as 
well as underwear and dresses. In other 
words, I felt as if I held the store in 
the hollow of my hand. 

‘Floor work”—which is the easiest en- 
tering wedge—is trying, but it offers great 
opportunities. Executives of the firm keep 
constant track of sales every one makes, 
and promotion inevitably is offered to 
those whose records stand out. Salaries 
range from twenty-four dollars to seven- 
ty-five dollars a week, according to the 
selling ability of the clerk. 

In order to get what we call the de- 
partment selling average, that is, what it 
costs the department to have each in- 
dividual sell goods for them, we take the 
total sum of salaries of the salespeople 
and divide it by the net sales. If a sales- 
woman’s percentage is equal to or less 


than the department selling cost, she is | 


entitled to an increase in salary; if it is 
higher, the girl may be dismissed, though 
her personality and other factors are 
taken into consideration. 


Y EXPERIENCE in each depart- 

ment was an adventure in itself. 
At the end of a year and a half came 
more dangerous work: delightful, fasci- 
nating excursions into various sections 
where there was a temptation to tarry a 
while. I was sent on three-week trips 
to various college towns to hold exhibits 
of our merchandise and take orders from 
the students. In between trips I acted 
as assistant to the style adviser, going 
around to all the smart places, such as 
the races, horse shows, meets, country 
clubs, big private affairs and recherché 
restaurants, where people of fashion 
gather. There I observed and reported 
on what these people were wearing and 
collated their gowns, coats, hats, stock- 
ings and shoes wh what we ourselves 
had in stock. 
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So Can You! 


Here are two successful Dobe-trained drafts- 
men. Their yearly earnings total $20,000. 
Both of them took Dobe’s Simple, Easy, 
Quickly-learned Drafting Course. No other 
man and no other institution trains drafts- 
men like Dobe trains them. 

And you learn all this at home in your spare 
time. You don’t travel a Jong way to a dis- 
tant city. You don’t give up your present 
job. No matter what your job is now, you 
should write for Dobe’s great book, * Suc- 
cessful Draftsmanship” and the names and 
addresses of many other pe Dobe 
trained men. Before the men pictured above 
began to earn the real money Dobe trained 
them for, they were making from $12 to $25 
aweek. Think that over. How much are 
you making today? 

Maybe you can’t do as well as these men 
have done— but you've got to admit that it 
is worth atry. Don’t you think so? 


Mail this Free Coupon 
or Write Today for 
FREE Book! 


They asked for the Free Book first. Will you ask 
for f today? Certainly you are not obligated at 
all by writing for “‘S ful Draftsmanship.’* 
Get it and read it. Then make up your mind how 
successful you can be. This man is making real 
money and you know the old adage “‘What man 
has done men can do.”’ So 
mail the Free Coupon be- 
low—or write a letter or a 
t card. Do that now, 
io man who is dissatisfied 
with what he is makin 
now should fail to get an 
read “Successful Drafts- 
manship.”’ 


DOBE EASY 
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1951 Lawrence Ave. 
Div. 11-56 Chicago 
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Shortly afterwards, I was sent to Paris 
with a group of buyers. I was tremen- 
dously thrilled about it. However, when 
we were homeward bound and had time 
to realize fully the significance of the fact 
that everything I had bought some one 
else had to sell, my days and nights were 
filled with nightmares 

and 


M* FIRST trip was successful 
4 satisfactory to my employers. For 
the next three years I made two trips to 
the continent annually, visiting Paris, 
Deauville, Biarritz, Cannes, Lido, Scot- 
land in the shooting season, the Riviera in 
the summer. I made notes of what was 
being worn and acted as fashion expert 
At the end of that period I was given 
charge of our sports and other depart- 
ments. Then, our dress buyer left and I 
was Offered the place. I was thrilled, of 
course, but I was also simply scared to 
death. It was my great chance, and I 
wanted to side-step it. If I did, I knew 
that an expert from outside would be 
called in, and it might be years before the 
opportunity would be given me again. I 
stated frankly how I felt about it. 
“You have the sense and feel of the 
store,” is the way Mr. Simon met my 
objections. “We have tried you out in 
every way, and I would rather have you 
go than an outsider.” 


lifted the leaking pail and placed it in 
the sink 

“Ver'll get no new nothin’ talkin’ like 
that,” he warned. Then he took a stink- 
ing pipe from the table, paused to light 
it and stalked out 

The girl sat down to her own breakfast 
of fried mush and molasses, and found 
she had no desire to eat. For weeks her 
appetite had been falling off. “Yer don’t 
enough to keep no meat on yer 
bones,’ Jud Curry had told her 

Sunlight streamed through the one win- 
dow of the kitchen, sought out the dirt 
grimed into the cracks of the floor. On 
her hands and knees not two days since 
she had scrubbed that floor; it would 
bear another scouring tonight. She drank 
coffee and sat with her chin on her fists. 
Thought of Jud and his humdrum ways. 
Thought of Don with a little quickening 
in her heart 


eal 


Presently she rose from the table, 
cleared away the dishes and washed them, 
placing them on the table to dry while 
she filled an old tin with a stirring of 
table leavings, mush and sour milk. This 
she took outside and Patsy, sensing break- 
fast for the time that morning, 
dared the danger of another clout on the 
nose and ran squealing to her. She shoved 
her aside and continued the rear 
of the shed where she emptied the ap- 
petizing mixture into a _ broken-down 
trough. Relieved of the further necessity 
of remaining in the background, Patsy 
galloped forward and buried her head in 
the slop. Allie watched, meditating upon 
the speed and noise with which the beast 
dispatched the stirring 
she 


second 


on to 


mused aloud, “I 


~ometimes 
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I went. I worked, worried, studied, 
analyzed and found that I had been 
pitched into the vortex of a revolutionary 
change in styles. Hands were being raised 
in horror, and merchants were afraid of 
the stuff that had a modernistic trend— 
yet those fashions which so suddenly ap- 
peared three years ago were evolved from 
the demands of modern civilization. 
Fashions don’t just happen; there is al- 
ways some reason for them. I cannot put 
an estimate on the hours I spent working 
over those models, modifying them to 
meet the requirements of American 
women. 

I have been two years head of the dress 
department now, and make two annual 
trips to Paris. I have not dwelt much 
upon the obstacles I encountered. 

Success is costly; it demands time and 
tireless effort and many sleepless nights. 
When you reach higher levels the reward 
is greater, but so is the responsibility. I 
am responsible for the purchase of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of dresses a year. 
Under me are about one hundred people, 
comprising sixty saleswomen, twenty 
hanging-up girls, stock girls, clerical work- 
ers and four assistants. When they leave 
the store their work is done. Many nights 
I have to spend worrying over many prob- 
lems involving the moving of that amount 
of stock. 
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Mucker 


—continued from page 39 


think yer liken Pap. Leastwise yer sound 
liken him at his meals. An’ sometimes I 
think yer liken me, dirty an’ squealin’ all 
the time an’ never gettin’ nowhere an’ 
doin’ nothin’ but rootin’ in the mud.” 


ETURNING to the house, she noted 

that Jud already was preparing his 
boat at the landing next above their own. 
Soon, as was his custom, he would be 
shouting to them to hurry along or they 
would miss the tide. It had become his 
habit to wait for Allie and Clem and row 
with them to the quohog beds. 

Clem was back in the kitchen; she 
found him smoking sourly, and he kept 
a surly silence as she moved about. But 
when she had rinsed the tin which had 
held Patsy’s meal and laid the still damp 
dishes away upon the shelf he placed his 
pipe aside and put a dirty hand upon her 
arm 

“I got words ter say ter yer,” he be- 
gan. “I’m a-goin’ta say ‘em once an’ I 
ain't a-goin'ta say ‘em agin. Last night 
yer come home with that preacher feller 
from up-town. Yer thought I was drunk 
an’ didn’t know. But I heard yer come in 
his auto up the back road an’ I sit here 
waitin’ near an hour ‘fore yer come in. 

‘Have done with yer preacher feller an’ 
all the boys up-town. Yer got Jud Curry 
eatin’ outer yer hand and yer go dancin’ 
off with one o’ them fancy guys’ll have 
his fun an’ throw yer over. Yer steppin’ 
outer yer class an’ Gawd A’mighty yer 
a-goin’ta quit ‘fore yer gone too far 

“Yer hear? Yer hear?” he shouted 
when she made no reply. 

She wrenched suddenly free then, her 
black eyes aflame like those of an animal 
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Buying frocks which will please thou- 
sands of unknown customers is a business 
for which I am trained. My experience 
has given me a very definite idea of what 
they want. But many factors crop up 
over which we have no control. Each 
month in the year should beat the same 
month in the previous year. Yet, for in- 
stance, the month of May, which had 
twenty-five working days, of which twenty 
were rainy days, one a cloudy day and 
four clear days, had to meet and beat 
the month of May, 1926, which was “fair 
and warmer” and ideal for shopping. That 
brings up the problem of how to get rid 
of the accumulated stock without too 
great reductions. 


ATE deals us all a pretty hard knock 
when she refuses to let us have what 
we want, but it need not be a knock-out. 
By taking advantage of what we can get, 
we often get far more than we expected. It 
depends entirely on how we play the game 
whether we win or lose out in the end. 
The girl you see behind the counter in 
department stores, as you drift through 
the aisles, has a far better chance of 
reaching the heights of Success and a 
place among the high-salaried women 
than the stenographer who sits behind a 
typewriter and is regarded more or less 
as an automaton by her employer. 


newly caged, her little fists clenched and 
held out sideways at the end of rigid 
arms. 

“TI hear yer,” 


she spat at him, her voice 
the twang of a guitar string brought too 
taut. “I hear yer right enough. Now yer 


hear me. I’m seventeen, a-goin’ on ter 
eighteen, an’ ever since I can remember 
I been muckerin’ an’ getting yer meals 
an’ rowin’ yer boat an’ puttin’ yer ter 
bed when yer so drunk yer can’t get there 
yerself. I’m sick of it, damn sick of it, 
I tell yer. 

“Look here.”” She unclenched her fin- 
gers, held them out to him. Long, thin 
fingers they were, mud-begrimed and 
marked with scores of shell cuts, the nails 
of them brown and torn and broken. 
“Pretty, ain't they? An’ what do I get 
fer it? Curses an’ wallops an’ drunken 
snores an’ more work. 

“Yer listen ter me, now, Pap. Steppin’ 
outer my class, am I? Goin’ ter Hell 
‘cause I want ter stop bein’ a mucker? 
Well, if yer call goin’ out with Don Tel- 
lifer steppin’ outer my class, then I’m 
a-goin’ ter keep right on steppin’. I’m 
a’goin’ out with who I damn please!” 

Clem, drooling into his beard, reached 
for her again, but the door swung open 
and Jud filled its frame, huge and lub- 
berly, grinning, abashed. Clem turned to 
him. 

“Tell her ter keep ter home an’ away 
from the preacher feller or yer won't 
have no girl.” 

“He ain’t no preacher feller,” Allie cor- 
rected. 

“Pap’s a preacher,” her father cried. 
“All the worse. Ministers’ sons. Tell her, 
Jud.” 





Nonplussed for the moment, Jud stood 
gaping at one and then the other, his 
eyes, gray and stormy, coming back at 
last to Clem. 

“T ain’t nothin’ ter tell her,” he said. 
“I guess I ain’t got no call ter interfere. 
If'n she wants to go out with Tell’fer, 
why, I guess it ain’t none o’ my account.” 

“Yer her feller, ain’t yer?” Clem asked. 
“Ain’t yer no backbone?” 

Judd shook his head. 

“T ain’t never said nothin’ ter her. Did 

Allie? I ain’t never kissed yer, have 
ta 

“No,” 
ness in her tone. 
kissed me.” 

“Makes 
bornly to his point. 
yer Jud’s girl.” 

“T ain’t Jud’s girl. I ain’t no one’s girl,” 
Allie flared. “I’m a-goin’ out with who 
I damn please.” 

Jud nodded. “I guess that’s right. I 
guess you've a right.” 

Clem snorted disgustedly and sat down, 
and Jud remarked, to change the subject: 
“You folks’ll have ter hurry. Tide’s fallin’ 
an’ we've ter row ag’in’ the wind.” 

“My, back’s hurtin’ me,” said Clem. 

Allie responded, bitterness again in her 
voice: “Yer back’s always hurtin’ when 
there’s work ter be done. Yer ain’t rowed 
hardly since fu’st time I tried it.” 

From the corner she gathered an arm- 
ful of burlap bags for the quohogs and 
together the three went out and down to 
the two boats tied alongside the landing. 
Clem was first in his boat, taking the stern 
seat and lighting his pipe, making no move 
either to take the oars or to cast off. 

Jud said: “Let’s the three o’ us go in 
one boat terday,” but Allie, divining the 
purpose of his suggestion, quickly an- 
swered: “Tend yer own boat, Jud Curry. 
I've rowed before.” 


she answered, a trace of bitter- 
“No, yer ain’t never 
no odds,” Clem hung stub- 
“Whole village knows 


HEY set a course down the river, 

hugging the shore as much as possible 
to avoid the free sweep of the wind and 
gain the advantage of the tide which was 
setting in strong currents along the chan- 
nel at the edge of the march grass. Jud, 
rowing slowly with long, powerful sweeps, 
kept abreast easily, while Allie struggled 
bravely, her arms aching and the oar butts 
harsh against her palms. After a spell, 
working thus in silence, she began to take 
a grim pleasure with every pull of the 
oars; the exertion required to make head- 
way against the swell and head wind 
afforded in some measure an outlet for 
her emotions. Tell her who she'd go out 
with! (A long pull with her back bent 
double.) Steppin’ out of her class, was 
she? (Too strong on the right oar, a 
crab caught with the left.) Muckerin’ all 
her life! (Hard pull on the left and a 
back-slap of spray for Clem.) 

They rounded the bend at the mouth 
of the river and felt the full strength of 
the wind. Turning with the shore line 
toward the cove, now more than half 
gained, brought the whitecaps abeam the 
little skiff. Now and again they climbed 
over the side, drenching the girl and 
Clem, who sat silent and morose, unheed- 
ing either his daughter or the elements. 
Staying near-by to windward so as to 
break as much as possible the force of 
wind and sea, Jud called once, “Tough go- 





in’,” and lapsed again into silence when 
Allie made no reply. 


At last, around the arm of marshland 
shielding the cove they drew into water 
comparatively calm. Here they sought the 
shallows and Allie proceeded at once to 


work, lying flat in the bow seat, exploring | 


with her fingers the murky sea-bottom 


and dropping the black-shelled mollusks | 


into the bottom of the boat. Clem, be- 
fore he followed suit, smoked another 
pipe. Jud worked close at hand, his great 
length sprawled across the thwart of his 
craft, his shaggy black hair falling across 
his forehead and into the water. 


UCKERING requires little mental 
concentration; for the first time 
since she had done such work Allie’s re- 


flection in the water arrested her atten-| 
She was not | 


tion and gave her thought. 


pretty, she knew, although she possessed | 
attractiveness in a queer, pinched-feature | 
sort of fashion. Her hair was black, | 


blacker than Jud’s, and she had bobbed 
it herself, after the fashion of the up- 
town girls, with the aid of a pair of 
shears and the cracked mirror that hung 
above her bed. A breeze rippled the 
water, and her features danced. She did 
have nice teeth. The hard boards of the 
boat pressed against her flat breasts and 
hurt them. Perhaps, she thought, that 
was why they were flat; they had hurt 
her so since she could remember. 


If only she had some clothes! She had 
meant what she told Clem: she was going 
to have a dress! Somehow. A green 


dress, she hoped, with lace along the bot- 
tom and on the sleeves. They would be 
long sleeves; all her life she had worn 
short sleeves or no sleeves at all. Any- 
way, it would be a dress. She might let 
Don buy it for her. He had offered 
kindly. Wanted nothing in return. 
Don was not ashamed of her. Other 
boys in Wareham might have been. He 
was glad to have her at the movies with 
him, no matter how she was 
Tonight—he had asked her—they might 
go in his car to a dance in Onset. 
had never been to a dance; not inside. 
Once she and Jud, returning from the 
movies, had stood outside the Casino and 
listened to the music and seen the figures 
gliding past the doorway, black sleeves 


against bare shoulders, heads close to- 
gether. She had felt miserably alone that 
night. Jud had not seemed to mind. 


Methodically, 
thoughts and others 


mechanically, while these 
raced through her 
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dressed. 


| 


She | 


| 





head she continued to work. Clem did not | 


speak. Jud, fifty feet away, mucked in 
silence also. Jud was a good mucker. When 
they had finished, the pile of quohogs he 
had gathered would equal if not surpass 
the result of Clem’s and her own efforts. 

The tide ebbed, reached low, began 


swiftly to run in. She worked faster, rac- | 


until the water became too 
had ceased and was 


ing against it, 
deep. Clem already 


smoking. Jud continued, water up to his | 


armpits. Presently he, too, finished, and 
they started home. Strangely enough, 
wind did not change with the tide but 
held out of the southwest, and with wind 
and tide to aid them they moved swiftly. 

Opposite the first landing where the 


the | 


two boats separated, Jud rowed up close. | 


* he called. 
, and he said 


“I’m a-comin’ over later, 
The girl made no answer 
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again sharply Allie! I'm a’comin’ over 
bime-by.” 
Clem staring 
dering in his eyes 
“Come ahead,” she answered then. “I 


don't 


was at her, anger smol- 


care 


N THE afternoon, without further 

reference to their talk of the morning, 
Clem loaded the burlap bags filled with 
the harvest of three days’ muckering and 
set off in the boat up-river to Wareham 
Seeking a cause for this sudden display 
of industry, Allie discovered the uncorked, 
empty jug that had held his bootleg 
whisky. He would return about dusk, she 
knew, sodden and ill-smelling, unperturbed 
in a drunken stupor by either memories 
or prospects, with no brain to contem- 
plate past events and no desire on the 
future. Perhaps he would bring with him 
some of the received from the 
sale of the quohogs: perhaps he would 
not. It mattered little to Allie 


money 


One phase of this trend of events did 


drunk and abed, would 
her intended date 
with Don; sober, he might make ugly ob- 
jection. Had she been in doubt earlier 
whether to go out with Don that night, 
Clem’s domineering ultimatum would have 
Whether they danced or not 
difference; getting away for a 
the vividly oppressive high- 
surroundings the goal 


Clem 


obstacle to 


impress het 
ofier no 


ce ided her 
made little 
time from 
lights of her 
to be attained 

She had made Clem’s bed and her own 
and was on her knees engaged in scrub- 
bing the kitchen floor when Jud appeared. 
He came in with a monosyllable of greet- 
ing and sat down out of the way, watch- 
ing her for a spell 

Allie asked finally 
Jud After all, he not to blame, 
either for her unhappiness or his own 
satisfaction of self. She bore him no ill 
will 

I've et he 
an after-thought, “thanks.” 

With that he arose and, going to her, 
bent over and lifted her in his great arms 
clear from the floor. She made no move 
to resist, and when he carried her to a 
dry spot and put her down she stood im- 
passive in his arms, the wet brush against 
his chest, her eyes questioning him. 

“I come over ter kiss yer.” 

He delivered this as somewhat of a 
proclamation, and when she continued to 
make no move to escape him he smacked 
her loudly and moistly on the cheek. 

Disdainfully then she pushed him away. 

“7 hope yer liked it!” she scorned him. 
‘I hope yer gotta kick outer it! Yer a 
dead ringer for Valuntino with thet act, 
an’ if yer don’t give up muckerin’ an’ go 
in the movies yer'll miss yer callin’.” 

Aw, Allie,” he protested, “I ain’t never 
kiss yer before.” 

“Before?” she taunted. “Before! 
was thet a kiss? I didn’t know!” 

He stood silent before this blast. 

Pap’s been puttin’ bad ideas in yer 
I'm yer girl, he says. Yer me 
feller. Maybe it’s so. I didn’t know 
nothin’ abouten it. Come outer a clear 
sky, surprisen like.” 

Jud started, “Aw, Allie,” 
did not hear him. 

Yer listen ter me now, Jud, same’s 
my Pap listened ter me this mornin’. I 


was 


You had lunch, 


was 


answered, and added, as 


Say, 


noodle 


again, but she 
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ain’t yer girl. I ain’t nobody’s girl. Not 
yet. But there’s one thing damn sure, I 
ain’t a-goin’ta stick in Mucker Village all 
my life an’ get nothin’ fer it. My mother 
did thet, an’ what she get in the end? A 
hole in the ground same’s I'd get, and 
nobody left after her ter say she even 
was a good mucker 

“Maybe, same’s Pap thinks, I should 
make berlieve I’m a spoiled kid with 
three meals a day an’ a pianny ter play 
on an’ no schoolin’ but a coupla colleges 
an’ such. Maybe I should marry yer as 
Pap wants—though Gawd knows yer ain’t 
never asked me—an’ keep on muckerin’ 
forever. Maybe a lot o’ things, an’ maybe 
not a lot o’ things. But I’m a-goin’ta 
decide myself, an’ I’m a-goin’ta have 
some fun first.” 

“Yer got a right, I reckon,” Jud agreed, 
but she softened to him then. 

“Oh, I ain’t blamin’ yer, Jud. Yer been 
good ter me. I guess what fun I’ve had I 
got with yer. But I ain’t happy an’—an’ 
Jud, I don’t want ter marry no mucker. 
Leastwise, not yet. Can't yer see, Jud? 
Can’t yer see?”’ 

His gaze was above her head, beyond 
her, to the strip of blue river and green 
marshland showing through the window. 

“T guess I see, Allie. I guess yer right. 
Only—only it ain’t a-goin’ta be easy, girl, 
climbin’ outer Mucker Village. It’s 
harder’n it looks. An’ I guess I been 
thinkin’ some day we might get married. 
Us two. Guess I kinder been plannin’ on 
it.” 

She said: “Yer shouldn't oughter, Jud. 
Yer shouldn’t oughter.” An urge of ten- 
derness swept over her and she reached 
up to place her hands upon his shoulders. 

“Maybe some day, Jud. If I find 
climbin’ outer my class too hard goin’, 
I'll let yer know.” 

I guess yer'll make it easy enough, 
Allie. A girl like you can get anywheres 
she’s a mind. An’ if yer get away from 
bein’ a mucker, why I'll be glad for yer. 
I'll be glad.” 

When he had gone she knelt again to 
her scrubbing, her thoughts once more 
erased of Jud and centered in Don, draw- 
ing a contrast between Don’s life and 
her own. Another month would see the 
beginning of Don’s last year at Tuft’s; 
her own education she recalled as a dim 
haze of irregular attendance at the Ware- 
ham school and lies told to a persistent 
truant officer. When she had reached the 
age when the law no longer compelled her 
to go to school—just when she was be- 
ginning to realize school held something 
for her besides the taunts of the luckier 
up-town kids—Clem had taken her out. 


YET, she remembered, Don never had 
given indication of recognizing any 
disparity in their mode of life. In her 
companionship he had even exhibited a 
certain pride. For what she was, he had 
accepted her friendship and asked no 
questions. 

The floor finished, she went about pre- 
paring supper, cooking only enough for 
herself in the realization that Clem, should 
he return in time for the evening meal, 
would be in no humor to afford it atten- 
tion. She ate when it was prepared, seated 
at the table in such a manner that she 
could see out across the river water, now 
burnished copper with the reflection of 
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the setting sun, now dark with the shadow 
of the night clouds. The wind had fallen, 
the pine sentinels on the shoulder of 
Tucker’s Point blended in irregular, un- 
stirring outline. It was flood-tide again 
over the marsh; the gulls had breasted 
the calming waters. Over the marshes a 
pair of hawks swooped in search of sup- 
per. A great blue heron boomed from 
somewhere along the farther shore, the 
sound reverberating in the twilight still- 
ness. Later, when he had gorged on the 
little shiners and snapper bluefish running 
in with the tide currents, he would lazily 
flap his old wings and go drifting off 
against the night sky, long legs trailing 
out behind. A star appeared in the patch 
of velvet showing through the open win- 
dow. 
It was suddenly dark. 


LEM was later even than was his cus- 
tom; he had not returned when two 
streamers of light and a blast of horn on 
the back road apprised Allie of Don’s 
presence. She left the house immedi- 
ately, turning low the lamp she had 
lighted and placed by the window to guide 
Clem’s footsteps from the boat landing. 
Don lolled behind the wheel, wearing 
a light top-coat over his dark-blue coat 
and white linen knickers. 

“Think I was never coming?” he called 
as he approached. 

“T wasn’t thinkin’ “bout yer a-tall,” 
Allie replied sharply; then laughed at the 
expression on his face. 

“I never know when you're fooling,” 
he protested. Then: “Are we going to 
that dance at Onset? You know you half 
promised.” 

Allie, getting in beside him, shook her 
head. 

“Yer know I can’t, Don. 
ride.” 

“But I want to dance,” he persisted. 
“Listen, Allie. Is it because you haven't 
got a dress?” 

She nodded, looking down at her woolen 
skirt, her bare legs. 

“If I had brought you a dress and some 
stockings and a pair of shoes—would you 
go then, Allie?” 

Sudden’ panic seized her. 

“Yer didn’t, Don! Yer didn’t do that!” 

For answer he reached into the rear 
seat and unclasped a bag and spilled into 
her lap a shimmering green thing of silk 
and spangles. 

“There's the dress,” he said. “And 
stockings and a pair of pumps. Lord, I 
hope they fit.” 

They were in her lap—those things of 
which she had dreamed so often—beauti- 
ful dress, stockings sheer and coolly white, 
little pumps of patent leather that must 
be far too small for her feet. Dress and 
stockings and shoes. She stared at them 
dumb, unseeing, for tears that never had 
come before were very near the surface. 

“I can’t,” she told him at last. “Don’t 
yer see I can’t, Don.” 

“Please, Allie. You can. If a fellow 
loves you and wants you to go out and 
gives you some clothes so you can, why 
—why, it’s all right, Allie.” 

She shook her head again, hiding the 
tears. 

“T can’t take ’em, Don. 
could. But not that way. 
Much as I want ’em.” 


Let’s just 


I thought I 
Not ever. 





He grasped at the germ of a new idea. 

“But you could just borrow them, Al- 
lie. You could wear them just tonight, 
and I could take them back tomorrow. I 
want you to go, and you want to go, and 
there’d be nothing wrong.” 

She lifted her head, a new hope flood- 
ing over the pain in her heart. The green 
dress was no longer blurred. 

“You could do that, Allie,” striking 
while the iron was yet hot. 

“T might. I guess I could do thet. 
yer really want me.” 

“Good scout,” he said, and swung out 
of the side of the car. “I’m going for a 
little walk up the road. When you're 
ready, call out.” 

He had not disappeared beyond the 
glow of the headlights when Allie was 
slipping out of her own scant garments. 
Breathlessly she drew on the stockings, 
taking care lest she tear them, exclaim- 
ing aloud at their sheer beauty, a beauty 
which disguised the thinness of her legs 
ind lent to them some semblance of at- 
tractiveness. 

Over her head she slipped the dress 
and felt its smothery coolness flood down 
past her shoulders. It fell in a cascade 
of green and silver, ending abruptly at 
the white silk just below her knees. Nor 
did its lack of sleeves give her even a 
tinge of disappointment. 

Finally and a little grimly, she thrust 
her feet into the pumps, determined that 
they should not be too small—and per- 
haps this determination had something 
to do with the result, for they were snug 
but not too tight. And close to ecstasy, 
she discovered she could wriggle her toes 
in them. 

Then, dressed as she had often 
dreamed of being, she peered into the 
little mirror and arranged her hair as best 
she could. Her reflection pleased her; in 
her heart there was no compunction. 

“All ready, Don!” she called. 


If 


so 


E CAME out of the dark into the 

glare of the headlights, moved 
swiftly toward the car and stood abruptly, 
taken aback at what he beheld 

“Allie-—say, Allie. You're beautiful!” 

She laughed, delighted. 

“The clothes are pretty. It ain’t me.” 

He said no more but climbed in behind 
the wheel and started the motor, and they 
moved off down the road which ran 
parallel with the river and an eighth of a 
mile above it. 

Mucker Village with its oil lamps and 
dark outlines of ugly shacks soon lay be- 
hind. In the promise of what beckoned 
ahead Allie basked as in a dream. Her 
daytimes as well as her nights had been 
filled with visions of dances—dances and 
green dresses and silk stockings and lit- 
tle black pumps. And boys. Boys like 
Don, big and clean. Boys in knickers. 
She started to hum. 

“You happy, Allie?” 

She snuggled beside him. 

“Yer know I am.” 

A little farther on, where the pines 
swept shadowy arms in a black arch over- 
head, Don slowed the car. 

“May I kiss you, Allie?” 

They came to a stop, the motor pur- 
ring softly. She made no answer. Her 
head rested against his shoulder. Their 
lips met. 


Presently they moved on again with- 
out words, turning from the back road 
into the narrow Main Street of Wareham 
with its few shops and single car track. 
Past the little white church where Don’s 
father preached on Sundays, beyond the 


white-painted Tellifer home looming 
through the black giants of elms along 
the drive they swept, and the car seemed 
to have become a thing alive, exultant. 
Through the town and out again on the 
other side, crossing the railroad tracks | 
and the bridge over the river where the 
water took an S-curve past the boat- 
building plant and opposite the station. 

“Cold?” Don asked once, and Allie 


shook her head. 


ROM the main highway to Buzzard’s 

Bay town they turned sharply to the 
right along the road that leads through 
Onset and swings back to the thorough- 
fare over the new bridge five miles past 
the cliffs. 

‘“Let’s go on down to Bourne and watch 
the boat go through the canal,” Don sug- 
gested as they approached the Casino on 
the rise of the hill before the brilliantly 
lighted square. ‘We can come back later. 
It’s early yet.” 

“T ain’t never seen it,” Allie agreed, so 
they moved slowly in the congested traffic 
through the square with its crowd of sum- 
mer folks, its bowling alleys, hot-dog stand 
and dance hall and out on to the less 
pepulated roadway beyond. At Bourne 
they drove up the road to the canal, lin- 
ing up abreast with the scores of cars that 
nightly await the passing of the boat 
bound from Boston to New York. 

It came soon after they arrived, all 
afire with lights and to Allie the biggest 
boat in the world. A band played, couples 
strolled about the decks and people lined 
the rails to wave their hands as the vessel 
moved swiftly with the tide which races 
through. It seemed to Allie that she might 
reach out an arm and touch the boat. 
Might step out of the car and be aboard, 
bound for New York. With Don, away 
from Mucker Village. Away from muck- 
ering and Clem. And Jud... But Jud 
wouldn't mind. He would be happy, he 
told her, if she succeeded in getting away 
Jud would be happy if she were happy. 

All too suddenly the boat was gone, a 
dim light in the dark, and they were re- 
turning to Onset 

“Some day,” Don said suddenly, “may- 
be we'll go to New York together. Just 
you and I. If you want to.” 

“I ain't sure,’ she replied, wondering 
if thoughts of Jud accounted for her sud- 
den depression. 

But when they had parked the car back 
at Onset and were on the wide veranda 
of the Casino dance hall overlooking the 
street thronged with laughing, bare-headed 
girls and fellows in knickers and gay 
sweaters or jackets, this unexplained de- 
pression left her as suddenly as it had de- 
scended, like something evanescent, and 
she found herself alive to the joy of her 
new surroundings. 

The floor and the settees surrounding 
it were crowded; there was an intermis- 
sion. Never, Allie thought, had she seen 
such pretty girls, certainly never such 
beautiful dresses. But she could find no 
dress more magnificent than her own— 
the one she was wearing. 
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“Ver 
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Why should I be ashamed of you?” 
he asked I'm proud of you, Allie 
It was not until their fourth dance that 
Allie remembered her hands. A blue-fire 
diamond on the finger of a girl dancing 
ahead brought her own thoughts out of 
dreamland and back to het poor, 
bruised, unadorned hands. Her right hand, 
upon was out there for all 
the world to see She tried to close her 
fingers and hide their torn and 
found she could not do so without assum- 
ing an awkward It was as if 
she were being discovered. She was an 
interloper. Here she had no right to be. 
They would discover her. Once it was 
planted in her | she found she could 
not dislodge the thought 
She insisted that they sit out 
lance, and when, above a blare of sax- 
ophone, she heard a girl near-by say, “Her 
hair! Allie brushed her own straggling 
strands back with a little pani 
gesture and looked around. The 
had spoken was looking at her, amusement 
in her glance 
They danced the next number, for it 
was growing late \ little of her happi- 
ness had departed. And during the first 
encore Allie rigid 
stand. The ther 1 pretty 
blonde she had seen in Wareham, had 
iid “Mucker! There no mistak- 
ing the word No mistaking the laugh- 
ing, scornful toss of her head. No mis- 
the amazed, quick gla of the 
partner 
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turned sharply from the red-faced blonde 
and pushed her way through the crowd 
that sought to close about them. At her 
elbow Don followed. They were in the 
street in a minute, had the car started in 
another 
I'm sorry 

wouldn't have 
world.’ 

She 
the farther 
the door 

Yer take me home,” was all she said. 

In silence they drove back along the 
Onset road, through Wareham again and 
the back road above the river 
leading to Mucker Village. All her happi- 
had fled. In place of it there re- 
mained an ache of heart no words could 
assuage. Mucker! They had recognized 
her! She had not fooled them! Out of 
her class, as Clem had said. A sob es- 
caped her compressed lips 

Irrelevantly Don was 
‘There's another car parked here. 
cars " 

She 
was so 
first 

“One's a doctor.” There was something 
of anxiety in Don’s voice 

She saw it all then—the two cars, one 
with its green cross, the light blazing 
from many lamps in all the Mucker Vil- 
lage shacks, a little group about her own 
home. She sprang from the car and 
started to run down the hill, forgetting 
the clothes she wore, slipped and fell, 
picked herself up and ran again and 
reached the yard finally 

Out of a haze in which by some strange 
paradox certain things left an indelible 
impression upon her brain, she made out 
a man with long whiskers who looked at 
ker curiously, startled. Syd Monahan, 
who lived next to Jud, exclaimed: “Here’s 
Allie, now!” 

‘Gawd, looka the rig 
some one else croaked 

She was in the kitchen in another in 
stant. Mrs. Monahan, with a shawl about 
her shoulders, bent over the stove, tempt- 
ing a fire. In the center of the room Jud 
stood hollow-eved 

Allie cried: “Tell me, Jud! What’s the 
natter!” Looked past him to the quilt- 
curtain drawn in the doorway of Clem’s 
room 

Jud answered 
dead. Clem’s dead 
river comin’ home 
found him.” 

Sick with the smell of the smoking 
lamps. sick with the heart inside her, Al- 
lie stood there reeling in the mud-stained 
that had delighted her but a 
hours before. Clem was dead. Clem 
dead Well, what did it matter? 
What difference did that make? The room 
began to spin around her. A big hand— 
Jud’s—was tight upon her arm 

Outside she heard a woman cackle. 

Flighty gad-about. Too good fer her 
No good oher an’ her 


Allie, 
had it 
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happen for the 
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ee YRM throughout the day swept 
£1 down river from the northeast. Rain 


beat against the shack with the sound of 


sand sifting on paper. Unmindful of it, 
Allie stood in the doorway, watching the 
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black shadows of the pines tossing before 
the wind. The storm was friendly. 

A few lights burned in the shacks near- 
by. Mucker Village was going to bed. 
Another day ended, another day like all 
the rest. Tomorrow would be just a rep- 
etition of all those that had gone be- 
fore. Nothing ever changed in Mucker 
Village. And nothing ever would 
change, either for Mucker Village or for 
Allie 

Beyond the slow rise of ground to the 
left of the river bank, a darker shadow 
in the night and storm, lifted the crown 
of Clover Hill. Those who had wearied 
long of Mucker Village rested there in 
peace, Allie thought. They were out of 
their class at last, merged with countless 
millions who had already gone the in- 
evitable road. 

It had struck her suddenly that there 
lay the answer she was seeking: It mat- 
tered nothing, made no impression upon 
the unescapable end, whether you spent 
your short sphere of life within the nar- 
row, dirty confines of a fisher settlement 
or in some palace on a hilltop. You came 
finally to that place where all paths, all 
lives, converged, merged—with a com- 
mon goal, somewhere out beyond the 
boundaries of space and time and the 
little stingy picket fences of sorrow and 
happiness. 

There was a Something beyond that 
was the goal. Those who slept there on 
Clover Hill had found it. Life—this life 
—was but a stepping-stone to its begin- 
ning. The beginning—that was it—not 
the end. The beginning, not the end! Al- 
lie had no mind to fathom it; she knew 
only, for the first time, comfort of its 
promise. 


ER mother had died in Mucker Vil- 

lage, had stayed by Clem when he 
had needed her. And who was there to 
say that, resting on Clover Hill, she had 
not found all that the world has sought 
since ever the world began? And Clem, 
his muckering also at an end, was by her 
side. Out of his class at last. 

Down past the river mouth the bay 
would be flat beneath the rain. The cove, 
where there was muckering to be done 
tomorrow—for many, many tomorrows— 
would be like a sheet of many-flawed 
glass 

Allie’s gaze held in that direction 
a long time, and when she finally turned 
to close the door she saw that Jud’s lamp, 
besides her own, was the only one yet 
burning in Mucker Village. 

Comfort also in that, 
Comfort in Jud. 

The light streamed forth suddenly from 
Jud’s doorway. He stood there. a giant 
of a man, silhouetted against the bright 
background. Homely, sturdy, comfort- 
able. A man who had faith in her. Per- 
haps Clem had been like Jud once. 

“All right, Allie?” he called. 

She waved to him and called 
“All right, Jud.” 

“See yer in the mornin’ then. Tide’s 
at eight.” 

This new comfort, this queer little hap- 
piness she could not understand, made 
her voice resolute as she answered. 

“See yer early, then. Good night. Good 
night, Jud.” 


she 


thought. 


back, 
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—continued from page 42 


anything sentimental in our friendship,” 
she went on. “I consider you just a pal, 
Austin, and I want you to think of me in 
the same light. Of course,” she pressed 
his arm with a gesture half gay, half ten- 
der, “we were on the verge of a little 
sentimental flare-up last spring,” her low 
laugh became indulgent, “but now—Aus- 
tin, I want you to tell me all about it.” 

“Oh, Geraldine, I have told you, you 
know. After tonight I suppose,” his 
features suffered some sort of a con- 
vulsion, “I suppose we'll be engaged.” 

“And you're happy! Oh, how happy 
you are, Austin Page! She stopped him 
under the corner light. ‘Look at me, 
Austin.” 

He faced her, his eyes a rather miser- 
able and defiant gray, his mouth sulky. 
Oh, gosh! Look here, Gerry,” the stiff- 
ness went from about his lips suddenly 
and words began tumbling out, “I'll tell 
you how it is. I couldn’t tell anybody 
else, but you're a pal, like you said. 
We've been friends for so long. Not sen- 
timental, but just friends, like you said. 
You've been away, but I’ve thought of 
you. I’ve thought how wonderful it is 
when a girl can be like you are—just 
friends with a man, see.”” The impatience 
with which he had received and the 
promptitude with which he had forgotten 
the numberless small tinted letters he 
had had from her had gone completely 
from his mind. 

“Go on, Austin.” Her hand was light 
and comforting on his arm. 

“Look here, Gerry, it’s this. Why does 
a girl’s family—look here, when a man 
rushes a girl in this town it doesn’t always 
mean—why does a girl—why does her 
family i 

“Oh,” there was comprehension in her 
tone. “Oh, Austin—’” There was sym- 
pathy. “You're being forced.” 

“Not that.” He frowned. 

“But you feel—” she paused delicately. 
“Don’t you?” 

“Yes.” He sighed in some faint meas- 
ure of relief. “That’s it.” 

“A man has to be clever,” she medi- 
tated, “to handle a situation like that.” 

“Cleverness doesn’t help,” he said rue- 
fully. “Just forget about it, Gerry. For- 
get I ever told you.” 

“Of course,” she agreed. “I knew a 
man once,” she went on slowly, “who 
was in a position like that and he pro- 
tected himself by becoming engaged to 
another girl.” 

“You mean he 

“Yes. He worked a sort of finesse.” 
She looked carefully away from him. 
“This girl had been away, and he pre- 
tended to the first girl that she was hold- 
ing him to promises she thought he'd 
made before she'd left. As though you 
ind I, for instance—it’s funny, I have 
just come back to town “4g 

“I know,” he said gloomily. 
scarcely listening. 

“If you, Austin, would want to pretend 
vou were engaged to me 

“What!” 

“T said, Austin, why not tell Dulcie that 
since I've come home I am holding you 





” 








He was 





to some understanding? Why, it would 
be the simplest thing in the world,” her 
voice rose. “We were going about to- 
gether some before I left for Europe, you 
know.” 

“But 

“No, don’t talk; listen. Just tell Dulcie 
tonight, for instance, that I’m pressing 
some claim you never dreamed existed. 
There!” She laughed triumphantly. 

“Tell her we’re engaged?” he reflected 
uncertainly. Then hope dawned slowly 
in his eyes. “Do you think it would 
work, Gerry?” 

“Certain. Will you do it?” She 
laughed and caught his arm. 

“If—if I can. If only I can.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Y-yes. You mean tell just Dulcie?” 

“Yes.” She thought for a moment. 
“Just Dulcie.” 

“She wouldn’t be likely to tell any one 
else, would she? I—I believe I'll do it, 
Gerry.” 

“Good. It will be simply wonderful if 
I can feel I’ve helped you in this. Will 
you ‘phone me after you’ve seen her?” 

“Yes.” He looked at her in silent 
admiration for a moment. “You've got 
a great head, Gerry,” he said. 

“And you won't back down?” 

“Tl try not to, Gerry. Gee, I don’t 
know why you let me use you like 
this 

“Don’t think about me, Austin. Until 
tonight, that is, when you call me up to 
tell me you've been firm and clever.” A 
gay, encouraging peal of her laughter 
floated after him. 








| WAS eleven-fifteen that night when 
Austin called Geraldine. 

“Hello, Austin? You did? Oh, Austin, 
how glad I am for you. 

“Of course it wasn’t easy, you poor 
boy. You're sure you made her under- 
stand? 

“Of course she’d be brave. 

“Oh, dear, don’t thank me, Austin. 
Any girl would have done the same thing, 
any girl who wanted to be a real friend, 
that is. Shall I see you tomorrow eve- 
ning, then? 

“Of course I want to see you, goose. 
Besides, we'll have to see one another 
for a while for Dulcie’s benefit!” Her 
laugh was gay, impersonal. 

It rang in Austin’s ears as he bounded 
up the stairs. He felt inexpressibly free 
and light-hearted. On the _ border-line 
of sleep Dulcie’s little chin held high as 
it had looked when he stumblingly ex- 
plained his pseudo engagement came 
somehow into his reflections, and it was a 
disturbing factor. On the whole, how- 
ever, he was happier than he had been 
in weeks 

Lunching with Phil Wells the next day, 
he said casually: “By the way, I’m going 
up to see Geraldine Powers tonight.” 

“What about Dulcie?” Phil asked 
curiously. 

“That’s all over.” He 
less gesture. 

“We all rather thought Gerry 
ning for you last spring,’ 
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l | ntly When her re- 
laxed that would be the signal that it 
over and he ld go home. He 
1, and happened to raise his eyes 
There on the stairs ing down toward 
them with wide, startled was the 
little cameo lady 
Geraldine 
simultaneous with Austin’s start 
ildine came out of her trance 
her eves and slipped from his 
W hy Mother 
“Oh Geraldine! The little 
seemed to crumple into herself there on 


her 


tenth song, and just 
is deciding that he 
ai usi¢ 


uch about 
reporte d 
pulle d him 


ottered cigaret 


she 
She 


rose 
cant tell vou 
then 


him now see 


were ore 


pursing 
She Confused, 


put an 


Walted pattie irms 
was 
walle 
con 


eyes 


Her cry was 
and Ger- 


Geraldine!” 


opened 
embrace 


lady 
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the stairs until all Austin could see of 
her was her sorrowful eyes, staring. “Oh, 
Geraldine,” she murmured again brokenly. 
\ustin stared back in paralyzed fascina- 
tion Was she going to cry? 

Mother,” he heard the girl begin, “I 
—I—that is, we—come down and meet 
my fiancé, Mother. We—we're engaged, 
Austin and I. Aren’t we, Austin?” 

Austin shifted his eyes to her. 
paralysis held him 

Aren't we, Austin?” 

Of,” he gulped, “of course.” 

Oh!” The little old lady revived and 
pattered down the stairs with arms out- 
stretched. As in some sort of horrible 
nightmare in which he was able to see 
people move about him and hear them 
talk without being able to move or make 
i sound of his own accord, Austin stood. 
He felt the little old lady’s thin arms 
about his neck, felt her moth kiss 
and heard her murmur, “My dear, dear 
boy.’ 

What could I do, Austin?” She was 
gone then and Gerry was appealing to 
him. “You can see what Mother’s like. 
I—I had to tell her something, didn’t I? 
Somehow your having told Dulcie we 
were engaged popped into my head and 
before I knew what I was doing, I'd 
said it Austin?” 

He silent 

Gracious, don’t look so blue.” She 
laughed now Whatever made you kiss 
me, anyway, Austin? I sur- 
prised 

She called him next day at noon. “How 
is my—my,”’ laughter overcame her, 
how's my fiance?” she managed at 
length 

“Fine,” Austin said stiffly 

I just called to say good-bye,” her gay 
voice went on. “Going to town for a few 
days’ shopping. I'll stay with Esther.” 

His heart gave a relieved leap Of 
course, he'd forgotten how clever Gerry 
was. Shed know how to handle that 
business of her mother thinking they were 
She’d go out of town for a 
and the whole thing 


That 


sott 


was 


was so 


engaged 
few weeks 
blow over 


would 


UT five days later she called again. 
There was dismay in her voice. 

Something terrible has happened, Austin. 
Yes, I'm back. Something really vicious 
has happened, Austin. I—I don’t know 
what you'll think. Can you come up to- 
night ?’ 

\ half-hour later he was sitting facing 
her, panic in his eyes 
“Your mother—she 

But she did, Austin. She did. I’ve 
old you over and over. She sent out 
announcements and invitations for an en- 
gagement luncheon and—and everything. 
I left Tuesday, never dreaming ‘ 

She—she did all that without 
sulting you?” 

Yes. I tell you, I never dreamed 

Austin mopped his brow and stared at 
her bleakly. “What are you going to 
do?” 


What 


didn’t, Gerry?” 


’ 
t 


con- 


” 


we, 
him 


” 


am 7 going to do? It’s 
isn’t it, Austin?” she reminded 
gently. “Oh, if only you hadn’t—— 
“Hadn't what, Gerry?” 
“Kissed me that night.’ 
But look here. You—you 
“Please remember,” her voice trembled, 
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“please remember that I undertook this 
to—to help you out, Austin.” 
“But you say the invitations are out?” 
“Yes. And Mother’s seen the caterer, 
and everything. She just delights in 
doing things like that. It was all to be 
a surprise for me when I came back.” 
“It’s certainly a surprise to me, Gerry. 
But look here, you can call it off— 
“But Austin, think of the position it 
would place me in!” 


HE WEEK dragged 
came and went. 

Then came the night Gerry took him 
up to see her grandmother, enthroned 
on the second floor. Old J. B. Powers’ 
mother, nut-brown and wrinkled. Her 
hands were shaking with excitement as 
she opened a blue cloisonné jewel case 
and extended a ring toward Austin. “It 
was my mother’s engagement ring, and 
mine! I saved it for Geraldine. You 
can have it reset as you like, boy. 

Outside the door Austin grasped Ger- 
aldine’s hand so tightly that she gasped 

“Look here, Gerry,” he said, “you're 
getting yourself into a terrible mix-up.” 

“7’m getting myself into a terrible mix- 
up, Austin?” she asked gently. “I thought 
it was you, with your wanting to break 
off from Dulcie Waters. I thought it 
was you,” her voice was soft, “who kissed 
me in the hall that night.” 

“Take this, at any rate.” 
the ring upon her. 

“You'll have to keep it, I'm afraid,” 
she faltered. “You'll have to have it re- 
set, Austin. Grandmother won't rest 
until she sees it on my finger.” 

“But Gerry,” he was impatient, “can’t 
you see it’s getting worse every day? 
Let’s end it. Folks will talk for a while, 
but they'll forget about it.” 

“It’s easy enough for a man. It’s— 
it’s the girl who suffers. Oh, if only 
Mother weren't so fond of you, Austin. 
And Father—Father is so pleased he’s 
going to promote Nick Barardy and give 
you his place.” 

“On—on the strength of 

“Just possibly.” Her eyes narrowed a 
little as she watched him. 

He got up. “Do you mind if I go 
now. I have to be home early.” 

With a smothered “Good night” he 
plunged down the steps and away. 

At his own door enlightenment swooped 
upon him. “She planned it!” he 
breathed incredulously. “She doesn’t 
mean to let me go.” 


on; another 


thrust 


He 


HE night passed. With the first gray 

light of morning Austin was up, 
throwing things into a bag, writing two 
notes. One to his mother, the other to 
Gerry Powers. 

I’m leaving town, the note to Gerry 
read. Perhaps your mother knows how 
to announce the breaking of an engage- 
ment. Ask her. Tell your father I’m 
taking a position in metals in the city. 
Tell your grandmother I'll send the ring 
by registered mail. Good-bye. Austin. 


At the station a big, booming voice 
wafted over a pile of luggage and pene- 
trated Austin’s consciousness. “Well, 
Mother, have you got the tickets?” 

“Please don’t ask that again, Dad,” a 
smaller, rather silvery voice requested 





patiently. “That’s the 

“Oh, ho, the old man sends her South 
for the winter and she high-hats him last 
thing before she leaves.” 


seventh time.” 


voice. It was fury, probably, he thought. 

“Look here, you’ve got to look at me. 
I want to tell you I’m sorry. I made 
a terrible mistake. I was a fool, that’s 





“No, Dad, but seven times seem enough all. Just a fool. I’ve left the Powers’ 
to ask if we have the tickets.” The plant, Dulcie. We aren’t engaged any 
voice fell on the ears of the boy behind more, Geraldine and I. Please look.” 
the trunks like the pealing of rather sad She did. “Oh, Austin, how could 
little bells. you?” 

“I wish she’d chirk up, Mother,” the He caught her hand and .she -didn’t 
booming voice was worried. “What’s the take it away. He held it humbly. He 
matter with her? Still thinking about knew now what her eyes were like. Stars. 
that young sheik?” With tears in them they were like stars. 

“Let her alone, Father.” An _ older “Do you think, Dulcie, you'll ever for- 
feminine voice broke in, reprovingly. give me?” 

“Well,” the big voice was chastened, “P-perhaps.”’ 

“we have eight minutes. Let’s go in and “Do you think you'll meet any one 
get warm.” you'll like in the South?” 

“T'll wait here,” the silvery one de- “N-no, Austin.” 
murred He caught her other hand and she let 

A plump, middle-aged woman and a_ him have that, too. One minute of the 
hearty looking man emerged around the three remaining until train time, two 
trunks. Austin watched them go up the minutes 
platform He broke the silence humbly. ‘What 

“Dulcie.” He was looking hungrily did your father and mother say? They'll 
at what he could see of a small face never have any use for me, I guess, will 
under a close hat. “Oh, Dulcie!” they?” 

The portion of a face that he could “Mother said you were forced into it, 
see was a chin, and it tilted slowly up- probably. By her family, you know. 
ward until it showed in outline firm and Mother said, ‘The dear boy prob- 
small and white against the winter sky. ably——’”’ 

“Dulcie,” he begged, “please look at “Dulcie, she said that?” 
me.” “Yes.” 

She didn’t look. She didn’t answer. ‘The dear boy—’ She said that?” 
There was nothing he could do but stand “Yes, Austin.” 
ind watch something round and glimmer- “Oh, Dulcie.” 
ing come slowly down the side of that The train crashed in. She searched 
chin. It was a tear frantically for a handkerchief and then 

“You're crying,” he said hoarsely. had to take his to dab at the eyes that 

“I’m not.” Something choked her were like stars. 

2 SS5 
W ant to Own a Flower Shop? 
—continued from page 43 
that I had ironed so carefully before When I had walked out of the cor- 
dawn! Poor little suit and neat black set shop for the last time, I went to 
hat! The casting director turned purple Washington on a visit, and there I got 
looking at them my big idea. Standing in front of a 

“Get into your riding-habit quick,” he beautiful florist shop window one day, 

said wishing I could afford an armful of red 


“T haven’t any,” I stammered. 


He stared at me. “Well, a formal gown 
then. We can use you in the ballroom 
scene. Better get your tea-gowns and 


masquerade costume out, too.” 

I was almost in tears. Ten dollars a 
day—some days—and a_ million-dollar 
wardrobe! “I haven’t—” I began. 

He would not stop to listen. “What'd 
yuh think we could do with yuh? Yuh 
can’t play poor-but-virtuous-stenographer 
roles ALL o’ the time. Get out!” .I got, 
and never again did I darken the doors of 
a movie studio. 

Then I became the “orange demon of 
Broadway” and took to tearing up and 
down the Great White Way in a bright 
orange flivver as demonstrator of a cer- 
tain automobile device intended to keep 
the radiator cool. 

The only trouble was that after the 
first five minutes that old flivver would 
begin to hiss and steam like a coffee per- 
colator. 
and I took to 





It got to be a strain, 
corsets—selling, not wearing them, I 
mean. And, as I’ve said already, that 
was a strain, too. 


roses, I saw a man inside rather clumsily 


arranging a vase of flowers for the display 


“Why,” I said to myself, “don’t they have 
women for that work?” Then I stopped 
short. If there was a job to be had in 
a New York flower shop, I meant to have 
it! 


HURRIED back to New York, to find 

that an unknown uncle in England had 
providentially left me about two thousand 
dollars. I blandly started out with my 
little fortune to take my choice among 
Manhattan’s flower shop. 

Well, I soon found out how futile 
money is without experience. The big 
flower shops of New York were doing 
very nicely, thank you, without me or my 
two thousand dollars. 

Finally I turned humble and applied at 
a small shop on a side street. The owners, 
a man and his wife, consented to take me 
in as partner-apprentice. 

If I had ever thought, as most people 
do, of a woman florist as an ethereal 
creature in pastel organdy, floating be- 
tween masses of roses and orchids, for 








Read, if Gray! 


A wise man or woman won't use a dan- 
gerous hairdye; nor anything that gives 
hair the dull, dyed look that’s worse than 
grayness, Kolor-Bak is a very different 
proposition! A clean,colorless liquid which 
gently and gradually brings the hair to the 
color it should be. Your hair is unharmed 
—doesn’t even lose its lustre—and the 
scalp is actually benefited! 


Blonde or brunette; auburn, brown or 
black; no matter about the shade, for the 
one bottle of this clear liquid is right for 
everybody. Lots of people you know may 
use it—you can’t detect it! Kolor-Bak will 
give you the same perfect results; that’s 
guaranteed when you buy it. 


Kolor-Bak 


Banishes Gray Hair 


C A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Enter this profitable and uncrowded pro 
feasion, where you are prec tically your 

t ne 

ar d are 


I “Jarrell, Pres. Div. 16 


Standard Bu a institute, Buffalo, N.Y. 





A Shapely Foot is a joy Forever 


FEET 


BEAUTIFY YOUR 


*The “Perfection” Toe Spring 
REMOVES THE ACTUAL 
CAUSE of the BUNION or en- 
larged joint. Worn at night, with 
auxiliary appliance forday use 

Send outline of foot 


Straighten Your Toes 
Banish That 
Bunion 
Any other foot trouble? 


C. R. ACFIELD a: 
Dept. 95, 1328 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Multitudes of persons with defective 
hearing and Head Noises enjoy con- 
versation, go to Theatre and Church 
because they use Leonard Invisikge 
Antiseptic Ear Drums. Tiny Meg- 
aphones fitting in the Ear entirely 
out of sight. No wires, batteries 
or head piece. They are Unseen 
Comforts and inexpensive. Writefor .- 
— and sworn statement $ 
the inventor who was himself dea 











which she would presently receive a price | A. 0. LEONARD, Inc., Suite 237 70 Sth fine. New York 
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their cost, I 
hes, Or rather in 
The florist 


repented in sack- 
sweaters and 
undergoes great 
und, from 
r, from 
ind sharp 
constantly 
a sore 
osphere 
Mas ictually 
a snowstorm to get 
orning in my damp, 
t shop, 
1or 


il l down 
but when I had heard 
little holes-in-the-wall quoted at 
thousands a year, I had to go far- 
ther out I found a Park Avenue 
location, which would give me 
though it was beyond the 
Gold Coast otf 


own 
rents 


prestige 
limits of 
New York 

I turned carpenter 
to make sure the 
lowed my plans 
the ice-box and sat 
the world 

The minimum 
is about five thousand 
you are willing to work day 
night and live very cheaply for the 
year. Of this, you will need 
thousand tor a good ice-box 
rest will go for rent, turniture 
flower bills, and you 
work your- 
town 


the real 
and painter, 
decorations fol- 
Then I installed 
down to survey 
capital in a city 
provided 
and 


first 
one 
The 
and 
will have 
self. Of 
you could start a 
money 

In New York florists buy 
their stock from the flower market 
on Twenty-eighth Street 


current 
to do all the 
course, in a 
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bill is the last paid in any household ac- 
counting 
It took diplomacy to eliminate the bad 
accounts from my list without offending 
any who was “good pay 
As far as I could, | employed helpers, 
first a bookkeeper, then a man florist and 
girl assistant 
After the first year or 
was paying a comfortable 


one 


some Ss 


two the shop 
living, and I 


How to Become a 


Woman Florist 


ONSIDER Irene Hayes, who at 

thirty years of age holds an out- 
standing position among successful New 
York florists 

To make good in floristry, says Irene, 
you must: 

1. Learn the manual work of the 
shop. To do this, you may have to 
work for a ye W Wee ks for nothing After 
that, the first year’s salary should be 
thirty or forty dollars a week ; the second 
year’s, fifty; the third or fourth year’s, 
if you are especially competent, one 
hundred. 

2. Study the bookkeeping of the bus- 
iness. The best horticulturist in the 
world will go bankrupt very presto, if 
he lets his books slide 

3. Save, beg or borrow several thou- 
sand dollars before you open a shop of 
your own. You can’t expect any profits 
for the first six months 

4. Buy the best 
possibly afford, a large variety at first, 
your stock to meet the 
of your special clientele. 


flowers you can 


fatier re duc ing 
de finite nee ds 

5. Organize an efficient and prompt 
delivery service. Weddings and funerals 
wait for no florist. 

6. Advertise, directly and by word of 
mouth. Net up a bridge party 
or a dance net you flower- 

acquaintances. 
Send out the kind of corsages 
yourself. That’s 
woman florist has it all over 
Build up your name until a woman 
Also, choose 


liest boxes and ribbons you can 


see it on the box 


could move down-town to my present 
address 

Today my stall twelve per- 
sons, and most of them hold stock in the 
And now, seven years after 
my entrance into the business, my annual 
income averages in the neighborhood of 
twenty thousand dollars 

All things being equal, my _ business 
should gather velocity to the tune of 
about ten thousand dollars’ increase an- 
nually—provided | keep my goods strictly 
up lard 


numbers 


company 


to standard 


Even today in 


emergencies I can and 
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do plunge into the manual labor of my 
shop. And at Christmas and Easter— 
those two high points of our year—we 
all stay forty-eight hours without sleep, 
to handle our trade. 

But it is not fair to paint the florist 
business as a thankless and _ grueling 
slavery. It has rich intellectual compen- 
sations, as well as financial. If you are 
a sympathetic person you will learn a 

great deal about human beings 
in a florist shop, because you will 
share crises with your customers 
and get the “inside dope” on many 
a secret romance 

To be sure, most 
will be told in fragments. I have 
often wondered whether the bou- 
quets I made for a woebegone swain 
really patched up his quarrel, 
whether the bride who carried my 
lilies-of-the valley would save then 
for a potpourri, or whether next 
year I'd be called on for another 
bridal bouquet for her. 

Vomen florists are expected to 
know many things that men do 
not, and if they are wise they can 
be much better flower sellers than 
men. In affairs of the heart cus- 
tomers will tell a woman far more 
of their flower problems and expect 
her to help them. 

Watching Parisian 
work, I have marvelled at their 
mastery of the elaborate flower 
etiquette of France. Indeed, I 
can imagine havoc and scandal fol 
lowing on a Parisian florist’s choice 
of red roses where lilies were in 
order. 

But 


of the stories 


florists at 


America there are 
certain things you must and 
must not do with flowers. For 
instance, you do not send orchids 
to a debutante, unless you expect 
to get your ears boxed for presum- 
ing upon her sophistication. Lilies- 
of-the-valley, forget-me-nots and 
other naive flowers that come in 
sprays are her blossoms. 

Neither do you send red roses 
to the widow of your best friend, 
unless you want her to expect more 
than friendly consolation from you 

When a _ worried young man 
pleads with me to send something 
very special to a girl, I may be 
sure he is apologizing for a broken 
date or some other crime, and I 
usually send violets. 

I have followed society belles 
around the world with a fresh cor- 
sage every day, both on shipboard 
and in port. I have been called on 
to deliver a fresh boutonniére to 
a gentleman each morning of a 
three-weeks’ ocean voyage 

I have to supply fresh pens on my 
green-blottered desk by the dozen, so fast 
do my patrons wear them down with mes- 
sages of apology, proposals of marriage, 
congratulations and condolences. And 
the flowers that go cardless are the most 
eloquent of all! 

And so it goes. All the world comes 
courting. sorrowing, rejoicing through my 
shop. It leaves me enough money and a 
lot of fun. And it leaves me, too, the thrill 
of its romances, for it knows that florists 
are like doctors—they never tell! 


even in 











If a Woman Suddenly Has to 
Support Hersel 


continued from page 49 


ind sell them in small cornucopias made 
of gay paper, not designating the quan- 
tity, so that the weights and measures de- 
partment could not get after me. So 
much per cornucopia! In the classic pic- 
tures one sees the cornucopia—Horn of 
Plenty—pouring forth fruits and flowers. 
Mine would pour forth nuts. And they 
would be so dainty that people would be 
proud to carry them, just as they are 
proud to carry a handsome box of candy. 

“In all things I would aim to be 
different. I would select a color scheme, 
green and brown; and I would manage to 
have a few potted palms and great golden 
boughs to hide the ugly outlines of my 
roaster. I would stack my peanuts in 
pyramids and in squares. People would 
pause to look at my stand just as they 
now pause to look at the display in the 
windows of my tea-rooms. 

“And, of course, I would go there and 
sell the peanuts myself. This is impor- 
tant. I would not undertake, even with 
only thirty-eight dollars, to do my own 
housework. I never did that even in my 
poorest hour, because it doesn’t pay to 
tire yourself out scrubbing. But I would 
be on the job at my peanut stand in the 
Polo Grounds early and late. It would 
be a one-woman night-and-day job, for I 
would never leave it while there was one 
hungry customer lurking in the field. 


AS MY business grew I would buy a 
green-and-brown Palm Beach sun 
umbrella about six feet across. Under 
that umbrella we y stand and I— 
would sell nuts. And all the while I 
would be busy adding little things to 
sell. As soon as I had enough money I 
would invent a nice cold drink, for nuts 
ire thirsty things, and I would sell it in 
the most beautiful iridescent glass tum- 
blers 

I would be absolutely original. I was 
born on Washington Square. My grand- 
father, Stephen Allen, was Mayor of New 





York. And I got my idea to be original 
in New York where I saw fortunes made 
by just being different. 

“And I would have everything immac- 
ulately clean. I would banish forever- 
more the idea that peanuts must come 
out of a rusty old roaster and be meas- 
ured by a dirty hand into a still dirtier 
bag. 

“In time I would have a stand built 
with compartments for supplies and a 
Tudor roof that would give it the appear- 
ance of a tiny cotlage. 

“But when I got as far as that I would 
be opening other stands, in good loca- 
tions, and designing other Tudor cottages. 

“My dresses would be ladylike and dis- 
tinctive; and I would measure ten cents’ 
worth of hot peanuts into a gay cornucopia 
with as much dignity as though I were 
selling fifty pounds of the choicest Mac- 
Dougall coffee to the Prince of Wales. 
And maybe I would sell handsome boxes 
of shelled nuts. Really, if I talk much 
longer, I'll start a peanut stand myself 

“IT would have plenty of help; a girl 
to keep the glasses clean at the drink end 
of the peanut stand and another girl to 
turn the roaster. But I would do the 
selling myself. 

‘IT am not the only woman on earth 
who could do this; nor am I the only 
woman who was ever willing to pocket her 
pride and offer her wares to the public 
in person I have peddled coffee. I 
could peddle nuts. Pride and Poverty 
nake sorry companions. 

‘If a bright woman will take these 
hints and add to them her own individu- 
ality, she will succeed. Fate will hand 
her a non-stop ticket to the top. 

“T have a special trinity: Push, Per- 
severance and Prayer. My favorite flower 
is a calla lily; it is so clean and pretty 
and correct. My favorite color is pink; 
it means Happiness. I have a friend— 
the Public. Your friend, too! And I 
love human nature.” 


Daughters of Foll oll 


continued from page 


but not her expression She never 
changed her expression. She didn’t dare 
She must be eager and interested, ready 
to smile at anything approaching humor, 
up to the scratch, or else she lost her 
job. “Smile, damn you.” was her shib- 
boleth as well as his. They were parts 
of the same machine. 

The letters were perfectly childish, and 
he answered them all in two hours 
That’s the way to do it,” he said, feel- 
ing fine and dandy. “Great work. You'll 
type ‘em out in the morning, and I can 
sign ‘em well before lunch. ‘Tisn’t so 
late. Suppose I see you to the subway? 
Must get some air before bed. If I 
hadn't put the car away I would have 
driven you out.’ 

It’s cooler now,” she said. That’s all 
she could find to say. 


He gave the girl her hat. A queer little 
thing like a basin stained by strawberry 
juice \ pretty child, extraordinarily 
fair. Face like a daisy. Somebody's 
daughter—younger or older than Fay? 
He had never noticed her before. She 
had come in and gone out of the office, 
done her job. received her wages, been 
a cog in the blessed machine Now, 
perhaps because they were away from the 
office - suddenly assumed personality 
and entityship. It struck him, all of a 
heap, that she might be as lonely as he 
was 

So he said, “Er... tell me, Brook- 
lyn, a it?” 

» ha.” 

wi h your people? Father and mother, 
I mean?” 

“No, Mr. Rogers. They’re in Maine.” 
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So Slender 


It Pays to Reduce 

Over-fat people suffer a handicap, to 
day more than ever. People know that 
obesity is largely due to a gland dis 
order. Exercise and diet, carried to ex- 
tremes, may correct the result for 
awhile. But the right way, the easy 
way, is to correct the cause. 

That way is Marmola Prescription 
Tablets. They are based on many years 
of scientific research. They act to cor- 
rect the cause of excess fat. No abnor- 
mal exercise or diet is required. 

Marmola has been used for 19 years, 
The use has grown, by users telling 
others, until people now are taking a 
very large amount. 

You can see the results wherever you 
look. You can learn them from your 
friends, if you will. Excess fat is not 
nearly so common as it was. 

If you need help, learn this easy, 
pleasant, scie ntific we ay to fat reduction. 
Do that in fairness to yourself. Watch 
the fat reduction, watch the new vital 
ity. You will be amazed and delighted 
You will know that this way is right. 
Test Marmola now, and learn what mil- 
lions know about it. 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 
If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 
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I see 

Yeah.” 

She put on her hat and, without bother- 
ing about a looking-glass, started to make 
up her face. Powder and lipstick. It 
was a wholly unnecessary process. Part 
of the game, he supposed. He gave a 
laugh as he watched her 

It was the first that 
heard him give The 
catching. She smiled back. She had al- 
ways thought that he might be rather 
good-looking if he had bothered to do his 
hair. In discussing him with her room- 
mate she had described him as a pretty 
good sort “No nonsense Does his 
work. Lets you do yours. Just business. 
Photographs of wife and daughter on his 
desk. If he wants girls at all he wants 
em pretty, but don’t believe he does. 
Don’t believe he’s ever had time to 
think along those lines.’"” Now she found 
that when he smiled it was not a “damn 
you” smile, but a boyish human smile— 
nice and kind 


Sharing rooms, I guess?” 


she had ever 
human note is 


E KEPT his hat off in the elevator 
and let her get in first. It was queer 
to be treated like that. Social stut! for a 
change And when they turned into 
Madison Avenue he walked on the curb 
the street. Funny that it made 
such a difference to be away from the 
office Well, well, well! 
“Would you prefer to drive?’ 
“Plenty of taxis around.’ 
“Oh, no, I would like to see the shops. 
All up this way New York is new to me.” 
And so they wandered along, utterly 
out of their element; naive, like a couple 
of children, for all that he was a success- 
ful business man, immensely shrewd in 


side of 


* he asked. 


his own particular line, and she an ad- 


mirable stenographer who elbowed her 
way through life 

Sitting on the edge of her bed Lois 
McNaughton attempted to diagnose what 
she called het to that evening 
Her roommate, in the despoil- 
ment of her beauty sleep, bent an eager 
ur 

An odd kind of a man was Dwight F. 
Rogers. Something of a freak. Not ex- 
actly a urrested development. 
How could he be He had worked his 
way up to Big Business He was a 
Brain. But different. One-eyed. Of- 
fice and home, home and office. There 
nd back Too tired in between to 
wander to anything else. Nothing behind 
it to cause it to wander. Office and home 
were enough. If she'd been one of the 
type of American girl much glorified in 
the Follies No. It would have been 
just the same. Play up? Well, wad yer 
think This Chance. Had she 
forgotten that fur But he just 
didn’t know the answer and never re- 
turned her lead. His conversation was 
impersonal, general, and he never as much 
as touched her elbow. It gave her the 
shock of her life. Posi-tively it did! 

Then at last the subway, at the day- 
light end of which he had bought her 
the Saturday Evening Post. That had 
given her the big laugh, you bet. 
Wouldn't you have thought he might 
have sprung to the Cosmopolitan or Har- 
per’s Bazar Oh, but wait a minute! 
When she had opened the paper some- 
thing dropped into her lap. “A fifty- 


reaction” 


spite ol 


case ofl 


Was a 


coat ¢ 
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dollar bill, dearie. Wad yer think of 


that? Some boy!” 


FTER the usual “Good morning,” 

which, unlike her other employers 
Rogers always remembered to say, there 
was nothing in his manner the next day 
to denote that he and she had met out- 
side the four walls of the office on human 
terms. Just as she was leaving with all 
the rest of the staff, however, her bell 
rang, the particular bell which summoned 
her to his desk, and she found Rogers 
on his feet with his face to the window, 
wearing his hat. He turned. The em- 
ployer look had given way to that of 
Madison Avenue—the kindly, human 
smile. 

“Doing anything tonight?” 

She shook her head. 

“Will you?” 

“I'd love to.” 

He was eager, even a 
boyish, mischievous, daring. 

“Right. Meet me at the Biltmore in 
a quarter of an hour, and we'll have a 
bit of dinner. You're lonely and I'm 
lonely, that’s all there is to it. Wad yer 
say?” 

And she said, “Fine.” 

The hotel was wearing its summer look. 
Rugs and carpets were up, and electric 
fans were humming. It was not quite so 
much of an ant-heap as usual. And when 
Lois took up a position at the foot of the 
main staircase she stood out clearly de- 
fined—neat, cool and outwardly patient, 
inwardly stirred to a great hope. 

She saw her employer arrive. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting,” said 
Rogers. “I made enquiries at the office, 
and they tell me that there’s a roof- 
garden here. How about it?” 

Fine,” she said 


little excited, 


HEY found an elevator and were 
whirled up to an altitude high above 
the street. Here a portion of the roof had 
been turned into a temporary restaurant. 
Colored canvas had been stretched to 
make a roof, the sides of which were 
open, giving an astonishing and pictur- 
esque view of the tops of other buildings 
cut clearly against the sky. It was broad 
daylight at that moment. It was not yet 
half-past six. They had been late at the 
office, but already many of the small 
tables were occupied by a number of men 
who, like Rogers, carried on during the 
summer so that their wives and children 
might enjoy themselves in the country 
or abroad. Without a single exception 
each one had a girl. Small, round hats 
jammed down over boyish heads with 
peaks of hair over ears, noses turned up 
and turned down, lips red, appetites good, 
feet tingling to dance. A nice lot, most 
human, ready to take advantage of the 
loneliness and sometimes of the sense of 
injustice which rankled in the hearts of 
the T. B. M. Fifty fifty? Not likely. 
Ninety ten. That was the usual dis- 
tribution of American married life. All 
right then. From Monday night to Fri- 
day night a little stelen joy. Joy—was 
that the word? It was good enough. Let 
it stand. ‘6 
An efficient and very -exhilarating or- 
chestra was hard at work. It appeared 
to Lois to be very right and appropriate 
that as they entered it should be playing 
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“T want to be happee”—the universal cry. 

The space in the middle of the room 
was small and cozy—an admirable hug- 
ging space. Fat gentlemen minus waist- 
coats, some of them very bald, were al- 
ready wabbling about with their boyish 
little partners. Yellow legs. Yellow 
legs. 

Rogers loosened his neck in his collar, 
ran his hand through his recalcitrant hair, 
gave a sigh and a smile. Gee, this was 
great! Some men knew how to do it. 
Why hadn’t he done it before? He 
gave the menu to Lois. “Order for me 
as well,” he said. “I never know what 
to eat.” 

It gave her a feeling of intimacy, of 
proprietorship. Also it required of her 
more than she knew how to do. She had 
never before ordered a dinner in such a 
place as this. The impatient waiter filled 
her with sudden panic. She ordered a 
dinner that was fit for Christmas day. 
Hot soup, sole, turkey and the inevitable 
ice-cream. The waiter smothered a laugh. 
In order to show how cool she was she 
began to sing the song. Rogers knew the 
words and joined in. He had a rather 
nice voice. 

“Wish I could dance,” he said. 

To which she replied, laughing, “It’s 
pie. Come on, I'll show you.” She 
sprang to her feet. 

In something of a fright, Dwightie got 
up, too. “It’s true,” he said. “I know 
nothing about it. I haven’t danced for 
years.” Being an accurate man, totally 
devoid of the show-off spirit, he corrected 
himself. “That is, I haven’t ever danced.” 

Lois jerked her head toward the floor. 
“If they can do it you can.” Fur coat. 
Fur coat. 

It was comically tragic to see the way 
in which that poor wretch stood there— 
timid, hesitant, fearful, wishing to be 
happy, not knowing how to be. 

She took his hand, drew him to the 
floor, put his arms about her. “Walk in 
time to the music,” she said. ‘“That’s all 
you've got to do.” 

He did so. Well, well, it was easy. 
Gee, was that all that there was to the 
darned business? 

If she had been tall enough she would 
have put her cheek to his cheek. As it 
was, her head was on a level with his 
chest, and so the fur coat was not quite 
sO near possession as it might have been. 


T WAS a jolly evening. And all through 

it there was an expression of aston- 
ishing youthfulness on Dwightie’s very 
nice face. He had made a discovery, by 
Golly. He kicked himself for having en- 
dured so many lonely evenings since Kitty 
had sailed abroad. This was something 
of which he must certainly make a 
hobby. It was better than golf. He 
talked a good deal between dances. 
Babbled, in fact. He never talked at 
home. Kitty was a soloist and always 
held the floor. But he was not to be 
drawn about her except to words of great 
praise. Perfectly honest words. By 
golly, she was a queen. But for her and 
her ambition, he asked the world where 
he would have been now. And when 
Lois pumped him about his daughter, 
whose face she had so often studied in 
the photograph on his desk, he opened 
a very flood-gate of praise, of devotion, 





Ah, there was a girl. A 
He became 
He was a 


of love. Fay? 
wonder. One in a million. 
almost poetic in his praises. 
lucky man, he was. 

Between dances, while greatly enjoying 
his dinner, he told her very simply how 
proud he was of having been able to send 
these two abroad and how greatly he 
looked forward to the time, two or three 
years hence perhaps, when he might be 
able to join them for a fortnight or so 
in Paris. 

But there was something too charm- 
ingly chivalrous in his attitude all this 
time. Lois felt that she was being treated 
as though she were a niece or the daugh- 
ter of a friend. 

He rose with a startled air. “Oh, gee,” 
he said, “it’s eleven. I’m keeping you 

” 


up. 

He paid the bill and tipped the waiter 
and hurried her to the lift. He took her 
to the entrance to the subway and clasped 
her capable hand—an itching little hand. 

“Good night,” he said, ‘and thank you. 
You've done a lot for me. Let’s do it 
again.” 

“Tomorrow? 

He, shot out a 
say, that’s great!” 

And that was the end of that. 

Nice fella, this Dwight F. Rogers. 

Well, she never had any luck! 


same place?” 
“Oh, 


Same time, 
boyish laugh. 


HICH wasn’t strictly true. 

On Saturday afternoon, just be- 
fore the office disbanded with a whoop, 
Lois answered her beli. 

There was a rather grave expression on 
her employer’s face, though there was 
excitement in his eye. Had he come to 
a momentous decision? Was he facing 
a business crisis? He said: “I’ve 
canned the golf this week-end. I've de- 
cided to slip out.” 

“Oh,” she said and gasped. “Are you 
sure you ought to do it? I mean, ought 
not to do it?” Golf to men who could 
afford it had become a social necessity, 
an institution, a part of American life. 
Her former employers had talked golf to 
their friends until the middle of the week 
and started again on Friday. 

He nodded rather solemnly. “Yeah. I 
know.” Then he said: “Have you got 
plans for today? If not, let’s do somethin’ 
together. I thought of having the car 
taken out and just driving around to- 
morrow. And if you'll look in the paper 
and see what’s in the theaters, we might 
see a show this afternoon—with music. 
Wad yer say?” 

He put this very simply, with an utter 
absence of self-consciousness. 

Lois was overjoyed. She could have 
yelled with delight. 

“What would you like to see?” 
asked. 

* “Rose-Marie,’ ” 
we can get in.” 

“Oh, we'll get in, you bet. I'll call 
up for two seats, and then we'll get a 
bite somewhere, anywhere you like, and 
stroll along to the theater.” He lingered 
on the word “stroll”—a most unusual 
word. 

And so they left the office together. 
The elevator was like a sardine tin. The 
uniformed boy didn’t notice. They had 
lunch at the Belmont Hotel. He had 
arranged that the seats should be sent 


Rogers 


she said, “if you think 





by McBride to the theater. He ran an 
account with them for Kitty and Fay. 

Lois preferred to walk. Fur coat. Fur 
coat. She saw to it that they passed 
Stern’s windows in which already, sum- 
mer at its zenith, winter clothes were 
displayed. Nothing like being in time. 
Palm Beach clothes in winter, furs in 
summer, you see. 

She stopped and glued her nose to the 
window. The sight of it made him hot. 
But Dwight F. Rogers was happy, un- 
strained, unworried, unrushed. He caught 
the look of intense desire in the eyes of 
the girl at his side. If Fay had been a 
stenographer 

“Come right in,” he said. ‘“Shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if we had a hard winter 
this year. You ought to have a coat.” 

“Oh, Mr. Rogers,” she said with 
trembling lips. 

“There's plenty of time. Don’t be 

hurry. Chvose whichever you like.” 

She wanted to let him down light. But 


now that he had twigged the position 
and the desire, he would show that he 
was grateful for kindness, sympathy, 


companionship and for having taught him 
to dance. He wrote a substantial check. 

Of course it was absurd to take that 
darned hot coat. The sun was blazing 
that day. All the same 

He said: “Send the coat to my ad- 
dress,’ and gave it. ‘Send it this after- 
noon. Have it there by six o’clock. Don’t 
make any mistake.” And as he was leav- 
ing the shop he added: “I’m awfully 
sorry. I’m a very selfish man.” 

At which she laughed and took his 
arm. Tears were trickling down the 
powder on her cheeks. “You selfish? 
You!” And that’s as far as she got. 

They enjoyed the play very much. He 
didn’t go out to smoke between the acts, 
but sat with Lois and talked. It was 
arranged that she should come into the 
city at eleven o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing. He was going to sleep late for once. 
Then they would drive out to the Pick- 
wick Inn at Greenwich, lunch there 
quietly and peacefully, and afterward 
potter around the country and listen to 
the birds, if there were any birds, and 
go where there was a stream. He loved 
a stream and its gurgle. And after dinner 
at another inn he would drive her home 
with the coat. Fur ~~ Fur coat. 

She loved this man. she did, she 
loved him. He was so—so terribly nice. 


Yes, 


HE windows of his sitting-room were 


open. The room was _ pleasantly | 
cool. And on the table there was a large, 
square card-board box at which Lois 
sprang with a cry. Fur coat! Fur coat! 
Fur coat! 
‘May I?” she asked. 
He took out his knife and cut the 
string and folded back the tissue-paper 
and hauled it out. Golly, it looked hot! | 


But she put it on and strutted about. 
It was most frightfully smart. Finally, 
with a burst of exuberant gratitude, she 
held up her face to him. 


But he didn’t know the answer. He 
simply stood and beamed. He said: 
“Well, I'm certainly glad you like it. 
What will you have? Some tea or a 
glass of ginger ale?” 

She laughed. By gum, she kad to 
laugh. 
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And he said: “I was thinking that if 
you've no date for tonight we might have 
dinner and dance.’ And he helped her 
out of the coat and threw it over a chair. 

A great idea,” she said. “You're very 
kind to me.” 

A mutual benefit 
“for lonely people. 

And at eleven o'clock that 
called a taxi and drove to his rooms. He 
said, “You sit there for a second” and 
disappeared. And when he came back he 
put the coat in the cab. It looked very 
hot on the 

“Eleven o'clock tomorrow.” 

She held his hand very tight. 

He stood for a moment in his sitting- 
room. He was whistling. He felt very 
peaceful and fit, and when he looked 
proudly and lovingly at a photograph of 
Kitty and Fay taken together with their 
pearls and earrings and diamond brace- 
lets, he said to himself: “Money, money! 
Golly, that’s the stuff 

And then he turned on the bath. 


society,” he said, 


night he 


seat 


CHAPTER IX 


ICK found a note on the floor of his 

bedroom. It was from Vicky. It 
simply said, in her round, frank, definite 
handwriting: 


don’t you come and 
you going to hang 


Why the devil 
play tennis? Or are 
about the hotel all day? She’s sleep- 
ing—that’s the only thing that one Is 
told about her. She’s sleeping. Well, 
let her sleep It'll do her good. If 
she slept for a week she wouldn't be 
able to make up for lost time. So 
come on and hash the ball and be 
healthy I shall like it very much, 
oddly enough, and I’ve something im- 
portant to tell you. 
The morning was fine. For a wonder 
the sky was clear. 

“God,” he said to himself. 
Tennis! Exercise!” 

But before he sent an answer, he got 
into a dressing-gown, stalked along the 
passage to the Rogers’ suite and tapped 
on the sitting-room door. No one came. 
He tapped again \fter a moment or 
two it was opened by the Swedish girl 
whom Kitty had brought over from 
America as her personal maid. 

He How is Miss Rogers this 
morning?” 

“Sleeping. I wake her just now for 
sour milk. She take it with her eyes 
shut. She fall back and is asleep again.” 

It was with a sense of tremendous re- 
lief and gladness that Dick returned to 
his own quarters, shaved and had his 
bath, sent down for his coffee, rolls and 
jam and buzzed a note along to Vicky by 
the waiter: 


“Tennis! 


said 


Righto. Thanks most awfully. Meet 
me in the foyer at nine o'clock. In 
any case I'll wait. Yes, she’s sleeping. 

The one-armed man, a cheery fellow 
who uttered no grumbles as to his long 
hours of work and the utter monotony 
of them, let him out of the lift on the 
last stroke of nine. It was much too 
early for any one to be about, except the 
small army of hotel attendants. 

But there was Vicky in a short white 
skirt. holding a racket to which her shoes 
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A typical 


were tied. A charming figure. 
English girl. 
“IT ought to have remembered that you 
make a fetish of punctuality,” said Dick. 
Soldier's daughter. Let’s walk.” 
They turned to the right. The street 
was crowded. 


HE rather pompous gates of the 

tennis club were open. An _ inter- 
mittent precession of bicycles turned into 
them from the bridge. 

They went swiftly along the path which 
led between rather rough grass to the 
very workman-like club proper where, 
between cages, sixteen or seventeen hard 
courts afforded a tempting sight. A slate 
and a piece of chalk attached to a string 
were fastened to every gate. Names were 
written on these—curious and interesting 
names—French from every part of 
France, Argentine, Portuguese, Spanish, 
English—though very few. Among them 
was that of the ex-King of Portugal, and 
he, rather tubby and very immaculate, 
was playing singles with a friend. In 
excellent English the secretary welcomed 
Dick and Vicky, shrugged his shoulders 
when asked for a court, but chalked their 
names on a slate 

“There's lots of time,” said Dick. He 
threw his racket into a chair, drew the 
chair from under the shade of a large 
umbrella and placed it in the sun. He 
hiked another one out for Vicky. She 
was a sun lover, too. 

“Are you in the mood to listen to some- 
thing if I read it to you now?” Vicky 
asked. 

Dick turned his face to her, and there 
was a smile in his eyes. He looked, 
somehow, less worried and watchful, more 
like the old Dick, the pre-Fay Dick, she 
thought. “Written a poem?” he asked. 

“Oh, Lord, no. It’s only a letter from 
my uncle. You know, Baldwin’s pal. 
He’s in the Cabinet as something or 
other, I forget exactly what. It’s in 
reply to one of mine in which I told him 
where we were and that you were knock- 
ing about.” She fished it out of her 
pocket, uttered an inward prayer that it 
might burst the dam that Fay had 
erected, and commenced to read: 


Young Coniston-Rydal eh? A prom- 
ising lad. More like eighteenth-cen- 
tury stuff than any of his kind. I 
mean that he has not been bitten with 
the damned fool socialist germ like 
Mosley and all the rest—those affected 
young asses who live on the fat of the 
land and talk about a distribution of 
wealth. They make me sick. I wish 
you'd tell Coniston-Rydal that I would 
like to see him as soon as he is back in 
England. My secretary has accepted a 
job which will take him to India. A 
useful fellow. I shall miss him. I can 
keep the thing open for your pal until 
the end of the month. It’s a pretty 
good chance for a man of his type and 
will carry a seat in Parliament at the 
first by-election that crops up. Tell 
him that it means a career. As soon as 
you can get an opportunity ask him to 
buzz me a line. I'll get him down for 
a week-end so that we can talk. 


The Right Honorable Algernon Pon- 
sonby, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, was a man who had gone into poli- 
tics from Oxford. He had had to eat 
fewer of his own words than any of his 
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colleagues. Dick admired him immensely. 

His eyes gleamed for a moment as he 
thought of what this offer meant. Only 
a few months ago he would have leaped 
at the invitation, crossed to England in 
the first available flying machine and 
dropped a pasteboard on Vicky’s excel- 
lent uncle at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“Well,” she said. “How does it strike 
you? Shall you have a pop at it?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation Dick 
said: “Thanks most awfully, no. Noth- 
ing doing. I told you that I’m over. 
You know that all right.” 

“You fool. You absolute fool.” 

He simply said: “I know. I quite 
agree. It’s suicide. But what’s the good 
of trying to explain the damned thing? 
You wouldn’t understand, and I couldn't 
possibly describe what it is—to you of 
all people. When you're writing to your 
uncle, please say something to this effect: 
‘He is frightfully obliged and deeply flat- 
tered that you should even think of him. 
The poor swine is ill. He’s suffering from 
an incurable disease which has got to run 
its course. It probably won’t take long.’ 
After which you can add whatever else 
you like.” 

It was no use then. 
CMe.. « 

Vicky’s anger found an_ expression, 
though a feeble one, in the way in which 
she kept him moving when, finally, their 
turn came to occupy a court. 

Poor old Vicky. Tough luck! 


It was a hopeless 


CHAPTER X 


OUIS entered the sitting-room of the 
Rogers’ suite without tapping on the 
door. He never tapped on doors. It 
was empty, and he stood in the middle 
of it between Fay’s bedroom on the one 
side and Kitty’s on the other—the two 
women who meant most to him at that 
moment. 

He heard water running into Kitty's 
bath, and with a dramatic gesture, ex- 
quisitely expressive, he thanked whatever 
god was his that she would be occupied 
for some little time at least. He had 
come as usual at that hour—eleven 
o’clock—to join his client at breakfast. 

He tiptoed to the door of Fay’s bed- 
room and put his ear to the keyhole. 
There was no sound. 

Dagma, the Swedish maid, was at the 
door of the other bedroom. She slanted 
her head in a familiar sort of way. After 
all, they were both drawing wages. She 
was a personal maid, and he was a per- 
sonal man. Just as well to be friendly 
in service. 

“Is it that Mrs. Rogers 
bath, and, if that, how long?” 

He detested this honest person who 
treated him with camaraderie. What a 
creature to meet alone in a dark lane! 
Sweden must have a bad climate. 

“Mrs. slept well, she say. Had a 
lovely night. Nothing to disturb. She 
will be five minutes—less.” 

Kitty Rogers made her entrance 
singing. In a_ bright-yellow peignoir 
she looked more than ever like a well- 
fed pet canary, very tame and full of 
little tricks. Her face was astonishingly 
youthful and wore the bland and lineless 
expression that follows a good night’s 


the 


makes 








It was her playful habit to para- 


sleep. 
phrase half a dozen of the well-known 


lines of the poets—the only ones she 
knew—to fit the occasion, wittily. 
Louis’s on his earth,” she said. “All’s 
right with the world.” And instead of 
presenting her hand to be kissed she 
offered him her lips. 
He shuddered and 
skimmed over them as 
could. This woman! This woman! 
Dieu! 
“Well, 
thing?” 


swallowed. He 
lightly as he 
Mon 
darling, how’s little 
She shook her 
I’m very angry with you. Why didn’t 
you come back to say good night? I 
waited. I even went along to your room 
and knocked at the door. Where were 


every 
finger at him. 


you? Account for yourself.” 

“I was with Dick. We talked. There 
were many things. Tell me. What was 
it the doctor say of Fay?” 

“Fay?” There was a sort of amaze- 
ment in her query. “Oh, Fay, yes, and 
the little doctor. I remember now. It 
seems so long ago, and I have had so 


many better things to think about. He 
said she was 3 

She stopped and began to laugh. Her 
girl had been doing precisely what she 
herself wanted to do. How funny. She 
said: “She’s tired, overdone. Nothing 
else. Sleep—that’s all she wants. She'll 


be up and doing before the day's over. 
Ah, thank goodness, here’s the tray.” 
And so a great weight fell from his 
shoulders. He loved Fay. That is to 
say—yes, he loved her. She appealed to 
him, being so different, so disconnected, 
so unseizable, so, how do you say, will- 
o’-the-wisp. Whatever there was of the 
poet in this man, and there was a good 
deal because of his feminine streak, had 
been stirred by this floating thing whom 
he called odd. He would have given all 
the rest of his summer's wages to have 
been able to sit at the side of her bed 
with her hands to his lips. 
Instead of which—this 
old pathos, this dyed-hair 
held his feet in a vise! 


this 
who 


woman, 
comic, 


HE gang burst in upon this scene— 


one to which they were well accus- 
tomed. Chirpy Sparrow had rounded 
them up from their various rooms and 
now led them down upon the Rogers’ 


suite with all the noise of which she was 


capable. The whole party barged in 
with a catastrophic effect upon Louis 
Lully’s nerves. 

“Is Fay up?” 

“If not, why not?” 

“What’s she playing at?” 

‘“What’s the idea?” 

Ide caught up a plate, shouted “Com- 
ing over,” and pitched it like a ball. A 
minute later it was being chucked from 
man to man all around the room and 
then to the girls who came into the 
game. There was a frightful din of the 
most spontaneous merriment. 

The first plate broke, and so did the 
second; but there were six on the table. 

Louis suffered deeply. He was in an 


agony. He dared not show it. Did not 
these maniacs know that Fay was sleep- 


ing? Did they not remember how last 
night she had been carried away from 
the dive and that the doctor had been 


called? 





He burst out at last with a scream of | 


rage and indignation, Poesia his foot, 
and a certain dignity seemed to sweep 
over him. 

“It is disgraceful,’ he said. “Your 
leader, the one you follow, she who ar- 
ranges, is down, how you say, out. You 


sweep upon this room without a grain of 
feeling that is sensitive when you should 


know that she was ill last night and 
today is sleeping. Go from here! Get 
away! Take your noise to the river, to 
the street, the Parc. Where you will.” 

And again he stamped his foot and 
waved his hand toward the door. 

Chirpy Sparrow tittered: “My lands, 
the swarmy little Frenchman must be in 
love with Fay. How she would howl at 
that!” 

Almeric was bored. 

“Oh, God,” he said, “a bit too early 


for these crisp dramatic sketches. Come 


on, let’s push.” 

He led the way to the door. Like geese 
the others followed. 

In a moment the room was empty, 
the floor covered with broken plates, the 
chairs which had been so correctly ar- 
ranged by Dagma scattered all over the 
room. Chaos 

Then, with her eyes on Louis Lully, 
Kitty Rogers spoke. 

“Shut the door,” she said. “I want 


to have a word with you.” 
Catching the expression of jealousy and 


suspicion in his employer’s eyes, Louis 
flaunted to the door and kicked with 
his foot. 

All right, the game was up. He didn’t 
give, how you say, a damn. He turned 
and, sticking his hands in his pockets 
defiantly, went back into the middle of | 
the room with quick, short steps, his 
chin tilted and his head on one side, 
looking exactly like a male dressmaker 


who had dared to make an adverse criti- 


cism of a wealthy client’s taste. 

“IT know. I know. I know,” he said 
“{ have give myself away. It is Fay 
what I love. It is Fay what I have al- 
ways loved. She is ill. It was the pro- 
tective spirit. You guess now. I do not 


care. Those young. They sick me. I'll 
dress, and if you like I will return to 
make a formal good-bye. If not ' 
He shrugged his shoulders and turned 
on his heel and left the room. He was 
out of work. He knew that. But he did 
not slam the door. Fay was sleeping. 
That is, she had been sleeping. She was 


doggo 


Kitty Rogers remained standing pre- 
cisely where he left her, her mouth open, 
her hands hanging down at her sides, her 
knees a little bent, her eyes large and 
round and glassy. 

She might have been one of those 
bladder hens out of which the air was 
oozing. 

\ HEN the waiter came into the 
room to take away the tray his 
attention was arrested far more by the 


look of the little American woman whom 
he had inwardly described as “bubbly” 
than by the mess of broken china. He had 
heard the riot and had watched the pro- 
cession as it had gone in and out. 

He nearly jumped out of his skin 
when, quite suddenly, the little American 
woman came to life and, with an ejacu- 
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“Yes, I'm engaged,” she 
enthusiastically admitted 
to her most intimate girl 
friend, “and now that I 
am, I want to tell you 
just how it happened! 
You know I'm not beau- 
tiful and I always seemed 
to lack that ‘something’ 
which appealed to men 

personality, I guess you 
would call it. But here's 
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lation of anger, made for the door of 
Fay’s bedroom 

He scuttled with the tray. 

“Fay! Fay!” 

There was no answer from the girl. 
She was sleeping. She was dead asleep, 
spread-eagled on the bed. 

Alert, angry, even venomous, Kitty 
Rogers darted to the side of the bed, 
gripped her daughter by the shoulder and 
shook her 

“Wake up. Wake up 
thin and shrill. “I’ve 
you. Do you hear what I say? 
to speak to you right away.” 

Fay moved round like something float- 
ing in water. Her eyes remained closed 
like those of a blind puppy. All her face 
was blurred with sleep—softened, gentle, 
very young 

‘Come on 


Her voice was 
to speak to 
I've got 


got 


now. I've had enough of 
this. I’ve got to know something.” 

Kitty shook the girl more violently 
than before, brought her round, hauled 
her up, held her by both shoulders and 
screamed in her face 

‘Wake, wake, I tell you. 
of this sleep. I’ve had enough 
can't get out of this business in 
usual high-handed way.” 

And at this Fay raised the lids of her 
eyes with what seemed to be an immense 
effort. There was no recognition in them. 
She had been so far away 

Before she could sink back to sleep 
Kitty seized the pillows, made a sort of 
buffer of them and shook the girl again. 
Dammed little fool, trying to dodge this 
thing by sleeping. She'd see to it 

‘Now then, just listen.’ 

‘Oh, go away. Go away 
“Please go away.” 

Mrs. Rogers continued to scream, to 
threaten and to carry on her more and 
more vulgar onslaught. All to no effect. 
The girl insisted on sleeping. Nature de- 
manded it and had to be obeyed. And 
so the venomous ejaculations of the little 
ind died away. Once 
this girl, com- 
made 


Come out 
You 
your 


Fay said. 


woman weakened 
more she was beaten by 
pletely floored, rendered impotent 





= NEXT MONTH 

Cosmo Hamilton's outspoken novel sweeps on through stirring episodes. How can Fay 

face Dick? And yet her foolish mother, dreading that her husband will blame her for her 
daughter's predicament, urges Fay to marry the fine young Englishman. 


She became 
weakling. 


of. 


the 


the average 
She accepted 


a fool 
mother, 
defeat. 

For several hours, ignoring lunch, 
she sat at the bedside of her daughter 
watching her speculatively, with reluctant 
admiration, and as she sat there she 
seemed to feel the syncopated movement 
of the bed caused by the influence of 
jazz. 

Back into her mind came the doctor’s 
words: ‘““Madame will be a grandmother; 
the little bride has done her duty.” But 
it was not this which moved her to 
horror, which made her ask herself what 
Dwightie would say when she returned 
with damaged goods to Five-fifty-five 
Park. The refrain that rang through her 
mind was: “Who did it? Who did it? 
Who did it?” She dared not permit her- 
self to answer this question. 


T WAS four o’clock in the afternoon 

when she suddenly became aware of 
the fact that Fay was looking at her. 

‘Well, well, well,” said Fay. She was 
completely rested and refreshed. 

Kitty Rogers beat her hands together. 
“Be quiet,” she cried. “Be quiet.” 

“Oh, I see. We're jumpy this morn- 
ing.” She looked at the little traveling 
clock which stood on the table. “Morn- 
ing! Afternoon, I see. Gee, I must have 
been sleeping.” 

She sprang out of bed and began to 
whistle the latest Charleston and to dance 
it. Her lips were parted, her teeth were 
gleaming, her eyes were rolling about. 

“Who did it? Go on, tell me. Who 
did it? Tell me, you little rotter.” 

Fay’s feet came to a standstill, a re- 
luctant standstill. This was strange lan- 
guage from a mere mother. Once more 
she asked, and with astonishment: 
“What's the great idea?” 

“Didn’t the doctor say anything to 
you last night?” 

“Doctor? What doctor?’ 

“The doctor who came to see you when 
you were carried home and put to bed.” 
Carried home? Put to bed?” 


Fay was amazed. Oh, yes, that pain. 
that funny, queer pain. It came te her 
that there had been a moment last night 
—if it was last night, it seemed ages ago 
—that an enormous black shroud had 
been flung over her head. “My stars, I 
threw a faint. Um, I remember. Dick 
was rather fine. Who did he kill with 
that bottle? I wish I had seen the fun.” 

All right then. As nothing had been 
said by the doctor Kitty would say it. 
That, somehow, gave her a gleam of 
triumph. Fancy being able to tell this 
girl something that she didn’t know 
Very clearly she repeated the exact words 
that had been said to her by the little 
doctor-—not once but twice, because the 
first time they made no impression on the 
girl. 

“Well, I'll be . . . damned,” said Fay, 
and for a moment she stood with het 
mouth open and her eyes wide. 

“Who did it? Who did it?” Kitty 
Rogers sprang at her, seized her by the 
arms and peered into her face. 

Fay’s expression was one merely of 
astonishment. It had in it no fright, ne 
shame, no sudden sense of responsibility 
After a moment or two she released her- 
self from her mother—not rudely, not 
roughly. She just slithered away, fish- 
like, and with her hands in the pockets of 
her pajamas walked up and down the 
room. 

“So that’s it,” she said, as though she 
had been given an answer to a puzzle 
“So that’s it... Attaboy!” She laughed 

“Which boy? Which boy?” 

And for another moment or two she 
continued to walk, becoming more and 
more thoughtful; looking back, searching 
in a mind that was still full of jazz music. 
She had been dancing all night, and all 
the way through her dreams her brains 
were in her feet. Finally, without the 
slightest realization of what her reply 
would mean to her mother or one iota of 
compassion for the woman who was 
trembling in her shoes, she said: “By 
golly, it must have been Louis.” 

There was a piercing scream. 











wants to get Gaylord Mann. She’s crazy 
about him.” 

Mary Wels looked at her niece in be- 
wildered astonishment. The hate in the 
girl’s voice lashed through the room like 
a shining whip 

“She made a fool of me last winter at 
two dances. She shan’t do it in my own 
home. Dowdy little thing! What can he 
see in her?” 

“Why, Agatha, Jane is a dear child. 
Her poverty doesn’t spoil her. I... I 
didn’t know you cared for Gaylord.” 

“T don’t. But he was rushing me until 
he met her. She shan’t have him!” 

“There, there, dear. We won't say any- 
thing about the earring tonight. Hunt 
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The Gambling Kid 


—continued from page 56 


It must be among some of your 
things. You children go for a swim in 
the morning, and I'll Vl look in 
Jane’s room. I . hate to do it... 
ees ele 

Mary Wels kissed her niece silently and 
rejoined her guests. 

Agatha stood staring moodily out at 
the moon-dressed lawn. Jane . Ever 
since they were youngsters, it had always 
been Jane. And she wasn’t even a rel- 
ative! Aunt Mary and Uncle John had 
no children, and there was all that money. 
To be sure, her own parents had left her 
with more than enough. Then, one day, 
hunting in Uncle John’s desk for a pen- 
cil, she had come across the rough draft 
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again. 


of his will. Judge Mercer had just died. 
The will left all Uncle John’s money to 
Agatha, her older sister and Jane. 
Those two hateful dances last winter. . . 
Agatha still smarted under that humilia- 
tion . . . when Gaylord Mann had ignored 
her, the most popular deb of the winter, 
and had danced almost every dance with 
Jane. 


ANE lay wide-eyed in her bed, the 

moonlight in shallow pools on the floor, 
a damp, dark pool in the middle of her 
pillow. Would he dance with her in that 
frazzled-looking frock? Another whole 
week until the first, and the whole 
month’s money wouldn’t buy her a decent 








Borrow? There was only Aunt 
and they would 
Jane shivered and pulled 
though the night was 
breathlessly warm. Tomorrow was Thurs- 
day. He was coming on Friday. She fell 
into a worried sleep and awakened in the 
morning with a headache. 

She did not want to go swimming with 
the others, but there was such a funny 
sneer in Agatha’s voice when she regretted 
Jane’s headache, that she gave in and 
vent. When they came in she announced 
suddenly that she was going to the city 
for the afternoon. 

“What are you going to the city for? 
It’s beastly hot, and you said you had a 
headache,” Agatha exclaimed. 

“I’ve got to have a new dress for Sat- 
urday.” Jane’s voice was faintly defiant. 
Did she only fancy it, or was there sus- 
picion in Agatha’s eyes? Did Aunt Mary 
really jump? She escaped to her room 
and did not reappear until luncheon was 
announced. 

N 


dress. 
Mary or Uncle John, 


make it a gift. 
the covers closer, 


Jane 
Mr. 


I SPITE of Agatha’s protests, 
went unmolested to the city. 
Wels, who said he had errands to do 
himself, took her in the automobile, and 
left the chauffeur and the car at her dis- 
posal, agreeing to meet her in time for 
tea. When they returned the back of 
the car was piled with boxes inscribed 
with the names of various fashionable 
modistes. Agatha, sitting on the veranda, 
watched the butler gather up the many 
parcels, and her lips curled, her eyes 
glittered. 

Near-by friends brought their guests 
over to dance at the Wels’ that evening. 
Under cover of the general merrymaking, 
John Wels slipped after his wife into the 
conservatory. His face was drawn, there 
was a somber pity in his kind gray eyes. 

“Mary . .. I don’t know what to say.” 

“You think . . 

“I’m afraid there’s little doubt. She 
was most upset when I sent Otto with 
her. I hated to have him spy on her, but 
he’s been with us so long he’s almost one 
of the family. They went to her aunt’s 
apartment first. Then he drove her to 
Wanamaker’s. He left her at the side en- 
trance, then drove into Lafayette Street. 
She was just coming out of the back 
entrance when he turned the corner. She 
went across the square. He parked 
farther down the street and followed her. 
Mary she went into one of those 
pawn-shops in Third Avenue.” 

“Oh, John 

“He waited until she came out and 
followed her back, got the car and met 
her. They shopped after that.” 

“What . .. can we do?” 

“Damned if I know. Frank Mercer’s 
daughter I don’t half blame her. 
Damn it all, why won’t she let me give 
her an allowance? We can’t spoil her 


week-end, anyhow. If Gaylord Mann 
would only have sense enough to fall 
yer 


Jane came down to breakfast the next 
morning in a smart new sports dress of 
soft orchid-colored jersey trimmed with 
collar and cuffs of deep purple leather. 

Gaylord Mann arrived just before 
luncheon with two other week-end guests. 
He jumped out of the automobile and 
immediately turned to Jane. 


“I’m beginning to believe in mirages,” 
he said softly, but not so low that Agatha, 
standing near-by, failed to hear. “I didn’t 
know you would be here and I al- 
most didn’t come.” 


HE next evening, in her room, Jane 
stood before her mirror, holding her 

breath through sheer delight. She was 
dressed for the country club dance. Soft 
gray organdy billowed about her slim form 
to her ankles. Underneath, a shimmery 
peach-colored slip gleamed knee-length. 
Thin silver threads outlined large scallops 
up the length of the organdy, and a great 
peach-colored bow tilted saucily at the 
waistline. The color bloomed in her 
cheeks. Her eyes danced. She didn't 
care. What if it was wrong? It was 
worth it. Anyhow, it couldn’t be such a 
terrible crime. Well, it was worth going 
to jail to look this way—just once. She 
opened her door and ran down the hall. 
In the window-seat, on the landing, little 
Peski was curled up, watching a bird in a 
tree outside. She paused to pet him. The 
telephone rang, and a maid came up-stairs 
and knocked at Agatha’s door. 

“Miss Agatha the telephone, 
you.” 

Agatha came out of her room and ran 
down-stairs, snatched in a scant negligée. 

“May I look in your mirror?” Jane 
asked as Agatha passed her. ‘Mine isn’t 
long enough.” 

“Sure, go to it.” 

Jane went up the few steps followed 
by the dog. Slowly she preened before 


for 


the pier-glass, then, hearing Agatha’s | 
“good-bye,” turned away hastily, half- | 
ashamed to be caught admiring herself. 


Agatha’s dressing-table was littered with | 


pins and ribbons. On top of the mélée a 


thin platinum bracelet gleamed with dia- | 


Jane hurried out of the room and 
passing Agatha on the last 


monds. 
down-stairs, 
step. 

Scarcely a minute later Agatha rushed 
into her aunt’s room. 

“Aunt Mary Aunt 

Mrs. Wels emerged from 
an evening gown over her arm. 
ever’s the matter, now?” 

“My bracelet it’s gone!” 

“Your ... not the diamond one? ... 
Where was it?” 

“On my dressing-table. I went down 
to the ‘phone. It was gone when I came 
back. Jane was in my room admiring 
herself at the mir. . 

“Agatha hush!” 

Mrs. Wels’ face was ashy. She crossed 
the room and sank into a chair. 

Agatha seized the opportunity to run 
out into the hall and call down-stairs be+ 
fore her aunt could stop her. “Jane... 
Jane come here. Bring back my 
bracelet!” 

Jane, seated on the veranda with Gay- 
lord and Mr. Wels, started up when she 
heard Agatha’s voice. No one 
what was said, but the tone made the two 
men follow. 

“What’s wrong?” Mr. Wels called. 

The other guests had arrived at the 
head of the stairs. All the rest of the 
party were appearing from various doors 
and from the upper floor. 

Incoherently and despite Mrs. Wels’ 
attempts to stop her, Agatha repeated 
her accusation and told what had hap- 
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the closet, 
““What- 


heard | 
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pened. Jane watched the girl incredu- 
lously at first, then, as the story pro- 
gressed, she flushed angrily. Several times 
she started to interrupt, but Gaylord, 
standing beside her, silenced her with a 
gentle pressure of his fingers on her arm. 

Get the police! You've got to,” 
Agatha ended abruptly She did take it. 
Search her room 

Jane, tell us what happened,” Mr. 
Wels asked quietly, ignoring the hysterical 
Agatha 

Jane told her version of the affair. 

Did you see the bracelet when 
were in Agatha’s room?” 

Yes. It was there on top of those 
pins 

The pins 
with several of 
the floor 

“Did you touch it?” 

Oh, uncle John... 

I merely meant—to 
dear.” 

No. I came right out after I had 
made sure that my dress hung straight.” 

It isn’t the only thing that’s vanished, 
either,” Agatha sneered. “What about my 
earring, and 7 

Mr. Wels reached out and put a re- 
straining hand over the girl’s mouth. 
Jane, starting toward her room, stopped 
abruptly and turned bewildered eyes from 
one to the other of the group 

“What what are you talking 
about?” The amazement in her voice 
was utterly guileless. Mr. and Mrs. Wels 
exchanged puzzled glances 

A search of Jane’s room failed to re- 
veal the bracelet. Agatha“insisted upon 
calling the police 

The captain of the local station arrived 
with a detective and listened to the story 
of the disappearance of the bracelet. He 
questioned Jane. Nothing could alter her 
denial. The servants, the other guests 
were questioned. They ransacked the 
house. The bracelet was gone. 

“Ask her where she got the money for 
her new clothes,” Agatha challenged spite- 
fully 

“Agatha 

“Hush, 


you 


ind ribbons were still there, 
the former scattered on 


” 


loox at it, my 


Mr. and Mrs. Wels 


Agatha,” 
spoke simultaneously, but too late. 
The detective looked from one to the 


other Their faces were revelatory. 
Jane’s face was grayer than her dress. 
She trembled and bit her lips 

Slowly, the detective pulled out the 
story of the shopping trip of two days 
before. Mr. Wels was silent about the 
pawn-shop, but Otto when questioned let 
that detail slip. Everybody was in the 
living-room during this cross-examination. 

The detective looked around at the 
group. “May I talk to Miss Mercer and 
you, alone?” 

“Certainly, come to my study.” Mr. 
Wels led the way and closed the door be- 
hind his wife, Jane, the detective and 
himself 

“Now tell us 
tive urged kindly 


ill about it,” the detec- 


ANE, pale and quivering, sat silent. No 

amount of coaxing could draw the 
truth out of her. She only spoke to 
deny that she had stolen the things. 
Once more they searched, with no greater 
and gathered in a disconsolate 
the living-room. Agatha and 


SUCCESS, 
group in 
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Gaylord Mann were the only ones miss- 
ing. She had gone to her room, furious 
that Jane had not been immediately ar- 
rested. Gaylord was sitting alone in the 
window-seat, a deep frown knitting his 
forehead. Peski had followed the de- 
tective and Jane from room to room, and 
now came up-stairs. Idly Gaylord 
stroked the little animal’s head. Time 
dribbled on. Suddenly he heard Jane’s 
voice raised in alarmed protest. 

“Oh, no! Please, uncle John, don’t let 
him. I'll rll tell you ™ 

The detective’s voice gently inter- 
rupted: “It’s too late to get the pawn- 
broker on the phone tonight, but in the 
morning ... It’s easy enough to find 
cut what she pawned.’’ 

Gaylord Mann jumped to his feet and 
went down the stairs two at a time. 
“Say, listen here, you folks, I'll go bond 
for Jane. Now let her alone. A blind 
man could see she is innocent.” 

Jane, standing miserably alone in the 
center of the entire gathering, looked up. 
She gave a low cry when Gaylord spoke, 
and the tears that she had held back so 
valiantly streamed down her white cheeks. 

“But the pawn... 

Running feet clattered down the stairs, 
an excited voice incoherently interrupted 
the detective and Agatha, more hysterical 
than ever, tumbled into their midst. 

“Uncle John ...my_ pendant 
my emerald pendant It’s gone, too! 
I had it on and caught the chain in some- 
thing, so I took it off. I went out of 
my room, and it was gone when I came 
back. The chain’s on the floor.” 

The detective started toward the stairs, 
the others following. Gaylord, his arm 
around Jane’s waist, led her after them. 

“You aren’t overlooking the fact that 
for the last hour Jane hasn’t been out of 
sight of the detective?” he sneered. “I 
was the only one up-stairs. Perhaps you 
think 7 have it.” Gaylord shriveled 
Agatha with a scornful glance. 

Some one laughed nervously. 

“Tl go have a look,” the 
decided. 

Half-way up the stairs Gaylord, look- 
ing over the banister, stopped. The 
others were in Agatha’s room and the 
upper hall. “Go on up,” he whispered 
to Jane. “I'll be with you in a moment.” 

He went down again, two steps at a 
time, paused for a moment in the living- 
room, then crept stealthily along the back 
hall, to a small screened rear porch. 

“Oh, Mr. Wels... Mr. Wels.. 
come here ... Jane . . . and the detec- 
tive, too. His voice came tensely 
triumphant a few seconds later. 

The detective rushed down, followed 
aimost as rapidly by Mr. and Mrs. Wels 
and Jane. The others stood at the head 
of the stairs peering over, eagerly fearful 
of any new mystery. 

“Out here,”’ Gaylord called. 

“What’s the big idea? 
hunt?” asked the detective. 

They reached the back porch and found 
Gaylord standing staring at a large green 
basket with a hood, like half a walnut 
shell, over the back of it. Peski was 
complacently curled up in the basket. He 
looked up inquiringly at his visitors, but 
did not move. 

“Call him off,” Gaylord turned to his 
host. 


detective 


A peanut 
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Mr. Wels whistled, his narrowed eyes 
upon Gaylord. Had the man gone crazy? 
But Peski, catching sight of Jane, was 
already out of the basket, frisking about 
her heels. 

Immediately Gaylord went over to the 
basket and tipped it over. Blanket and 
straw sprawled over the floor, a glass 
bead rolled to the detective’s feet, and 
there was a tiny metallic tinkle as one 
end of the bedding struck the floor. Gay- 
lord was down on his knees now pulling 
the straw apart. His hand struck some- 
thing hard. He pulled out a black pearl 
earring and held it up exultantly. His 
audience blinked. 

“Say, you do look as though you had 
seen a ghost. But there’s your thief.” 
He pointed to the little white dog. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” the detective 
closed his gaping mouth to mutter. 

The slender platinum bracelet, the five- 
dollar bill, the earring, the pendant were 
gradually dug out of the straw. Among 
them was a thin silver-colored paper 
package of matches. Gaylord picked up 
the last. 

“This gave me the clue. I saw the 
dog go down the back stairs just before I 
came down. Then Agatha came along 
with her newest loss. When we were 
going up again I saw the dog in the lower 
hall. A hunch told me to find out what 
he was up to. I got to the living-room 
just in time to see him going off with 
this.” 


N THE general excitement of the mys- 

tery’s solution, every one forgot that 
Jane had pawned something. It was 
late, but for relief they decided to go to 
the dance, anyway. Agatha went sulkily 
to bed. In the morning Jane sought 
Mrs. Wels in the latter's room. Mr. 
Wels was there, too. The girl stood in 
the doorway, flushed and amazingly 
radiant. 

“Come in, dear. You look so happy.” 

“Gaylord has asked me to marry him,” 
Jane announced quietly. 

Mr. Wels caught her in bis arms and 
kissed her. 

Mrs. Wels laughed tremulously. 
so glad, dear. Sit down and 
about it.” 

Jane did. Then blushing and dropping 
her eyes, she fumbled with her handker- 
chief. “I—I told Gaylord what I 
pawned.” 

“Oh ...I1 had forgotten, actually, I 
had,” Mrs. Wels marveled. 

“Tt... it was grandmother’s 
burst.” Jane raised fearful eyes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wels looked at each 
other, then laughed, the brittle hysterical 
laughter that must come to the relief of 
taut nerves. Jane watched them, aston- 
ished. 

“Why wouldn’t you tell us, child?’ 

“J ...I1 was afraid. The will said 
the jewelry must never be sold, nor dis- 
posed of. And you're Dad’s executor. 
I was afraid . . . it might be a crime.” 

“Poor little girl.” Mr. Wels came over 
and put his arm around Jane. “Give me 
the pawn-ticket and I'll redeem it.” 

Jane shook her head. “You would be 
giving me the money, then. Gaylord’s 
going to redeem it. I made him promise 
that it would be a wedding present.” 


“I’m 
tell us 


sun- 
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Paying Your Way Through School 
Gives You a New Slant on Life 
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ne sleep at his place; he would sell me 
no supper; he would not even let me 
have a drink of water, and I had to walk 
sack to town two miles away, the only 
time I have ever been forced to do so. 
Hotel bill, one dollar and twenty-five 
ents; meal, fifty cents; two dollars left; 
one thousand miles from home. That is 
he situation I was in the next morning. 
What could I do but sell? And sell I did. 


Under the Texas Sun 

HAT first summer in Texas was the 

longest summer I have yet passed 
through. And it was the hardest work I 
have ever done. Up at five in the morn- 
ing, to bed at ten at night, an hour and a 
half for meals, a few minutes of rest, 
thirteen hours of work each day, six days 
each week. Farms were far apart; I 
walked my fifteen miles each day, and 
talked to ten prospects.. People constantly 
expressed surprise at this. Why did I not 
get a broken-back fliv? They would not 


walk. And I have not the slightest doubt 
that they were right. But I walked. I 
wo'tld not be bothered by any car; I 


vouldn’t be tied down to the roads; on 
foot I went from field to field, over fences 
innumerable. It did me no harm; at least 
I gained twenty pounds and grew three 
inches. 

It is true, the food and bed I received 
often were the kind the average “‘collegi- 
an” would “gripe” to heaven about. But 
if the farmer and his family could live 
on it all the time, I could live on it for 
one summer. It was wholesome, it was 
pure and fresh; and the farmers gave me 
the best they had. 

That first summer ended with my bal- 
ance showing seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars profit, more than I had ever earned 
in any three summers before. It hard- 
ened me up for the next summer, when 
I succeeded in making eighteen hundred 
dollars 

I had learned human nature; I had 
learned to respect my book more and 
more. I had gone through a section of 
country that was the least prosperous of 


any in 1925. I had gained confidence in 
myself. I knew exactly what kind of 
objections the average prospect would 


bring up under average conditions, and I 
thought I knew the best way of answering 
those objections. I was ready for a big 
year. 


An $1800 Summer 

N JUNE 14, 1926, in solemn proces- 

sion with others, I marched into the 
large university auditorium, listened to 
the swelling organ music, heard the com- 
mencement address and received my 
diploma. On the evening of the same day 
I was on the train going toward Idaho. 
On June 16 I landed in the little town 
which was to be my headquarters, army 
shoes on my feet, my prospectuses and 
toothbrush hanging under my coat in 
specially contrived sacks, noticeable to 
no one. In five minutes I was trudging 


down the road amid clouds of the softest, 
finest dust extant. The first man I ap- 
proached was a misanthrope, the second 
was a boy. No luck with either; then I 
hit the third. 

I saw him out in the field walking 
behind his plow. His house was a tumble- 
down shack; no prospect there. But not 
a man would I miss, whether millionaire 
or hired man. I talked to him. I gave 
him a canvass; he turned away. I fol- 
lowed after him as he continued up and 
dewn the field; he would not listen. I 
threw a few jokes at him. I pointed out 
new reasons for buying; he growled. I 
used all the arguments I normally used; 
he grunied. I made up more; my blood 
was up. At the end of two and a half 
hours, he began to ask questions. At the 
end of three hours, he “guessed as how” 
he would not buy. I quit. Three hours 
was more time than I had ever given to 
any man before, and ten times as long 
as it took to sell most men. I started 
down the road and had covered half a 
mile when I heard a shout. I turned 
around and saw the farmer running after 





me. He wanted the book, and he wanted 
it within a week. He got it. 

That sale was the starting-point, for 
Tom X was the richest man in 4 
county. He was also the stingiest man in 
the county, and whenever I mentioned 
that Tom had ordered a book, the 





prospect would exclaim: 

“That codger; if he bought one, it must 
be good; put me down for one!” 

That was the best lesson in the value 
of perseverance I had encountered. From 
then on I never left a prospect until 1} 
knew that God could not budge him and 
the devil would not try. I tackled the 
prospects on top of haystacks, dodging 
the swinging arm and chains of the der- 
rick as they put up hay. I linked my leg 
over the wheel of the mower when the 
prospect mowed, so he could not move 
away from me. I rode around sections of 
new land on twelve-horse gangplows as 
they broke up land, sitting on a ballast 
rock, talking while the dust swirled around 
in black clouds. Whether the farmer was 
in field or house or barn, there I walked, 
and stuck until I was certain there was 
no order there. I knew the -farmers 
needed my book. And I sold ninety-five 
per cent of all I approached the first four 
weeks, and seventy per cent for the entire 
summer. 

The people spilled discouragement at 
a great rate. The country had had no 
water for three years. Prices were terri- 
ble. The what’s-its-name fly was destroy- 
ing the beets; the farmers were dead 
broke. The country was deserted; five 
houses out of every six were vacant. I 
had to hike twenty miles each day to see 
six or seven prospects, but when I got 
there, I made the most of it. 

It was at this time that I learned the 
value of striking before I was struck. I 
inquired carefully about every man before 
I came to him. Was he well off? Or was | 
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he poor? Was he progressive or was he 
backward? What kind of stock did he 
have? What sort of diseases did his 
stock have? If Brown were rich, I talked 
investment to him. If Brown were poor, 
I showed him how the book would help 
him save. Had Brown just lost a horse 
from bots? Then before Brown had told 
me that fact I would tell him this: 

‘Mr. Brown, I know of a man who just 
lost a horse from bots. The horse acted 
thus and so, and this fellow did not know 
what it meant or how to handle it. One 
little idea like this would have saved him 
a hundred dollars.” 

The effect of saying this would be ten 
times what it would if Brown had told 
me about his horse first. Was Brown in- 
terested in sheep? Then discard the can- 
vass on cows or horses or turkeys, and 
make one up on sheep that follows the 
same logic. Were Brown’s sheep afflicted 
with grub in the head? Talk grub in the 
head. The farmer needed the book, but 
it was up to me to make him see it. 
Keep the eye open. Watch Brown’s face. 
How does he react? Unfavorably? Switch 
the argument Favorably? Elaborate. 
But be short and to the point. 


Meeting Objections 

VERY community has its own 
troubles and its own type of objec- 

Every salesman has to meet these 
This I knew. I knew 
that if I let Brown give me his objections 
first, I would have to treat them with 
gloved hands. I would have to remove 
something from his mind. And so I 
tried to outguess Brown and bring up the 
objection first, tear it to pieces, and then 
Brown would be ashamed to bring it up 
or even think it. The country was eaten 
up by rabbits. Should I let Brown tell 
me that the rabbits had his crop, and so 
he could not buy? Not at all. I would 
approach Brown, introduce myself and 
say 

“Mr. Brown, I see you people around 
here are only about one jump ahead of 
the jackrabbit; you can’t afford to go 
down to the agricultural college now for 
the short courses. And so we have gotten 
out this work here to take their place as 
well as possible.” 

Here I have brought up the objection. 
I have admitted it had force. But I have 
set limits to it. I have beaten the pros- 
pect to the draw 

And so it was with other books on the 
same subject. The country was full of 


tions 


objec tions also 


the end fell weeping at the _ table, 
Klesalek bending over her. 

‘That's right Cry! 
harder—harder ™ 

She finally looked up to meet the wet 
eves of the entire class, and sat down, 
astounded at the sweep of emotion which 
had shaken her very soul. She had com- 
pletely forgotten her own identity. 

When the class was over Klesalek came 
to her 

“My good little girl...” 

She returned his gaze wistfully, with 
the light of a great wonder dawning in 


Cry hard— 
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Every farmer had two or three 
Should I wait for 
Not at all. 


them. 
books on the subject. 
the prospect to tell me so? 
I would say: 

“Every progressive farmer has one 
stock book or more, and they are fine, 
too, but—” showing what was wrong 
with them—‘now our book corrects that.” 

After that the farmer would be ashamed 
to bring up the objection. I had not 
criticized his book. I had offended him 
in no way. But I had met the objection 
and shoved it out of the way. 

Most of all, I tried to make the merits 
of the book stand out vividly. If I told 
Brown that he was losing money and 
that this book would save it; that here 
was a remedy for gadfly and here one for 
stomatitis, Brown would agree, but Brown 
would not buy. But to show Brown that 
neighbor Smith was unable to send his 
children away to high school in the next 
county because a bunch of sheep had 
died, or that Bruce’s little daughter had 
taken tuberculosis from drinking milk 
from a tubercular cow, that was bringing 
matters home. The examples were true; 
each one I had picked up in the commu- 
nity first hand. If they had happened to 
one, they would or could happen to 
another. If I had thought of this as a 
nice way to sell books, but nevertheless 
just hokum, I never could have done it. 
But I knew the book was good; I knew 
Brown needed it; I believed firmly that 
the savings from the book were matters 
of life and not just money; dollars are 
bread to most farmers. 


Taking the Curse off the Word ‘‘Agent”’ 
HAVE talked to friends of mine who 
tried to sell books. As they relate it, 

they were looked down upon, despised as 

agents, chased away. Why? Why was 
not I? Why was it that I got along so 
well with people of many races—Danes, 

Swedes, Norwegians, Russians, Germans, 

Italians? Even when I was forced to 

stay overnight in the county poorhouse 

for lack of a better place to go one dusk, 

I got along very affably with the inmates. 

Why? 

I finally diagnosed it. It was my atti- 
tude. As you seem, so shall you be. I 
never thought of myself as an agent. I 
never slinked into a man’s field. I ap- 
proached him as a man to a man. Nor 
did I approach him like a man from a 
height, as if I were better than he. I 
had a college degree; they did not. But 
what of it? They knew the soil; I did 
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her eyes. Here was the approbation for 
which she had hungered. 

“You've got it, Diana.” 

“Do you understand,” she asked pain- 
fully, “that I’ve been down to the very 
bottom of things?” 

He did not pretend to misunderstand. 

“My dear,” he said, “there’s an old 
rule that holds good through the cen- 
turies. Each sorrow we endure bears its 
jewel of compensation. Death, heart- 
break and disappointment pay high divi- 
dends in understanding.” 

Diana winced. How could she tell him 
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not. I respected every last man of them. 
for they were the land. Never will | 
forget the first time I approached a 
farmer at dusk. I was down in the hol- 
low. He was at the top of the ridge 
Slowly over the brow of the hill he was 
moving, seated on the plow, back bent 
over, horses trudging with heads down. 
every line of the picture a line of weari- 
ness and calm exhaustion, the whole 
shadowed, yet standing out against the 
red-orange glow of the setting sun; still 
plowing, still working, for there was work 
to be done, and the day was not yet over 
Often I remembered that. And so I 
came to the farmers as one man to 
another, and they greeted me as one man 
would another. Money cannot compare 
with this experience. 

In the middle of the summer I hiked 
thirty miles over the lava, the bowels of 
hell turned inside out, and into a new 
irrigation project I came. Three men 
in a row I approached. 

“What, a book agent! 
ety-blank out of here.” 

Three men in a row. I had never be- 
fore encountered this attitude. Later I 
found it was due to a book agent who had 
been through the year before—a fellow 
who had been chased from the country 
because of his questionable character. 

That night I slept in a haystack; and 
I thought. I thought hard. The next 
morning I gritted my teeth. The first 
man I met started the same blustering. 
I pleasantly persevered. He bought two 
books. I had acted the man toward him. 
That day I sold seventy-one dollars’ worth 
of books. I had met an antagonism and 
had beaten it. 

And so it was whenever I met some- 
thing hard, I thought hard. I tried to 
diagnose matters. And then I pleasantly 
persevered. 

Let me say again: it is not the money 
I have earned that I think of most. It 
is the experience. One summer of this 
life of selling books is a cross section of 
many years of life doing other things 
One must start the work himself. On him 
and him alone rests the failure or success. 
There is no one to guide him; no wages 
assured. He must start; and finish. 

The work is not easy. To make 
eighteen hundred dollars is not as simple 
as the advertisements of various com- 
panies might lead one to believe. It is 
hard work. But it is no harder than any 
other work if one goes at it right. And 
it is life. 


Get the blank- 


now that she was not going on, when for 
the first time she had been able to win 
his unqualified admiration? 

She stood before him, unconscious of 
the clamor which had risen outside until 
the janitor entered, booming his informa- 
tion as he ran. 

“Mr. Klesalek, come quick! 
been shot!” 


Seton’s 


[TARA stood motionless as Klesalek 


rushed from the room. She sus- 
pected instantly that Vivian had fired 
that shot. Vivian, whose hysterical judg- 





we 


ve 








ment had led her to believe the worst. 
Why hadn't Diana gone with her? She 
remembered now how Vivian had looked. 
Her sister's words of the early morning 
returned to her. 

“I saw him sneaking out of your apart- 
ment bg 
It was terrible! It was HER fault. 
\nd where was Vivian now? Hiding or 
facing every one defiantly? Blazoning 
Diana’s humiliation to the world! 

Was Shepherd Seton dead? Had Vivian 
killed him? 

After a long time she knew from the 
awestruck cessation of sound that Seton’s 
deor had been opened. An ambulance 
was before the door. Footsteps were 
heavy on the stairs. Diana hid her face. 

“Oh, God, please don’t let him die,” 
she whispered. 

When the door had closed again she 
forced herself outside. 

“How did it happen? Is he hurt 
badly?” 

No one could answer. Seton had been 
found unconscious, with his own pistol 
beside him. His own piIsToL .. . Oh, 
then, it couldn’t have been Vivian. Weeks 
igo he had exhibited that pistol to Diana. 
It was hidden beneath some papers in a 
drawer. Vivian could not have used his 
pistol. She would not have known where 
it was , 

A wave of relief swept her. At any 
rate, her sister was not connected with 
it. Had he then attempted to kill him- 
self? On account of her? But that was 
ridiculous. He was in love with his wife. 

Arrived at her own apartment she went 
inside to sit, staring at the walls. There 
seemed nothing to do. 

When the telephone rang she answered: 

“There is no one here, Vivian. I am 
alone.” 


‘HE waited for her sister to come, won- 

dering what she would say. But she 
was amazed to hear Vivian cry in a thin, 
frightened voice: “Oh, Diana, he isn’t 
dead, is he?” 

“How do you know about it?” 

Vivian sank on the davenport, beating 
her fists against the cushions. 

“T thought I ~ranted to shoot him until 
I saw the funny, surprised way he looked 

. . But it was too late. I had already 
fired.” 

“How could you shoot him with his 
own pistol?” 

“I waited until he left the room,” 
Vivian blurted. “I knew he used to keep 
a pistol in one of the drawers . . .” 

Unconscious of the expression on 
Diana’s face, she went on: ‘When he 
came back . Oh, God, Diana, I didn’t 
mean to kill him.” 

Diana shuddered. 

“When did you know him so well, 
Vivian?” 

“Two years ago,” confessed her sister. 
“Before he was married.” 

So that was it. Her hateful, unvoiced 
suspicion had been correct. 

Immovable as a statue, Diana said: 
“You have made a terrible mistake if 
you shot him on my account.” 

“But, Diana, I saw him leaving. I 
was afraid you were going to do some- 
thing reckless after I went away. And 
on my way home this morning I in- 
sisted on driving past here.” 


“It makes no difference what you saw,” 
Diana repeated firmly. “We had been 
out, too. Had just gotten home. But 
nothing had happened. Nothing would | 
ever have happened.” 

Vivian began to cry. “I didn’t trust 
him. Because you see I knew... Oh, 
what shall I do?” 

Feeling herself the older, and suddenly 
calm, Diana cried: “There is only one 
thing to do. I’m going to call Arthur.” 


RTHUR was not so pleasant as usual. 
“ The interview of the morning had 
evidently taken effect. 

“I’m very busy,” he said, curtly. “Why 
can’t you explain what you want over the 
telephone?” 

“Because I can’t,” Diana replied. ‘This 
is serious, Arthur. It’s a matter of life 
or death.” 

She knew by his tone that he did not 
believe her, but he promised to come as | 
soon as he could. She could have wept 
with relief when he finally arrived. And 
his attitude became serious enough when 
the situation was explained to him. 

“Is this the man you were telling me 
about?” Arthur inquired. 

Diana nodded. 

“Some mess!” he admitted gloomily. 
“But perhaps he isn’t hurt as badly as 
you think. Is there any one you can 
ask?” 

“IT might call Mr. Klesalek,’ Diana 
suggested fearfully. 

She returned from the telephone with 
little additional information Klesalek 
was at the hospital where they had taken 
Mr. Seton. At least he was not dead. 
Thank God for that! 

Vivian rose, fastening her coat with 
trembling fingers. 

“I’m going home,” she declared. 

“Why not stay here tonight?” Arthur 
suggested 

“IT can’t. I suppose if he’s conscious 
he'll try to have me arrested?” 

“He may,” Arthur admitted. “Or he 
may not. He won't be anxious to be 
involved in a scandal, you know.” 

There was a gleam of absolute terror 
in Vivian’s eyes. 

“T think I'll leave town.” 

“T wouldn’t, Vivian. Better wait and 
see if he prefers charges. It would go 
hard with you if you were caught running 


away.” 
“Vivian’s scared to death,” Arthur said 
when she had gone. “And well she may 


be. I never would have suspected her 
of a thing like this.” 

“Do you suppose they will put her 
in jail?” Diana inquired, anxiously. 

“Not if we can help it. But you know 
the man. He was your lover. What do 
you think?” 

“He wasn’t my lover, Arthur. Not the 
way you mean.” 

“You loved him, didn’t you? So much 
so that only this morning you wanted a 
divorce from me!” 

“Oh, I know it. But I was wrong.” 

“You don’t mean that you’ve changed 
your mind?” 

“He changed it for me,” she admitted. 
“You see you were right. He does love 
his own wife and I—I » 

She began to cry bitterly. Arthur sank 
into a chair and lifted her upon his lap. 

“Never mind, little thing!” he com- | 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


had never enjoyed crying so 


I)’ ANA 

much She buried her head on 
Arthur’s shoulder and cried until she was 
afraid the tears would run down his neck. 

Suddetr realized that she 
\ drowsy sense ot 
her. Everything 
was terribly but Arthur would 
help her. He would get her out of it 
Feeling extravagantly grateful, she tight- 
ened her clasp And like a flash, Arthur 
bent his head and kissed her a_ kiss 
which Diana returned, perhaps as a result 
of her training. She know. But 
it brought her up, gasping: “Why, 
Arthur Vane!” 

“What's the 
chalantly 

Diana ran to the mirror and rearranged 
her hair 

“I feel better, anyway,” she announced 
cheerfully. “If I wash my away 
will you take me out for dinner? I’m 
awfully hungry. I didn’t have any 
lunch.” 

The telephone wakened her before 
o'clock the next morning. It 
Klesalek 

“Mr. Seton is not hurt seriously,” he 
said. “He is anxious to you. Can 
you be at the hospital at eleven o'clock?” 

Two hours later Diana stood looking 
down at Shepherd Seton. His face was 
pale against the white pillows, but he 
was smiling 

“My dear,” he 


ily she was 


not crying any ore 


peace had stolen over 


wrong 


didn’t 


matter?” he asked non- 


tears 


nine 
Mr 


was 


see 


said, with all his own 
whimsical charm, “you've been worried 
to death, haven't you?” 
She took his hand 
stood,” she faltered _ 
anything, truly.” 
“Vivienne was 
he said But tell her not 
shooting was an accident.” 
Unable to spe ik Diana 
“Diana continued 
worried about you, too. I am so wretch- 


Vivian misunder- 
didn’t tell her 


score,” 


The 


settling an old 
to worry 


turned 
: | ve 


away. 
Seton been 
edly sorry 

] 


ionger 


nieneen* 
to have left it be- 
that there won't 
ve times when the memory will 
hurt But the first bitterness is 
And I’m going on with ‘Mona 

“T was you would.” 

He was her wistfully. But 

that moment she was conscious only 


freedom and a 


that no 
she replied I 
hind I 
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always 


omeway 
seen 


don't mean 


gone. 
Vanna.’ ” 
sure 
regarding 
great 


of her Joy 


feeling hap- 


hoped to 


IANA left 
pier than 
feel again 
She 1 Arthur for lunch, feeling quite 
important with her burden of news 
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you 
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“Have you forgotten,” he said coldly, 
that you asked me to make an appoint- 
ment for this afternoon?” 

“I can’t keep it,” she cried. “I’m in 
no condition to do anything like that 
today , 

“Do you mean you want to go On as 
we are?” 

‘Certainly not! But I’m 
much of a hurry as I was.” 

Arthur smiled, disagreeably 

Suddenly he leaned across the table to 
ask: “What are your plans for the 
future, Diana?” 

Until that moment she had felt no 
necessity for plans. But she lifted her 
head with a little swagger and said con- 
fidently: “If Mona Vanna is successful, 
I hope to go to New York.” 

I suppose,” Arthur said casually, “it 
has never occurred to you to give up 
your career?” 

Diana’s eyes widened. “After all the 
time and money I've spent on it? Cer- 
tainly not! I couldn't afford to give 
it up.” 

His handsome face darkened. 

“T should think,” he said, “that it 
would be rather embarrassing for you to 
continue it under the circumstances.” 

“At first I thought it would be im- 
possible,” Diana admitted frankly. “But 
I don’t feel now that it will embarrass 
me to continue with ‘Mona Vanna.’ 
And if I did I'd feel compelled to go on.” 

“Why?” 

“Because that was the agreement.” 

Arthur stared at her 

“You HAVE changed, haven't you?” 

His tone brought the color flashing 
into her cheeks. 

“I suppose you're 
wasn’t so loyal in 
you?” 

“Well, 
bluntly. 

Diana flamed with resentment at his 
accusation, although she knew it was just. 

With an effort she replied calmly: 
“You're right, of course. I was an aw- 
fully poor sport about our marriage. But 
it was ignorance, Arthur. I didn’t under- 
stand If my training for the stage 
has done nothing else it has taught me 
how to live. And if I had it to do over 
igain I should not leave you.” 

Her eyes met his squarely. He did 
not reply, but as they walked toward his 
office he said “May I come to see you 
tonight? I'd like to finish our conver- 
sation.” 

“Nothing more to say, is there?” 

Color was high on his cheeks, as al- 
wavs when he was embarrassed 

There are several things I'd like to 
ask you,” he said. ‘We may as well have 
this out.” 


not in so 


that I 
with 


implying 
my contract 
Arthur asked, 


were you?” 


CHAPTER XXV 


RTHUR seemed more at ease when 
4 he arrived that evening. He seated 
himself and proceeded to the business in 
hand with a manner so professional that 
Diana was hurt 

I feel,” said Arthur, “that this comedy 
we've been playing has gone far enough.” 

“Meaning what exactly?” inquired 
Diana 

I agreed to a separation,’ 
Arthur, still being a lawyer, 
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continued 
because our 


marriage was meaningless. But if I had 
thought He stopped and suddenly 
he was just a man, hungry for affection 
and understanding. “I believe things 
would be different now,” he said simply. 
“Am I mistaken, Diana?” 

She could not answer. 
his arms about her she 
against his coat. 

“All you have to do is answer yes or 
no,” he begged. “And if I’m wrong I 
promise to leave you alone for the rest 
of your life. But I feel that it would 
not be impossible for you to love me 
now. Would it?” 

“No,” she whispered. 

She could feel his 
against her breast. 

“Then why,” Arthur asked sensibly, 
“can’t we just remain married?” 

Diana lifted her head and looked into 
his eyes. 

“I think we could make 
awfully happy,” she admitted. 
am willing to try it ~ 

“Darling!” 

“On one condition!” 

Arthur released her slowly. “You 
mean if you can continue your work 
upon the stage?” 

She nodded. But she should have 
known better than to make a suggestion 
like that. 

“If you think,” he shouted, “that I’m 
the type of man who wishes to be known 
as Diana Dore’s husband, you are very 
much mistaken.” 

“All right,” she said. “You can take 
it or leave it. I’ve worked a lot harder 
to become Diana Dore than I did to be 
Mrs. Arthur Vane. And if I have to 
choose between them tp 

“Well, you do!” 

“Then you know my answer,” she re- 
torted quietly. 

But there were tears in her eyes as he 
seized his hat and left the room. 


When he put 
hid her face 


heart thumping 


each other 
“And I 


HE following day Diana returned to 
school—to a routine which had lost 
every vestige of color. Seton was still 
in the hospital. She went through her 
other classes with mechanical precision. 
At noon she was called to the telephone 
and she answered, with her spirits rising 
a little. Perhaps it was Arthur, relenting! 
But a feminine voice came back to her. 

“How are you, Diana?” 

“Who is it?” 

“It’s Beachy, darling! I just heard 
about Mr. Seton. Won’t you come to 
see me and tell me about it?” 

“Nothing to tell, Beachy. 
accident.” 

The other girl’s voice became wistful. 
“Won't you come anyway, Diana? You 
haven't been since I was married.” 

Realizing that she had neglected Beachy 
shamefully, Diana promised to come. 
But the trip on the street car seemed 
endless. She had to transfer twice and 
walk for blocks. 

“If people have to live at the end of 
the world,” Diana thought crossly, “they 
really shouldn’t expect any one to come 
to see them.” 

But she found the answer in the small 
brown-stained cottage, overrun with vines. 
Far away was a glimpse of wave-swept 
beach 

Beachy shouted with joy. 


It was an 





“Come in here, you darling of the gods! 
My gosh, you're beautiful!” 


smiled Diana. “Beachy, 
How did you 


“Cut it out,” 
what an adorable house! 
ever find it?” 

“It took weeks of hunting,” Beachy 
idmitted proudly. “But look at it! 
Diana, isn’t it gorgeous?” 

It reminded Diana of a snug little boat. 
It had rough, unfinished walls and only 
two rooms, but was as full of color as 
Beachy herself; gaudy with chintz, sofa 

ishions and pots of flowers; neat as a 
pin; compact with a row of shining pans 
on nails above the sink and a spotless 
stove. 

“What a perfect housekeeper you are!” 
Diana cried admiringly. 

Beachy beamed. “I love it. I have 
o pinch myself every morning to believe 
t's true. There’s going to be a baby.” 

Diana could not face the radiance in 
the other girl's eyes. It seemed almost 
holy. 

“Oh, Beachy,” she said, “I was so 
fraid you'd be sorry. I really expected 
you to say you regretted your marriage, 
that you were longing to come back to 
school.” 

Beachy tossed her bobbed head. 

‘I should say not. Come on to the 
kitchen, and I'll make you a cup of tea.” 

Diana sat before the oilcloth-covered 
table with a red geranium before her, 
ind watched Beachy put the kettle on. 
Never in her life had she envied any 
human being as she did this thin-faced 
girl, with her cheap, little home and her 
litany of love. No electric signs in the 
world could buy happiness like hers or 
compensate for the lack of it 

But she gave no outward sign of her 
misgivings. She chatted until darkness 
fell and it was time for her to go. 

She decided to dine at a tea-room on 
Grant Avenue. It was a quaint little 
place Arthur had shown her when she 
first came to San Francisco. It gave her 
i faint sense of comfort. But as she 
was paying her check Arthur entered 
with his mysterious lady. It was im- 
possible to avoid seeing him. So she 
was forced to speak and also to observe 
his attentions to the other woman .. . 

And hadn’t he told Diana, himself, that 
wild horses” couldn’t force him to take 
i girl to dinner unless he so desired? 
His obvious response to his companion’s 
subtle appeal sickened Diana. Was she 
ilways to stand back and watch some one 
else win? Arthur was fers! If that— 
creature—with her liquid eyes and slow 
moving hands thought to capture her 
husband She had half-risen from her 
chair. But what was the use? 


ROM then on Diana faced her work 

without illusions. Just before Christ- 
mas Shepherd Seton returned to school. 
That helped some. She found herself 
ible to forget her troubles, at least while 
rehearsing for “Mona Vanna.” Strangely, 
there was none of the self-consciousness 
she had feared. Their relationship seemed 
perfectly normal, more pleasant in some 
ways than it had been before, without 
the burden of misunderstandings and 


hurt feelings and tense, overwrought 
nerves. 
The day before Christmas she left 


school early to wander through the 


crowded shops. Not a soul to buy any- 
thing for! No one who cared, who would 
be thrilled and excited over her Christmas 
present ; 

Impulse drew her to the men’s section 
of the department store. Suppose she 
were living with Arthur! She would buy 
him a smoking-jacket; a gorgeous one, 
with rich, subdued colors like that one 
over there. 

When a clerk approached she said: 
“Smoking-jackets, please.”’ with her most 
wifely inflection. And she found herself 
selecting one. Well, why shouldn't she 
give him something? He had been “aw- 
fully nice” to her. 

“We can’t deliver this until after 
Christmas,” the clerk explained. 

She replied that she would take it 
with her and left with it under her arm 

At home she gloated over it. It had 
cost much more than she could really 
afford. But it was such a beautiful one. 
And he would look so adorable in it 
She slipped it on over her own slender 
shoulders, laughing at the limp. droll ef- 
fect. But she was sure Arthur would 
be “crazy” about it. 

She had told herself she would send 
it by a messenger. But at eight o'clock 
she was ordering a taxi and preparing 
to take it herself. She hoped Arthur 
would be at home. Quite illogically and 
unreasonably she hoped! But he was 
out, and she was forced to leave her 
package and return to the waiting taxi. 

Christmas eve and families all over the 
world getting ready to celebrate 
children coming home, candles lighted. 
breathless laughter and hushed excite- 
ment as little stockings were hung . 
while she sat alone in a cheerless apart- 
ment, dreaming of what? ‘““Mona Vanna” 
seemed cold comfort then 

Inside the taxi she cried shamelessly. 
Wreaths at lighted windows . . . glimpses 
of tinsel-hung trees! And where was her 
husband? Celebrating, no doubt, with 
his amber-scented lady 

But as she reached her own steps she 
met him descending. 

“Oh,” she cried, “did you come to 
see me?” 

Unqualified delight rang in her voice. 
She seized his arm and dragged him in- 
side. Almost sheepishly he drew a box 
from his pocket. 

“T came to bring your Christmas pres- 
ent,” he said. 

“T left yours over at your rooms.” 

“Diana, really? Did you remember 
me?” 

She nodded, her eyes full of tears. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she gulped, “you win. 
If I have to choose between my home 
and a career I think I'll choose my home.” 

“T’'ve been thinking it over, too.” he 
replied. “And since it really means so 
much to you a 

Diana realized that he was making his 
supreme sacrifice. She put her arms 
tightly about his neck. 

“Darling,” she said, 
with ‘Mona Vanna.’ ” 

“IT know. It’s all right, little thing!’ 

“But after that,” she added smiling 

“well, perhaps Fate will decide 

As he drew her to him she knew with 
a deep. instinctive certainty that this 
time she was choosing wisely 

THE END 
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Concerning A Dangerous Man 


writing of little Dorothy Ann Iberville 

Carter drew a deep breath, and then 
the wheels began to go around again. 
With one motion he snatched the page 
from the hotel register, tore it across 
once, then again and struck a match. The 
porter leaned forward, too late. “Heah, 
Mist’ Cartuh,’ he protested. “You 
mustn’t do that, suh!” Carter watched 
silently until the last of the paper turned 
into blackened ash. 

‘Listen to me,” he said grimly. “Good. 
You say you know me.” 

“Yassuh, Mist’ Cartuh. Yassuh.” 

“Then you ought to know whether I 
mean what I’m saying. You're the only 
person who has seen the lady—who knows 
anything about this. If anything goes 
wrong with what I’m telling you to do, 
or if you so much as flap that mouth of 
yours one time, I'll find a way to make 
you wish you hadn’t. You hear me?” 

Yas-suh, Mist’ Cartuh. What you 
want me to do, suh?” 

I'm going back into this room and 
get everything that shows I’ve been here. 
You're going to put me in another room 
on this hall—where I can see that—no- 
body bothers the lady. Understand me?” 

“VYassuh, Mist’ Cartuh. But 5 

‘But nothing! As soon as I’m out of 
the way and tell you, you knock on this 
door and wake the lady. Have a veil 
with you, a heavy veil—I don't give a 
damn where you get it. Tell her she left 
a call for early this morning, that she 
said she wanted to get up early and ride 
alone till she went home. Is the car we 
came in out front?” 

‘Yassuh, Mist’ Cartuh.” 

‘If she asks, you lie. Tell her she 
came here alone, that nobody else was 
with her—and, listen to me, if you let 
even her suspect anything else about her- 
self, you'll wish to God you hadn't! Now 
get me that room!” 

He watched the figure scuttle out of 
sight, then softly turned the knob and 
reentered the room. Lord, if only he 
could get her out of this unscathed! May- 
be—it occurred to him—she might think 
that his efforts were not only to save her, 
but also to keep himself out of trouble, 
to dodge responsibility for what he had 
done. He shrugged shoulders. Worse 
things than that had been said of him, 
were said of him, deserved and unde- 
served, every day. He knew; and if he 
could get her out of this mess unharmed 
he'd let them all—let even her—think 
what they would of him. 


[ OROTHY Ann lay across the bed in 

the same position. The most severe 
test of any woman is to be observed 
asleep. Little Dorothy Ann _ Iberville 
passed—with flying colors. She looked 
like a little flower asleep, the curls of her 
tousled hair waving about her clear-cut 
little face. One slim foot in its low 
pump hovered on the edge of the bed, 
with the sweet curve of silken stockings 
merging back into the disarranged folds 
of her scanty little dress. An arm lay 
outstretched, the pink palm half open 
like a bud 

Cautiously Carter gathered his hat and 
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looked about to make sure he was leav-~ 


ing nothing. With luck, he might even 
persuade her that he had gone straight, 
the night before, to the other room. One 
thing he knew, deep down inside him: he 
had not touched her. Not little Dorothy 
Ann. There was not enough liquor in all 
the world to make him do that. 

He began to open the transom, guard- 
edly. He would lock the door from the 
outside, toss the key back into the middle 
of the floor where she could not fail to 
see it, then stand guard from ‘the other 
room. And then tonight or tomorrow 
night, when she was safely home, please 
God, he would say a few words to her 
alone—a few words for the good of her 
soul—that she would not forget in a 
hurry. 

The transom slid noiselessiy open. An 
inch more, and Carter Andress, lady- 
killer, would make his exit. At the idea 
he almost laughed. Who on earth could 
be made to believe? 

Suddenly, inexplicably the slide of the 
transom brayed aloud, its mechanical 
cachinnation noisy enough to wake the 
dead. Carter stopped and looked around. 
It had waked her. 


ITTLE Dorothy Ann’s eyes were 

open, and she was watching him 

calmly. She gave no indication of how 
long she had known. 

“Good morning,” she said gently and 
smiled. ‘Rest well last night?” in exactly 
the tone she would have used if she had 
been meeting him at breakfast on the 
plantation. Carter gasped. 

He was prepared for anything but this. 
She should have become panic-stricken, 
should have asked where she was, should 
have behaved any way but this. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” inquired lit- 
tle Dorothy Ann, watching him, com- 
pletely at her ease. Carter showed his 
stupefaction. 

“You mean—” he demanded at last, 
“that you know what you did a 

Her answer was instant and indignant. 
“Know what I did? Of course I do! I'd 
had a few cocktails, but not that many. 
You see,” as if that explained everything, 
“there was a sort of—argument.” 

Lines settled about Carter’s mouth. 
“No, I don’t see,’ he insisted grimly. 
“You mean that you brought me to this 
place voluntarily— knowing what you 
were doing?” 

The flower-like little face smiled gently 
up at him. “Don’t get all heated up about 
it.” Dorothy Ann advised. “That sort of 
thing went out with ‘East Lynne,’ you 
know. And I knew I was safe—even if 
you had been able to navigate. Really.” 
She said it straight at him—clear-eyed. 

Carter seated himself on the edge of 
the cheap hotel table. He looked at her 
long and hard. “See here, little old girl,” 
he told her. “It’s time somebody told you 
a few things for the good of your soul!” 

Dorothy Ann sat on a chair, circled her 
knees with her arms, and bent her dark 
head over to rest her chin on her wrist. 
Oh,” she said delightedly, “you're going 
to preach! Do go on!” 

“You're quite right,” said Carter. “I 
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am going to preach. About hell fire and 
damnation and staying decent . . . I ex- 
pect it will be very amusing, coming fron 
me... Tell me, child. Why did you do 
this foolish, dangerous thing?” His man 
ner had changed. 

“Well,” said little Dorothy Ann quit: 
simply, “when they dared me—it seemex 
a logical kind of thing to do .. . last 
night 8 
“Dared you? To come to—this place? 

“Why, yes. Isn’t this the Home Sweet 
Home Hotel?” 

“Do you know what kind of place this 
is?” sharply. “Who dared you?” 

“Of course I know. It’s a low-class 
hotel. And Amelia Manning dared me 

There was a long silence that meant 
things. From the edge of town a cotton 
compress whistle sounded its “’fo’ day 
greeting. An ice wagon rattled in the 
street below, its mules jingling their har- 
ness. Carter’s lips formed into a sound- 
less whistle. ‘“‘I—see—!” he said; and he 
did. 

“Tell me,” he asked at last, “were you 
with the others—when Amelia dared 
you?” 

“Why, yes, at first. Everybody was 
laughing at you—you were so funny and 
it was the first time that anybody had 
ever seen you that way. And then, when 
you began to show signs of passing out, 
you insisted you were going to drive 
home. Amelia whispered that she’d dare 
me to take you. Don’t be so old-fash- 
ioned about it. Women can get away 
with things nowadays they couldn’t even 
think of ten years ago. As I say, it 
looked like a logical sort of thing, then. 
Besides,” reflectively, “she bet me that 
diamond dinner ring of hers that I 
wouldn't do it.” 

Carter wet his lips with the air of a 
man who has made a decision. “I’m go- 
ing to do a very dangerous thing,” he 
told her. “I’m going to tell you the 
truth!” 


E DREW a deep breath. “Very evi- 

dently you don’t know what sort 
of place this is. ‘Cheap hotel!’ Your 
father would shoot me if he knew you 
were here with me; and he’d be right to 
do it. And you let that Manning woman 
kid you into doing a thing like this! 

“I’m not going to mince words with 
you. I don’t want to take any chance of 
your misunderstanding. Because if some- 
bodv doesn’t talk to you, little old girl, 
like a Dutch uncle—well, write your own 
ticket for what the end will be!” 

Beneath the rouge Dorothy Ann’s little 
face was pale, and her eyes stared out, 
great and dark, at him. 

“T’ve watched you,” he told her. “I 
couldn’t help it. You're a little sensitive 
idiot; you’re ingrowing. And the trouble 
with you is that you’re so scared of be- 
ing called a prude that you’d go to any 
length on earth rather than seem one. I 
can read you exactly as if you'd spread 
your mind out on a screen for me! 

“"Way down, deep inside you, the 
things that all these girls do shock you, 
Dorothy Ann Iberville. You—the real 
you—doesn’t approve at all of their curs- 





ing, their drinking, their stripping nearly 
to the skin. You—why, the real Dorothy 
Ann Iberville is positively mid-Victorian! 
Let’s hear you deny it!” 

He gave her a measured look and went 
on grimly: “You're afraid of being a back 
number; you'd rather die than be out of 
date; you'd sacrifice anything—you’d al- 
most rather hang out a scarlet lantern 
than be called a prude!” 

Dorothy Ann had not changed position. 
Unmovingly she listened. 

“You're ashamed, Dorothy Ann Iber- 
ville, of being innocent and clean. You 
want to be known as sophisticated, you’re 
rying to buy the name of being. But if 
only you could know what it’s costing 
you! 

“Now get this. I’m going to say just 
one more thing to you, and if you forget 
everything else I say remember this. It 
sums up all of what I’m saying. Remem- 
ber—don’t you ever let yourself forget 
-that when you're going at your fastest 
pace, when you're being most successful 
in what you're trying to do, that you are 
one thing and one thing alone—just an- 
other silly little damned fool. That’s all!” 

Out of breath, of a sudden ashamed of 


was quite a roll; but Mamie had no ob- 
jection to making it even larger. 
“Have you ever been to the races? 


Mamie inquired. 
It seemed that Abner never had. But 
\bner was keen on horses. He had some 


beauties back home—Pinto and Johnny 


and the young mare, Bess, and good old 


Frank. Yes, indeedy, Abner was keen 
on going any place where there were 
horses 

It’s 
informed him. 
By swell, I mean swell. 
people go there.” 

And indeed it was not hard to surmise 
that Mamie was of the best, if one 
judged from the’ way in which she re- 
posed with perfect ease in the taxi. 

Abner clutched. It took him quite 
. while to get the swing of it. At first he 
had to hang on with both hands and press 
igainst the back of the front seat with 
both knees in order to balance himself 
whenever the thing lurched forward or 
reared to an abrupt halt. But after a 
time he found it was a good bit like 
riding a horse: if you relaxed you could 
manage to stick on. 

The taxi mastered, Abner was able to 
inswer Mamie’s questions. Yes, Mam, 
he’d been born and raised on a ranch in 
\rkansas. He was just twenty-one and 
had inherited some money from _ his 
uncle. So he took this trip to see a bit 
of the world before he settled down for 
good. And then, too, Juney had set her 
heart on having a ring from the big city. 

“Is Juney the Mrs.?” Mamie inquired 
politely. ‘ 

“No, Mam, she ain’t the Mrs. yet. But 
she’s goin’ to be. That’s why I’m getting 
the ring. Juney wants the latest kind 
from New York. I’ve been doing con- 
siderable worrying about that ring. 
“Say,” he beamed down on Mamie, 


about an hour’s ride,” Mamie 
“Belmont’s a swell track. 
Only the best 


the lengths his vehemence had led him, 
Carter turned. “The porter will be here 
any minute, now. He'll have a heavy 
veil for you. Take my car and scoot out 
to the plantation. You can get in with- 
out being seen. They'll all sleep late. I'll 
stay. Tell them you left me at my front 
gate. I'll remember wandering off and— 
whatever else is needed. And don’t you 
worry about Mrs. Manning. I'll see her 
and—persuade her not to talk.” 

Still Dorothy Ann did not move. She 
bent forward across her knees, head low- 
ered. “What’s the matter?” he asked. 
“Don’t you think I’m right?” 

“Right?” Dorothy Ann spoke without 
changing position. “Of course you're 
right.” She flung impulsively from the 
chair and confronted him. “But how 
blind you are!” 

She bent forward in her earnestness. 
“Don’t you realize that all of the time 
you described the real me you were also 
betraying the real Carter Andress? That’s 
why you're blind; you don’t see that the 
reason you could understand me is be- 
cause, underneath, you're the same big 
bluff ! 

“Ashamed of liking the clean things? 
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The Last Laugh 
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“d’you suppose you could help me pick 
it out? 

Mamie not only could, but would 

“That’s great!”’ Abner gave a sigh of 
relief. Now he could enjoy himself. He 
was sure lucky in meeting up with 
Mamie. 

Yes, indeed, by the time the taxi 
reached the Belmont track they were 
calling each other Abner and Mamie. 


OW the races were the only Spring 

tonic that Mamie ever took. Mamie 
knew every horse’s record, every jockey’s 
name, and she was on more familiar 
terms with the “bookies” than she had 
ever been with her own family. 

She gave Abner time to catch the fever 
of the game, and then she suggested that 
he’d get even more kick out of it if he'd 
place a little money on the horses. 

“We'll go around to the paddock and 
look ’em over,” Mamie said. “I happen 
to know a bookie or two—you see I was 
out here once or twice before with a 
gentleman friend—and maybe I can get 
a good tip.” 

Mamie did, and Abner found the fever 
of betting got into his blood. Whether 
he won or lost, there was nothing to 
equal the thrill of following the horse 
that he had picked. 

“T’ve got a sure one this time,” Mamie 
confided, after she'd held a_ low-voiced 
conversation with one of the stable 
“touts.” Abner had been oblivious to 
everything in the world except the won- 
der and the beauty of the horses as they 
stamped impatiently in the paddock 
stalls. 

“Black Boot, number eight, she’s the 
favorite, but put your money on Oh 
Boy, number one. Zimmberfield’s rid- 
ing him and he’s some jockey. Oh Boy 
has to win. I got it straight from a 
fellow who knows.” 
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No wonder you could understand me. 
You've spent years trying to live yourself 
down. Really shocked at the things the 
others do? No wonder you knew; that’s 
what you've been trying to disguise so 
desperately. 

“You're the one who has been ashamed 
of ideals and romanticism. You didn’t 
think it was becoming to a man. You've 
been ashamed of being, underneath the 
veneer, fresh and innocent; you've been 
scared they’d laugh at you! And so 
you've carefully hidden the illusions and 
the dreamings; you've built up with pains 
a bug-a-boo that the real you could be 
safe behind. 

“And that, my dear Don Juan,” she 
bowed low, “is what gave you understand- 
ing!’’ Unaccountably she was close totears 

He held out his arms to her, ever so 
tenderly. “I just—love you, little Dor- 
othy Ann,” he said quite simply; and 
waited. 

Dorothy Ann took one joyous step for- 
ward, then paused on the brink. 

“One condition!” she stipulated before 
she leaped. “From now on we are to be 
different from everybody else!” We'll be 
conventional!” 


“All right,” Abner laughed. All of 
Mamie’s tips were straight, but some- 
times they came out that way, sometimes 
not. “One? Sure, he’s a beaut. How 
much would you put on him?” 

“It’s a sure tip,’ Mamie repeated 
“He'll pay twenty to It’s almost 
the last race.’ 

Since it was nearly the last race and 
Mamie seemed so positive this time that 
her tip was a good one, Abner placed a 
hundred dollars on Oh Boy—a hundred 
dollars to win, a twenty-to-one shot 

“Oh Boy, you've got to win!” Mamie 
shrieked, clutching Abner’s arm in her 
excitement. They strained forward, eyes 
bulging, pulses pounding, throats tense 

The horses were in a cloud of dust as 
they thundered toward the grand-stand 
Black Boot was in the lead, the others 
crowding closer and closer; the jockeys 
lying on their horses’ necks, urging them 
on, pressing, guiding, crowding. They 
reached the quarter, one horse stumbled 
and nearly fell; across the track only 
the gay colors of the jockeys could be 
distinguished. They took the last quarter, 
then the terrific thundering of hoofs— 
the flying dust—on the last stretch. Oh 
Boy and Black Boot were almost neck to 
neck. 

“Come on, 
Abner pleaded 

Neck to neck a jumble of flying colors, 
a last desperate spurt, and Oh Boy came 
in first; Biack Boot second. 

Abner had won two thousand dollars 

“Easy money!’’ Mamie laughed. “And 
now let’s get it, before the crowd.” 

“Easy money,” Abner agreed, stuffing 
the bills carelessly into his outside coat 
pocket. “And now, Mamie, if we hurry 
couldn’t we get back to the city in time 
to pick that ring?” 

“Yes, I think we could. I guess your 
idea is to part with that money before 


one 


Oh Come on!” 


Boy! 
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ii parts from you,” 
\bner admitted that that was his idea; 
he wanted Mamie to help him 
the ring 
Mamie’s at all. 
\bner part 
long betore i time 
ring. In spite of the fact 
resolved to keep his eyes 
in easy matter for Mamie to 
dettly transfer Abner’s money from his 
por ket hers as they threaded their 
way through the crowds 
It was sure great!’ Abner sighed. 
sinking back into the taxi in perfect con- 
tentment I'd like to come out every 
day while I’m here. What do you say?” 
Every day?” Mamie giggled. ‘You 
might not always win, you know.” 
But I’m crazy about the 
Never knew there such horses 
Never had such fun. It isn’t so much 
whether you win; it’s the fun of it.” 
So you don’t mind losing a 
money?" Mamie asked, wondering how 
much he'd mind when he found he'd 
two thousand dollars. Too bad she 
couldn't have got the other wad, too 
Not a bit!” Abner slapped his knee 
in his enthusiasm. “I don’t mind losing a 
little dough—not on fun like that, any- 
way. But I sure do mind having a dirty 
sneak-thief take it I'd rather give it 
away! 
‘That would be nicer,” Mamie agreed 
They rode in for time. 
Then Mamie ventured a question 
How much money did your 
leave you, Abner?” 
“How much? Oh, a 
replied easily. But in the ease 
with which he said it, Mamie’s baby- 
blue eyes nearly popped out of her head 
\ few million!” she choked 
He seemed amused at this 
uncle had a bunch of oil wells and 
coal mines and things in the West 
After this there was silence. Mamie 
ilways required silence in order to think 
1 shame for Juney of Arkan- 
sas to get all that while she, 
Mamie, only drew a measly two thousand 
It really wasn’t fair 
Perhaps the great god Chance decided 
to play a hand, or perhaps it was just 
that Mamie was so immersed in thought 
th she her “manor-born” poise; 
inyway the taxi gave sudden 
forward lurches and placed Mamie neatly, 
iccurately in Abner’s out-flung arms. It 
ick Almost as good 
have planned herself 
Mamie was quick to 
She uttered a 
followed bv a 


le a feeble 


idea 
should 
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he had 
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into 
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little 
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uncle 
few million,” he 
spite ol 


My 


some 


It seemed 


money 


lost 


one otf its 


was a splendid itt 
is Mamie might 
s to Say 
dvantage of it 
Oh'” 
ind ma 


testing, piercing 
fainter, weaker edition 
extract herself 
Abner apparently forgot all about 
Arkansas for the moment 
poignantly fragrant in his 
lragrance. 


etiort to 

Juney ot 
Mamie was 
rm twenty-dollar-an-ounce 


1 S l 
He made it 
And it was long enough for Mamie to 

| the roll of bills in its rightful rest- 


1 long momen 


was surprised when he looked 

into Mamie’s upraised eyes, to 

see them filled with tears 
Why are you crying? 
after a delicious moment. 


he demanded, 
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Mamie said smiling. 


“I—I was thinking of Juney,” Mamie 
confessed truthfully. Isn't she the 
lucky kid?” 

Is she? Well, let’s not think of her 
now!’’ Abner said quite sensibly. 

“But you'll be hurrying back to Ar- 
kansas to get married.” 

Oh, I don't know.” 

‘Perhaps you mean you're not sure 
now that you'll be getting married to 
Juney?” Mamie coyly helped him further 

Maybe I did mean something lik 
that,” Abner agreed awkwardly 

“Oh, Abner!” Mamie nestled closer in 
his arms. “I didn't think I'd ever want 
to get married, Abner. But I’ve changed 
my mind I'd be willing to give up 
everything for you.” She didn’t explair 
what everything was—she gave him her 
lips instead. 

“So you think you'd like living on a 
ranch?” Abner inquired dreamily. “Well 
Mamie,” he forced himself out of this 
delightful reverie, “now you'll have to do 
the picking of the ring!” 

“I told the man we 
direct to Biffany’s.” Mamie gave him 
another kiss for this happy thought 
“Biffany’s is a swell place. By swell I 
mean swell. Only the best people shop 
there.” 

At last Biffamy’s was reached. It was 
quite a task to pick out a wedding ring 
from the trays and trays of wedding 
rings contained in the glass cases, but 
Mamie finally solved the matter by select- 
ing the most expensive and therefore the 
best 

Abner agreed 
too good. 

Abner paid for it and tucked it tenderly 
away in the pocket over his heart. 


wanted to go 


that the best was none 


T THE curb 
patiently. 
“Where to now?” Mamie asked, smil- 
ing sweetly up at Abner. Mamie could 
afford to smile; this was the best day’s 

work she'd done in many a month. 

Where to,” Abner repeated absent- 
mindedly. “Oh, yes, you mean where 
shall we go now? Well, Mamie, you can 
go wherever it was you were going 
when I met you. As for me,” he put 
one toot on the step of the taxi and 
spoke to the driver, “as for me, I’m 
going to pick up my duds and catch the 
next train for Arkansas.” 

Mamie started to open her mouth 
But Abner was ahead of her. He thrust 
his head out of the taxi window. 

‘Thanks, Mamie, for helping me pick 
out Juney’s ring. I knew you'd pick a 
good one if you picked it for yourself 
And thanks, too, for slipping my money 
back could pay for it. Wasn't 
long ‘fore I missed the roll, but I wasn’t 
quite sure that you had helped yourself 
until you slipped it back. Maybe you 
remember me givin’ my opinion of a 
low-down sneak-thief, also me sayin’ that 
I meant to keep my eyes open? No hard 
feelings, Mamie. So long!’ 

He laughed. The door slammed shut 
The taxi lurched forward and out of 
sight 

Goodness knows how long Mamie stood 
there in front of Biffany’s, with her 
mouth wide open and her baby-blue 
eyes wider than they’d ever been before 


the taxi still panted 
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